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Bomething  we  have  to  say  upon  poetical 
art — because  th^  may  give  to  it  life 
and  freshness.  The  accident  of  contem¬ 
poraneous  publication  has  here  brought 
together  two  books,  very  characteristic 
of  modern  art,  and  we  want  to  show 
how  they  are  characteristic. 

Neither  English  poetry  nor  English 
criticism  have  ever  recovered  the  erup¬ 
tion  which  they  both  made  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  century  into  the  fashionable 
world.  The  poems  of  Ixird  Byron  were 
received  with  an  avidity  that  resembles 
our  present  avidity  for  sensation  novels, 
and  were  read  by  a  class  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  reads  little  but  such  novels.  Old  men 
who  remember  those  days  may  be  heard 
to  say,  “We  hear  nothing  of  poetry, 
nowadavs  ;  it  seems  c^uite  down.”  And 
“  down  it  certainly  is,  if  for  poetry  it 
be  a  descent  to  be  no  longer  the  favorite 
excitement  of  the  more  fnvolous  part  of 
the  “  upper  ”  world.  That  stimulating 
poetry  is  now  little  read.  A  stray  schools- 
l)oy  m.ay  still  be  detected  in  a  wild  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  Giaour  or  the  Corsair. 
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tTiiE  National  Review  is  a  new  orpfRn  of  Ena;- 
I  sentiment.  It  represents  the  extreme  “  lib¬ 
eral  ”«eh<  >()1,  and  is  conducted  with  marked  abil¬ 
ity.  We  desire  simply  to  advise  our  re.iders  of 
the  fact,  that  they  may  know  the  stand-jioint  of 
its  writers.  Its  theological  biases  sometimes  af¬ 
fect  its  opinions  in  tlie  field  of  literature,  as  in 
some  of  its  criticisms  on  Milton  in  the  very  able 
and  interesting  essay  which  we  here  present  to 
our  readers.— )!d.  Eclectic.] 

Wr  couple  these  two  books  together, 
not  because  of  their  likeness,  for  they 
are  as  dissimilar  as  books  c.an  be,  nor 
on  account  of  the  eminence  of  their  au¬ 
thors,  for  in  general  two  great  authors 
are  too  much  for  one  essay,  hut  because 
they  are  the  best  possible  illustration  of 


•  Enoch  Arden,  etc.  By  Alfred  Tenxtson, 
D.C.L.,  Pm't  T.aureate. 
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(and  it  is  suitable  to  his  age,  and  he 
should  not  be  reproached  for  it,)  but  the 
real  posterity — the  quiet  students  of  a 
past  literatuTe — never  read  them  or  think 
of  them.  A  line  or  two  linger  on  the 
memory  ;  a  few  telling  strokes  of  occa¬ 
sional  and  felicitous  energy  are  quoted, 
but  this  is  all.  As  wholes,  these  exag¬ 
gerated  stories  were  worthless ;  they 
taught  nothing,  and,  therefore,  they  are 
forgotten.  If  nowadays  a  dismal  poet 
were,  like  Byron,  to  lament  the  fact  of 
his  birth,  and  to  hint  that  he  was  too 
good  for  the  world,  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  would  say  that  “  they  doubted  if 
he  was  too  good  ;  that  a  sulky  poet  was 
a  questionable  addition  to  a  tolerable 
world  ;  that  he  peed  not  have  been  born 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned.”  Doubt¬ 
less,  there  is  much  in  Byron  besides  bis 
dismal  exaggeration,  but  it  was  that  ex¬ 
aggeration  which  made  “  the  sensation,” 
which  gave  him  a  wild  moment  of  dan¬ 
gerous  fame.  As  so  often  happens,  the 
cause  of  his  momentary  fashion  is  the 
cause  also  of  his  lasting  oblivion. 
Moore’s  former  reputation  was  less  ex¬ 
cessive,  yet  it  has  not  been  more  per¬ 
manent.  Thai  prettiness  of  a  few  songs 
preserves  the  memory  of  his  name,  but 
as  a  poet  to  read  he  is  forgotten.  There 
is  nothing  to  read  in  him  ;  no  exquisite 
thought,  no  sublime  feeling,  no  consum¬ 
mate  description  of  true  character.  Al¬ 
most  the  sole  result  of  the  poetry  of 
that  time  is  the  harm  which  it  has  done. 
It  degraded  for  a  time  the  whole  char¬ 
acter  of  the  art.  It  said  by  practice,  by 
a  most  efficient  and  successful  practice, 
that  it  was  the  aim,  the  duty  of  poets, 
to  catch  the  attention  of  the  passing,  the 
fashionable,  the  busy  world.  If  a  poem 
“  fell  dead,”  it  was  nothing ;  it  was  com¬ 
posed  to  please  the  “  London  ”  of  the 
year,  and  if  that  London  did  not  like  it, 
why  it  had  failed.  It  fixed  upon  the 
minds  of  a  whole  generation,  it  en¬ 
graved  in  popular  memory  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  a  vague  conviction  that  poetry  is 
but  one  of  the  many  amusements  for  the 
light  clas&es,  for  the  lighter  hours  of  all 
classes.  The  mere  notion,  the  bare  idea, 
that  poetry  is  a  deep  thing,  a  teaching 
thing,  the  most  surely  and  wisely  ele¬ 
vating  of  human  things,  is  even  now 
to  the  coarse  public  mind  nearly  un¬ 
known. 

As  was  the  fate  of  poetry,  so  inevi- 
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tably  was  that  of  criticism.  The  science 
that  expounds  which  poetry  is  good  and 
which  is  bad  is  dependent  for  its  popu¬ 
lar  reputation  on  the  popular  estimate 
of  poetry  itself.  The  critics  of  that 
day  had  a  day,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  some  since ;  they  professed 
to  tell  the  fashionable  world  in  what 
books  it  would  find  new  pleasure,  and 
therefore  they  were  read  by  the  fashion¬ 
able  world.  Byron  counted  the  critic 
and  poet  equal.  The  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view  penetrated  among  the  young,  and 
into  places  of  female  resort  where  it 
does  not  go  now.  As  people  ask,  “  Have 
you  read  Ilenmj  Dunbar  f  and  what  do 
you  think  of  it  ?”  so  they  then  asked, 
“  Have  you  read  the  Giaour?  and  what 
do  you  think  of  it  ?”  Lord  Jeffrey,  a 
shrewd  judge  of  the  world,  employed 
himself  in  telling  it  what  to  think ;  not 
so  much  what  it  ought  to  think,  as  what 
at  bottom  it  did  think,  and  so  by  dex¬ 
terous  sympathy  with  current  society 
he  gained  contemporary  fame  and  pow¬ 
er.  Such  fame  no  critic  must  hope  for 
now.  His  articles  w'ill  not  penetrate 
where  the  poems  themselves  do  not  pen- 
'  etrate.  When  poetry  was  noisy,  criti¬ 
cism  was  loud  ;  now  poetry  is  a  still 
small  voice,  and  criticism  must  be  small¬ 
er  and  stiller.  As  the  function  of  such 
criticism  was  limited  so  was  its  subject. 
For  the  great  and  (as  time  now  proves) 
the  permanent  part  of  the  poetry  of  his 
time — for  Shelley  and  for  Wordsworth 
— Lord  .Jeffrey  had  but  one. word.  He 
said*  “It  won’t  do.”  And  it  will  not 
do  to  amuse  a  drawing-room. 

The  doctrine  that  poetry  is  a  light 
amusement  for  idle  hours,  a  metrical 
species  of  sensational  novel,  has  not  in¬ 
deed  been  without  gainsayers  wildly 
popular.  Thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Carlyle 
most  rudely  contradicted  it.  But  per¬ 
haps  this  is  about  all  that  he  has  done. 
He  has  denied,  but  he  has  not  disproved. 
He  has  contradicted  the  floating  pagan¬ 
ism,  but  he  has  not  founded  the  deep 
religion.  All  about  and  around  us  a 
faith  in  poetry  struggles  to  be  extri¬ 
cated,  but  it  is  not  extricated.  Some 
day,  at  the  touch  of  the  true  word,  the 
whole  confusion  will  by  magic  cease; 


•  The  first  words  in  Lord  Jeffrey’s  celebrated 
review  of  the  “Excursion"  were:  “This  will 
never  do.” 
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the  broken  and  shapelesn  notions  cohere  oiis  ideas,  lonj?  ere  it  expresses,  oc  need 
and  crystallize  into  a  bright  and  true  express,  abstract  and  literary  ones, 
tlieory.  But  this  cannot  yet.  The  reason  why  a  landscape  is  “  pio- 

But  though  no  complete  theory  of  the  turesque  ”  is  often  said  to  be  that  such 
poetic  art  as  yet  be  possible  for  us,  landscape  represents  an  “  idea.”  But 
though  perhaps  only  our  children’s  chib  this  explanation,  though  in  the  minds  of 
dren  will  be  able  to  speak  on  this  sub-  some  who  use  it  it  is  near  akin  to  the 
ject  with  the  assured  confidence  which  truth,  fails  to  explain  that  truth  to  those 
belongs  to  accepted  truth,  yet  sonfb-  j  who  did  not  know  it  before ;  the  word 
thing  of  some  certainty  may  be  stated  i  “  idea  ”  is  so  often  used  in  these  sub- 
in  the  easier  elemepts,  and  something  I  jects  when  people  do  not  know  any- 
tbat  will  throw  light  on  these  two  new  ■  thing  else  to  say  ;  it  represents  so  often 
books.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  as-  a  kind  of  intellectual  insolvency,  when 
sign  reasons,  and  the  assigning  of  rea-  philosophers  are  at  their  wit’s  end,  that 
sons  is  a  dry  task.  Years  ago,  when  shrewd  people  will  never  readily  on  any 
criticism  only  tried  to  show  how  poetry  occasion  give  it  credit  for  meaning  any- 
coitld  be  made  a  good  amusement,  it  thing.  A  wise  explainer  must,  there- 
was  not  impossible  that  criticism  itself  fore,  look  out  for  other  words  to  convey 
should  be  amusing.  But  now  it  must  at  W'hat  he  has  to  say.  Landscajyes^  like 
least  be  serious,  for  w’e  believe  that  poe-  everything  else  in  nature,  divide  them- 
try  is  a  serious  and  a  deep  thing.  selves  as  we  look  at  them  into  a  sort  of 

There  should  be  a  word  in  the  Ian-  rude  classification.  We  go  down  a  river, 
gnage  of  literary  art  to  express  what  for  example,  and  we  see  a  hundred  land- 
the  word  “  picturesque  ”  expresses  for  scapes  on  both  sides  of  it,  resembling 
the  fine  arts.  Picturesque  means  fit  to  one  another  in  much,  yet  differing  in 
be  put  into  a  picture ;  we  want  a  word  something  ;  with  trees  here,  and  a  farm- 
literatesqtie^  “  fit  to  be  put  into  a  book.”  housa  there,  and  shadows  on  one  side. 
An  artist  goes  through  a  hundred  dif-  and  a  deep  pool  far  on  ;  a  collection  of 
ferent  country  scenes,  rich  with  beau-  circumstances  most  familiar  in  them- 
ties,  charms,  and  merits,  but  he  does  selves,  but  making  a  perpetual  novelty 
not  paint  any  of  them.  He  leaves  them  by  the  magic  of  their  various  combina- 
alone;  he  idles  on  till  he  finds  the  him-  tions.  We  travel  so  for  miles  and  hours, 
dred-and-first — a  scene  which  many  ob-  and  then  we  come  to  a  scene  which  also 
servers  would  not  think  much  of,  but  has  these  various  circumstances  and  ad- 
which  he  knows  by  virtue  of  his  art  juncts,  but  which  combines  them  best, 
will  look  well  on  canvas,  and  this  he  which  makes  the  best  whole  of  them, 
paints  and  preserves.  Susceptible  ob-  which  shows  them  in  their  best  propor- 
servers,  though  not  artists,  feel  this  tion  at  a  single  gtance  before  the  eye. 
quality  too;  tfiey  say  of  a  scene,  “  How  Then  we  say,  “This  is  the  place  to  paint 
picturesque!”  meaning  by  thip  a  qual-  the  river  :  this  is  the  picturesque  point!” 
ity  distinct  from  that  of  beauty,  or  sub-  Or,  if  not  artists  or  critics  of  art,  we 
limity,  or  grandeur — meaning  to  speak  feel  without  analysis  or  examination  that 
not  only  of  the  scene  as  it  is  in  itself,  somehow  this  bend  or  sweep  of  the  river 
but  also  of  its  fitness  for  imitation  by  shall,  in  future,  be  the  river  to  us  /  that 
a'rt ;  meaning  not  only  that  it  is  good,  it  is  the  image  of  it  which  we  will  re¬ 
but  that  its  goodness  is  such  as  ought  to  tain  in  our  mind’s  eye,  by  which  we  will 
be  transferred  to  paper  ;  meaning  not  remember  it,  which  we  will  call  yp  when 
simply  that  it  fascinates,  but  also  that  we  want  to  describe  or  think  of  it.  Some 
its  fascination  is  such  as  ought  to  be  fine  countries,  some  beautiful  rivers,  have 
copied  by  man.  A  fine  and  insensible  not  this  picturesque  quality :  they  give  • 
instinct  has  put  language  to  this  subtle  us  elements  of  beauty,  but  they  do  not 
use  ;  it  expresses  an  idea  without  which  combine  them  together;  we  go  on  for  a 
fine  art  criticism  could  not  go  on,  and  time  delighted,  but  after  a  time  some- 
it  is  very  natural  that  the  language  of  how  we  get  wearied ;  we  feel  that  we 
pictorial  should  be  better  supplied  with  are  taking  in  nothing  and  learning  noth- 
w'ords  than  that  of  literary  criticism,  ing ;  w-e  get  no  collected  image  before 
for  the  eye  was  used  before  the  mind,  our  mind  ;  we  see  the  accidents  and 
and  language  embodies  primitive  sensu-  circumstances  of  that  sort  of  scenery, 
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but  the  Bunimarj  scene  we  do  not  see  ; 
we  have  diyecta  membra^  but  no  form  ; 
various  and  many  and  faulty  approxima¬ 
tions  are  displayed  in  succession  ;  but 
the  absolute  perfection  in  that  country 
or  river’s  scenery — its  ty}>e — is  withheld. 
We  go  away  from  such  places  in  part 
delighted,  but  in  part  baffled  ;  we  have 
been  puzzled  by  pretty  things  ;  we  have 
beheld  a  hundred  different  inconsistent 
specimens  of  the  same  sort  of  beauty  ; 
but  the  rememberable  idea,  the  full  de¬ 
velopment,  the  characteristic  individual¬ 
ity  of  it,  we  have  not  seen. 

We  find  the  same  sort  of  quality  in  all 
parts  of  painting.  We  see  a  portrait  of 
a  person  we  know,  and  we  say,  “  It  is 
like — yes,  like,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  the 
man  /  ”  we  feel  it  could  not  be  any  one 
else,  but  still,  sotnehow  it  fails  to  bring 
home  to  us  the  individual  as  we  know 
him  to  be.  He  is  not  there.  An  accu¬ 
mulation  of  features  like  his  are  painted, 
but  his  essence  is  not  painted ;  an  ap¬ 
proximation  more  or  less  excellent  is 
given,  but  the  characteristic  expression, 
the  typicalSorm,  of  the  man  is  withheld. 

Literature — the  painting  of  words — 
has  the  same  quality  but  wants  the  analo¬ 
gous  word.  The  word  “  literatesque"  | 
would  mean,  if  we  possessed  it,  that  per- 1 
feet  combination  in  the  subject-matter  of  { 
literature,  which  suits  tlie  art  of  litera¬ 
ture.  We  often  meet  people,  and  say  of 
them,  sometimes  meaning  well  and  some-  j 
times  ill,  “  How  well  so-and-so  would  do  | 
in  a  book !  ”  Such  people  are  by  no  | 
means  the  best  people  ;  but  they  are  the  | 
most  effective  people— the  most  remem-  i 
-berable  people.  Frec^uently  when  we  j 
first  know  them,  we  like  them  because 
they  explain  to  us  so  much  of  our  expe¬ 
rience  ;  we  have  known  many  people 
“  like  that,”  in  one  way  or  another,  but 
we  did  not  seem  to  understand  them ; 
they  were  nothing  to  us,  for  tiieir  traits 
were  indistinct;  we  forgot  them,  for  they 
hitched  on  to  nothing,  and  we  could  not 
classify  them  ;  but  when  we  see  the 
of  the  genus,  at  once  we  seem  to  com¬ 
prehend  its  character;  the  inferior  spe¬ 
cimens  are  explained  by  the  perfect  em- 1 
bodiment;  the  approximations  are  defina- 1 
ble  when  we  know  the  ideal  to  which  - 
they  draw  near.  There  are  an  infinite 
number  of  classes  of  human  beings,  but 
in  each  of  these  classes  there  is  a  distinc¬ 
tive  type  which,  if  we  could  expand  it 


out  in  words,  would  define  the  class.  We 
cannot  expand  it  in  formal  terras  any 
more  than  a  landscapes,  or  a  species 
of  landscapes ;  but  we  have  an  art,  an 
art  of  words,  which  can  draw  it.  Trav¬ 
ellers  and  others  often  bring  home,  in 
addition  to  their  long  journals — which, 
though  so  living  to  them,  are  so  dead,  so 
intmimate,  so  undescriptive  to  all  else — 
a  pen-and-ink  sketch,  rudely  done  very 
likely,  but  which,  perhaps,  even  the  more 
for  the  blots  and  strokes,  gives  a  distinct 
notion,  an  emphatic  image,  to  all  who 
see  it.  They  say  at  once,  noxo  we  know 
the  sort  of  thing.  The  sketch  has  hit  the 
mind.  True  literature  does  the  same. 
It  describes  sorts,  varieties,  and  permu¬ 
tations,  by  delineating  the  type  of  each 
sort,  the  ideal  of  each  variety,  the  cen¬ 
tral,  the  marking  trait  of  each  permuta¬ 
tion. 

On  this  account,  the  greatest  artists  of 
the  world  have  ever  shown  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  reality.  To  care  for  notions,  and 
abstractions ;  to  philosophize  ;  to  reason 
out  conclusions  ;  to  care  for  schemes  of 
thought,  are  signs  in  the  artistic  mind 
of  secondary  excellence.  A  Schiller,  an 
Euripides,  a  lien  Jonson,  cares  for  ideas 
— for  the  parings  of  the  intellect,  and  the 
distillation  of  the  mind ;  a  Shakspeare, 
a  Homer,  a  Goethe,  finds  his  mental  oc¬ 
cupation,  the  true  home  of  his  natural 
thoughts,  in  the  real  world — “  which  is 
the  world  of  all  of  us” — where  the  face 
of  nature,  the  moving  masses  of  men  and 
women,  are  ever  changing,  ever  multi- 
idying,  ever  mixing  one  with  the  other. 
The  reason  is  plain — the  business  of  the 
poet,  of  the  artist,  is  with  tyquis ;  and 
those  types  are  mirrored  in  reality.  As 
a  painter  must  not  only  have  a  hand  to 
execute,  but  an  eye  to  distinguish — as  he 
must  go  here  and  then  there  through  the 
real  world  to  catch  the  ))icturesque  man, 
the  picturesque  scene,  which  are  to  live 
on  his  canvas — so  the  poet  must  find  in 
that  reality,  the  literatesque  man,  the 
literatesque  scene  which  nature  intends 
for  him,  and  which  will  live  in  his  page. 
Even  in  reality  he  will  not  find  this  type 
complete,  or  the  characteristics  perfect; 
but  there,  at  least,  he  will  find  at  least 
something^  some  hint,  some  intimation, 
some  suggestion ;  whereas,  in  the  stag¬ 
nant  home  of  his  own  thoughts  he  will 
find  nothing  pure,  nothing  as  it  is,  noth¬ 
ing  which  does  not  bear  his  own  mark, 
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which  is  not  somehow  altered  by  a  mixt¬ 
ure  with  himself. 

The  first  conversation  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller  illustrates  this  conception  of  the 
poet’s  art.  Goethe  was  at  that  time  prej¬ 
udiced  against  Schiller,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber,  partly  from  what  he  considered  the 
outrages  of  the  Robbers,  partly  because 
of  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  Schiller’s 
“  Essay  on  Grace  and  Dignity''  he  tells 
us,  “  was  yet  less  of  a  kind  to  reconcile 
me.  The  philosophy  of  Kant,  which  ex¬ 
alts  the  dignity  of  mind  so  highly,  while 
appearing  to  restrict  it,  Schiller  had  joy¬ 
fully  embraced  :  it  unfolded  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  qualities  which  nature  had  im¬ 
planted  in  him  ;  and  in  the  lively  feeling 
of  freedom  and  self-direction,  he  showed 
himself  unthankful  to  the  Great  Mother, 
who  surely  had  not  acted  like  a  step- 
dame  towards  him.  Instead  of  viewing 
her  as  self-subsisting,  as  producing  with 
a  living  force,  and  according  to  appointed 
laws,  alike  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of 
her  works,  he  took  her  up  under  the 
aspect  of  some  empirical  native  qualities 
of  the  human  mind.  Certain  harsh  pas¬ 
sages  I  could  even  directly  apply  to  my¬ 
self:  they  exhibited  my  confession  of 
faith  in  a  false  light ;  and  I  felt  that  if 
written  without  particular  attention  to 
me,  they  Avere  still  worse ;  for  in  that 
case,  the  vast  chasm  which  lay  between 
us,  gaped  but  so  much  the  more  distinct¬ 
ly.”  After  a  casual  meeting  at  a  Society 
for  Natural  History  they  walked  home 
and  Goethe  proceeds : 

“  We  reached  his  house  ;  the  talk  in¬ 
duced  me  to  go  in.  I  then  expounded 
to  him,  with  as  much  vivacity  as  possible, 
the  Metamorphosis  of  Plants,*  drawing 
out  on  paper,  with  many  characteristic 
strokes,  a  symbolic  Plant  for  him,  as  I 
proceeded.  He  heard  and  saw  all  this, 
with  much  interest  and  distinct  compre- 
iien.sion  ;  but  when  I  had  done,  he  shook 
his  head  and  said:  ‘This  is  no  experi¬ 
ment,  this  is  an  idea.’  I  sto|)t  with  some 
degree  of  irritation  ;  for  the  point  which 
separated  us  was  most  luminously  mark¬ 
ed  by  this  expression.  The  opinions  in 
Dignity  and  Grace  again  occurred  to 

.i_ - - 

•  A  curious  physiologico-botanical  theory  by 
Goethe,  which  appears  to  be  entirely  unknown  j 
in  this  country:  thodgh  several  eminent  conti-  i 
ncntal  botanists  have  noticed  it  with  commenda¬ 
tion.  It  is  explained  at  considerable  length,  in  | 
this  some  Morphologic, 


me  ;  the  old  grudge  was  just  awakening; 
but  I  smothered  it,  and  merely  said :  ‘  I 
was  happy  to  find  that  1  had  got  ideas 
without  knowing  it,  nay  that  I  saw  them 
before  my  eyes.’ 

“  Schiller  had  much  more  prudence 
and  dexterity  of  management  than  I ;  he 
was  also  thinking  of  his  periodical  the 
Horen,  about  this  time,  and  of  course 
rather  wished  to  attract  than  repel  me. 
Accordingly  he  answered  me  like  an  ac¬ 
complished  Kantite;  and  as  my  stiff¬ 
necked  Realism  gave  occasion  to  many 
contradictions,  much  battling  took  place 
between  us,  and  at  last  a  truce,  in 
which  neither  party  would  consent  to 
yield  the  victory,  but  each  held  himself 
invincible.  Positions  like  the  following 
grieved  me  to  the  very  soul :  IIovo  can 
there  ever  be  an  experiment,  that  shall 
correspond  with  an  idea  f  The  specific 
quality  of  an  idea  is,  that  no  experiment 
can  reach  it  or  agree  with  it.  Yet  if  he 
held  as  an  idea,  the  same  thing  which  I 
looked  upon  as  an  experiment,  there 
must  certainly,  I  thought,  be  some  com¬ 
munity  between  us,  some  ground  where¬ 
on  both  of  us  might  meet !  ” 

With  Goethe’s  natural  history,  or  with 
Kant’s  philosophy,  we  have  here  no  con¬ 
cern,  but  we  can  combine  the  expressions 
of  the  two  great  poets  into  a  nearly  com¬ 
plete  description  of  poetry.  The  “  sym¬ 
bolic  plant  ”  is  the  type  of  M'hich  we 
speak,  the  ideal  at  which  inferior  speci¬ 
mens  aim,  the  class-characteristic  in  which 
they  all  share,  but  which  none  shows 
forth  fully:  Goethe  was  right  in  search¬ 
ing  for  this  in  reality  and  nature ;  Schil¬ 
ler  was  right  in  saying  that  it  was  an 
“  idea,”  a  transcending  notion  to  which 
approximations  could  be  found  in  expe¬ 
rience,  but  only  approximations — which 
could  not  be  found  there  itself.  Goethe, 
as  a  poet,  rightly  felt  the  primary  neces¬ 
sity  of  outward  suggestion  and  experi¬ 
ence  ;  Schiller,  as  a  philosopher,  rightly 
felt  its  imperfection. 

But  in  these  delicate  matters,  it  is  easy 
to  misapprehend.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  sort  of  poetry  which  is  produced  as  it 
were  out  of  the  author’s  mind.  The 
description  of  the  poet’s  own  moods  and 
feelings  is  a  common  sort  of  poetry — per- 
I  haps  the  commonest  sort.  But  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  such  cases  is,  that  the  poet  does 
I  not  describe  himself  as  himself :  autobi¬ 
ography  is  not  his  object ;  he  takes  him- 
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self  as  a  speoimen  of  human  nature  ;  he 
describes,  not  himself,  but  a  distillation 
of  himself :  he  takes  such  of  his  moods 
as  are  most  characteristic,  as  must  typify 
certain  moods  of  certain  men,  or  certain 
moods  of  all  men ;  he  chooses  preponder¬ 
ant  feelings  of  special  sorts  of  men,  or 
occasional  feelings  of  men  of  all  sorts  ; 
but  with  whatever  other  difference 
and  diversity,  the  essence  is  that  such 
self-describing  poets  describe  what  is 
in  them,  but  not  peculiar  to  them — ^ 
what  is  generic,  not  w’hat  is  special  and 
individual.  Gray’s  Elegy  describes  a 
mood  which  Gray  felt  more  than  other 
men,  but  which  most  others,  perhaps 
all  others,  feel  too.  It  is  more  popu¬ 
lar,  perhaps,  than  any  English  poem, 
because  that  sort  of  feeling  is  the  most 
diffused  of  high  feelings,  and  because 
Gray  added  to  a  singular  nicety  of  fancy 
an  habitual  proneness  to  a  contemplative 
— ^a  discerning  but  unbiased — medita¬ 
tion  on  death  and  on  life.  Other  poets 
cannot  hope  for  such  success ;  a  subject, 
so  popular,  so  grave,  so  wise,  and  yet  so 
suitable  to  the  writer’s  nature  is  hardly 
to  be  found.  But  the  same  ideal,  the 
same  unautobiographical  character  is  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  meaner  men. 
Take  sonuets  of  llarUey  Coleridge,  for 
example : 

I. 

TO  A-  FRIKND. 

“  When  we  were  idlers  ■with  the  loitering  rills, 
The  need  of  human  love  we  little  noted  : 
Our  love  was  nature ;  and  the  peace  that 
floated 

On  the  white  mist,  and  dwelt  upon  the  hills, 
To  sweet  accord  sulxlaed  our  wayward  wills ; 
One  soul  was  ours,  one  mind,  one  heart  de¬ 
voted. 

That,  wisely  floating,  asked  not  why  it 
doat^. 

And  ours  the  unknown  joy,  which  knowing 
kills. 

But  now  I  And,  how  dear  thou  wert  to  me ; 
That  man  is  more  than  half  of  nature's 
treasure. 

Of  that  fiiir  Beauty  which  no  eye  can  see, 

Of  that  sweet  music  which  no  ear  can 
measure ; 

And  now  the  streams  may  sing  for  others’ 
pleasure. 

The  hills  sleep  on  in  their  eternity.” 

II. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

“  In  the  great  city  we  are  met  again, 

'Wliere  many  souls  there  are,  that  breathe  and 
die 
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Scarce  knowing  more  of  nature’s  potency. 
Than  what  they  learn  from  heat,  or  cold,  or 
rain. 

The  sad  vicissitude  of  weary  pain ;  , 

For  busy  man  is  lord  of  ear  and  eye. 

And  what  hath  nature,  but  the  vast,  void 

sky, 

And  the  thronged  river  toiling  to  the  main  t 
Oh  1  say  not  so,  for  she  shall  have  her  part 
In  every  smile,  in  every  tear  that  falls. 

And  she  shall  hide  her  in  the  secret  heart, 
Where  love  persuades,  and  sterner  duty  calls : 
But  worse  it  were  than  death,  or  sorrow’s 
smart. 

To  live  without  a  friend  within  these  walls.” 

III. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

“  We  parted  on  the  mountains,  as  two 
streams 

From  one  clear  spring  pursue  their  several 
ways; 

And  thy  fleet  course  hath  been  through  many 
a  maze 

In  foreign  lands,  where  silvery  Padus  gleams 
To  that  delicious  sky,  whose  glowing  beams 
Brightened  the  tresses  that  old  poets  praise ; 
Where  Petrarch’s  patient  love,  and  artful 
lays, 

And  Ariosto’s  song  of  many  themes. 

Moved  the  soft  air.  But  I,  a  lazy  brook. 

As  close  pent  up  within  my  native  dell. 

Have  crept  along  from  nook  to  shady  nook. 
Where  flowrets  blow,  and  whispering  Naiads 
dwell. 

Yet  now  we  meet,  that  parted  were  so  wide. 
O’er  rough  and  smooth  to  travel  side  by 
side.” 

The  contrast  of  instructive  and  envi- 
I  able  locomotion  with  reflning  but  in¬ 
structive  meditation  is  not  special  and 
peculiar  to  these  two,  but  general  and 
universal.  It  was  set  down  by  Hartley 
Coleridge  because  he  was  the  most  med¬ 
itative  and  refining  of  men. 

What  sort  of  literatesque  types  are  fit 
to  be  described  in  the  sort  of  literature 
called  poetry,  is  a  matter  on  which  much 
might  be  written.  Mr.  Arnold,  some 
years  since,  put  forth  a  theory  that  the 
art  of  poetry  could  only  delineate  great 
actions.  But  though,  rightly  interpreted 
and  understood — using  the  word  action 
so  as  to  include  high  and  sound  activity 
in  contemplation  —  this  definition  may 
suit  the  highest  poetry,  it  certainly  can¬ 
not  be  stretched  to  include  many  inferior 
sorts  and  even  many  good  sorts.  No¬ 
body  in  their  senses  would  describe 
Gray’s  Elegy  as  the  delineation  of  a 
**  great  action some  kinds  of  mental 
contemplation  may  be  energetic  enough 
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to  deserve  this  name,  but  Gray  would 
have  been  frightened  at  the  very  word. 
He  loved  scholarlike  calm  and  quiet  in¬ 
action  ;  his  very  greatness  depended  on 
his  not  acting,  on  his  “  wise  passiveness,” 
on  his  indulging  the  grave  idleness 
which  so  well  appreciates  so  much  of 
human  life.  But  the  best  answer — the 
rediictio  ad  absurdum-, — of  Mr.  Arnold’s 
doctrint,  is  the  mutilation  which  it  has 
caused  him  to  make  of  his  own  writings. 
It  has  forbidden  him,  ho  tells  us,  to  re¬ 
print  Empedocles — a  poem  undoubtedly 
containing  defects  and  even  excesses,  but 
containing  also  these  lines : 

“  And  yet  what  days  were  those,  Parmenides ! 
When  we  were  young,  when  we  could  num- 
Iwr  friends 

In  all  the  Italian  cities  like  ourselves. 

When  with  elated  hearts  we  joined  your 
train. 

Ye  Sun-born  virgins  I  on  the  road  of  Truth. 
Then  we  could  still  enjoy,  then  neither 
thought 

Nor  outward  things  were  closed  and  dead 
to  us. 

But  we  received  the  shock  of  mighty  thoughts 
On  simple  minds  with  a  pure  natural  joy ; 
And  if  the  sacred  load  ojjpressed  our  brain. 
We  had  the  power  to  feel  the  pressure  eased, 
The  brow  unbound,  the  thoughts  flow  free 
again, 

In  the  delightful  commerce  of  the  world. 
•We  had  not  lost  our  balance  then,  nor  grown 
Thought’s  slaves,  and  dead  to  every  natural 

jo.v. 

The  smallest  thing  could  give  us  pleasure 
then — 

The  sports  of  the  country  people ; 

A  flute  note  from  the  woods ; 

Sunset  over  the  sea  ; 

Seed-time  and  harvest ; 

The  reapers  in  the  corn ; 

Tlie  vinedresser  in  his  vineyard ; 

The  village-girl  at  her  wheel. 

Fulness  of  life  and  power  of  feeling,  ye 
Are  for  the  happy,  for  the  souls  at  ease. 

Who  dwell  on  a  firm  basis  of  content. 

But  he  who  has  outlived  his  prot^'rous  days, 
But  he  whose  youth  fell  on  a  different  world 
From  that  on  which  his  exiled  age  is  thrown ; 
Whose  mind  was  fed  on  other  food,  was 
trained 

By  other  rules  than  are  in  vogue  to-day ; 
Whose  habit  of  thought  is  fixed,  who  will 
not  change. 

But  in  a  world  be  loves  not  must  subsist. 

In  ceaseless  opposition,  be  the  guard 
Of  his  own  breast,  fettered  to  what  he  guards. 
That  the  world  win  no  mastery  over  him ; 
Who  has  no  friend,  no  fellow  left,  not  one  ; 
Who  has  no  minute’s  breathing  space  allowed 
To  nurse  his  dwindling  fisculty  of  joy : 


I  Joy  and  the  outward  world  must  die  to  him 
j  As  they  are  dead  to  me.” 

What  freak  of  criticism  can  induce  a 
man  who  has  written  such  poetry  as 
this,  to  discard  it,  and  say  it  is  not 
poetry?  Mr.  Arnold  is  privileged  to 
speak  of  his  own  poems,  but  no  other 
critic  could  speak  so  and  not  be  laugh¬ 
ed  at. 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  no 
very  sharp  definition  can  be  given — at 
least  in  the  present  state  of  the  critical 
art  —  of  the  boundary  line  between 
poetry  and  other  sorts  of  imaginative 
delineation.  Between  the  undoubted 
dominions  of  the  two  kinds  there  is  a 
debatable  land ;  everybody  is  agreed 
that  the  “  CEdipus  at  Colonus  ”  is  poetry : 
every  one  is  agreed  that  the  wonderlul 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Veal  is  not  poetry. 
But  the  exact  line  which  separates  grave 
novels  in  verse  like  Aylmer's  Eleld  or 
Enoch  Arden,  from  grave  novels  not  in 
verse  like  AS'tVos  Marner  or  Adam  Bede, 
we  own  we  cannot  draw  with  any  con¬ 
fidence.  Nor,  perhaps,  is  it  very  im¬ 
portant  ;  whether  a  narrative  is  thrown 
into  verse  or  not  certainly  depends  in 
part  on  the  taste  of  the  age,  and  in  part 
on  its  mechanical  helps.  Verse  is  the 
only  mechanical  help  to  the  memory  in 
rude  times,  and  there  is  little  writing  till 
a  cheap  something  is  found  to  write 
upon,  and  a  cheap  something  to  write 
with.  Poetry  —  verse  at  least  —  is  the 
literature  of  all  xoork  in  early  ages ;  it 
is  only  later  ages  which  write  in  what 
they  think  a  natural  and  simple  prose. 
There  are  other  casual  influences  in  the 
matter  too ;  but  they  are  not  material 
now.  We  need  only  say  here  that 
poetry,  because  it  has  a  more  marked 
rhythm  than  prose,  must  be  more  intense 
in  meaning  and  more  concise  in  style 
than  prose.  People  expect  a  “  marked 
rhythm  ”  to  imply  something  worth 
marking ;  if  it  fails  to  do  so  they  arc 
disappointed.  'I'hey  are  displeased  at 
the  visible  waste  of  a  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  ;  they  call  it  “  doggerel,”  and 
rightly  call  it,  for  the  metrical  expres¬ 
sion  of  full  thought  and  eager  feeling — 
the  burst  of  metre — incident  to  high 
imagination,  should  not  be  wasted  on 
petty  matters  which  prose  does  as  well, 
— which  it  does  better — which  it  suits 
by  its  verv  limpness  and  weakness, 
whose  small  changes  it  follows  more 
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easilj’,  and  to  whose  lowest  details  it  can 
fully  and  without  effort  degrade  itself. 
Verse,  too,  should  be  more  concise,  for 
long  continued  rhythm  tends  to  jade  the 
mind,  just  as  brief  rhythm  tends  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention.  Poetry  should  be 
memorable  and  emphatic,  intense,  and 
soon  over. 

The  great  divisions  of  poetry,  and  of 
all  other  literary  art,  arise  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  in  which  these  ti/pes  — 
these  characteristic  men,  these  character¬ 
istic  feelings  —  may  be  variously  de¬ 
scribed.  There  are  three  principal  modes 
w'hich  we  shall  attempt  to  describe — the 
pure,  w’hich  is  sometimes,  but  not  very 
wisely,  called  the  classical ;  the  ornate, 
w'hich  is  also  unwisely  called  romantic  ; 
and  the  grotesque,  which  might  be  called 
the  media? val.  We  will  describe  the 
nature  of  these  a  little.  Criticism  we 
know  must  be  brief — not,  like  poetry, 
because  its  charm  is  too  intense  to  be 
sustained — but  on  the  contrary,  because 
its  interest  is  too  weak  to  be  prolonged  ; 
but  elementary  criticism,  if  an  evil,  is  a 
necessary  evil ;  a  little  while  spent 
among  the  simple  principles  of  art  is 
the  first  condition,  the  absolute  pre¬ 
requisite,  for  surely  apprehending  and 
wisely  judging  the  complete  embodi¬ 
ments  and  miscellaneous  forms  of  actual 
literature. 

The  definition  of  pure  literature  is  that 
it  describes  the  type  in  its  simplicity ; 
we  mean,  with  the  exact  amount  of  ac¬ 
cessory  circumstance  which  is  necessary 
to  bring  it  before  the  mind  in  finished 
perfection,  and  no  more  than  that 
amount.  The  type  needs  some  acces¬ 
sories  from  its  nature  —  a  picturesque 
landscape  does  not  consist  wholly  of 
picturesque  features.  There  is  a  setting 
of  surroundings  —  as  the  Americans 
would  say,  of  fixings — without  which 
the  reality  is  not  itself.  By  a  traditional 
mode  of  speech,  as  soon  as  we  see  a 
picture  in  which  a  complete  eflfect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  detail  so  rare  and  so  harmo¬ 
nized  as  to  escape  us,  we  say  how  “  classi¬ 
cal.”  The  whole  which  is  to  be  seen  ap¬ 
pears  at  once  and  through  the  detail,  but 
the  detail  itself  is  not  seen  :  we  do  not 
think  of  that  which  gives  us  the  idea  ; 
we  are  absorbed  in  the  idea  itself.  J  ust 
so  in  literature  the  pure  art  is  that  which' 
works  with  the  fewest  strokes ;  the 
fewest,  that  is,  for  its  purpose,  for  its 
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aim  is  to  call  up  and  bring  home  to  men 
an  idea,  a  form,  a  character,  and  if  that 
idea  be  twisted,  that  form  be  involved, 
that  character  perplexed,  many  strokes 
of  literary  art  will  be  needful.  Pure  art 
does  not  mutilate  its  object :  it  repre¬ 
sents  it  as  fully  as  is  possible  with  the 
slightest  effort  which  is  possible :  it 
shrinks  from  no  needful  circumstances, 
as  little  as  it  inserts  any  which  are  need¬ 
less.  The  precise  peculiarity  is  not 
merely  that  no  incidental  circumstance 
is  inserted  which  does  not  tell  on  the 
main  design :  no  art  is  fit  to  be  called 
art  which  permits  a  stroke  to  be  put  in 
without  an  object ;  but  that  only  the 
minimum  of  such  circumstance  is  insert¬ 
ed  at  ail.  The  form  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  bare,  the  accessories  are  sometimes 
said  to  be  invisible,  because  the  append¬ 
ages  are  so  choice  that  the  shape  only 
is  perceived. 

The  English  literature  undoubtedly 
contains  much  impure  literature  ;  impure 
in  its  style  if  not  in  its  meaning :  but  it 
also  contains  one  great,  one  nearly  per¬ 
fect,  model  of  the  pure  style  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  expression  of  ty(>ical  sentiment ; 
and  one  not  perfect,  but  gigantic  and 
close  approximation  to  perfection  in  the 
pure  delineation  of  objective  character. 
Wordsworth,  perhaps,  comes  as  near  to 
choice  purity  of  style  in  sentiment  as  is 
possible ;  Milton,  with  exceptions  and 
conditions  to  be  explained,  approaches 
perfection  by  the  strenuous  purity  with 
which  he  depicts  character. 

A  wit  once  said  that  ^'•pretty  M’omen 
had  more  features  than  beautiful  wo¬ 
men,”  and  though  the  expression  may 
be  criticised,  the  meaning  is  correct. 
Pretty  women  seem  to  have  a  great 
number  of  attractive  points,  each  of 
which  attracts  your  attention,  and  each 
one  of  which  you  remember  afterwards ; 
yet  these  points  have  nol  grown  together, 
their  features  have  not  linked  themselves 
into  a  single  insepar.ablc  whole.  But  a 
beautiful  woman  is  a  whole  as  she  is ; 
you  no  more  take  her  to  ])ieces  than  a 
Greek  statue ;  she  is  not  an  aggregate 
of  divisible  charms,  she  is  a  charm  in 
herself.  Such  ever  is  the  dividing  test 
of  pure  art ;  if  you  catch  yourself  ad¬ 
miring  its  details,  it  is  defective ;  you 
ought  to  think  of  it  as  a  single  whole 
which  you  must  remember,  which  you 
must  admire,  which  somehow  subdues 
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you  while  you  admire  it,  which  is  a 
“  possession  ”  to  you  “  for  ever.”. 

Of  course  no  individual  poem  em¬ 
bodies  this  ideal  perfectly ;  of  course 
every  human  word  and  phrase  has  its 
imperfections,  and  if  we  choose  an  in¬ 
stance  to  illustrate  that  ideal,  the  in¬ 
stance  has  scarcely  a  fair  chance.  By 
contrasting  it  with  the  ideal  we  suggest 
its  im|)erfections  ;  by  protruding  it  as  an 
example,  we  turn  on  its  defectiveness 
the  microscope  of  criticism.  Yet  these 
two  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  may  be  fitly 
read  in  this  place,  not  because  they  are 
quite  without  faults,  or  because  they  are 
the  very  best  examples  of  their  kind  of 
style ;  but  because  they  are  luminotis 
examples ;  the  compactness  of  the  son¬ 
net  and  the  gravity  of  the  sentiment 
hedging  in  the  thoughts,  restraining  the 
fancy,  and  helping  to  maintain  a  single¬ 
ness  of  expression. 

THE  THOSACHS, 

“  There's  not  a  nook  within  this  solemn  Pass, 
But  were  an  apt  confessional  for  one 
Taught  by  his  summer  spent,  his  autumn 
gone, 

That  life  is  but  a  tale  of  morning  grass 
Withered  at  eve.  From  scenes  of  art  which 
chase 

That  thought  away,  turn,  and  with  watch¬ 
ful  eyes 

Feed  it  ’mid  Nature's  old  felicities, 

Hocks,  rivers,  and  smooth  lakes  more  clear 
tlian  glass 

Untouched,  unl)reathed  upon.  Thrice  hap¬ 
py  guest 

If  from  a  golden  perch  of  aspen  spray 
(OctolxT’s  workmanship  to  rival  May) 

The  pensive  warbler  of  the  ruddy  breast 
That  moral  teaches  by  a  heaven-taught  lay. 
Lulling  the  year,  with  all  its  cares,  to  rest !” 

COMPOSED  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDOE,  SEPTEM¬ 
BER  8,  1802. 

“  FiSrth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair: 
Dull  would  he  l)e  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty : 

This  city  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning ;  silent,  bare. 
Shops,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  tem¬ 
ples  lie 

Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky ; 

All  bright  and  open  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  Ijeautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendor,  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep ! 
TTic  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will ; 
Dear  (lod  !  The  very  houses  seem  asleep; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still  1” 

Instauces  of  barer  style  than  this  may 


easily  be  found,  instances  of  colder 
style  —  few  better  instances  of  purer 
style.  Not  a  single  expression  (the  in¬ 
vocation  in  the  concluding  couplet  of 
the  second  sonnet  perhaps  excepted)  can 
be  spared,  yet  not  a  single  expression 
rivets  the  attention.  If,  indeed,  we  take 
out  the  phrase — 

“  The  city  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  moniing,” 

and  the  description  of  the  brilliant  yel¬ 
low  of  autumn —  ’ 

“  October's  workmanship  to  rival  May,” 

they  have  independent  value,  but  they 
are  not  noticed  in  the  sonnet  when  we 
read  it  through  ;  they  fall  into  place 
there,  and  being  in  their  place  are  not 
seen.  The  great  subjects  of  the  two 
sonnets,  the  religious  aspect  of  beautiful 
but  brave  nature — the  religious  aspect  of 
a  city  about  to  awaken  and  be  alive,  are 
the  only  ideas  left  in  our  mind.  To 
I  Wordsworth  has  been  vouchsafed  the 
I  last  grace  of  the  self-denying  artist ;  yon 
I  think  neither  of  him  nor  his  style,  but 
j  you  cannot  help  thinking  of — you  7mtst 
i  recall — the  exact  phrase,  the  very  senti- 
!  ment  he  wished. 

[  Milton’s  purity  is  more  eager.  In  the 
j  most  exciting  parts  of  Wordsworth — 
and  these  sonnets  are  not  very  exciting 
— you  always  feel,  yon  never  forget,  that 
what  you  have  before  you  is  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  recluse.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  stir  of  life  ;  nothing  of  the  brawl  of 
the  world.  But  Milton,  though  always 
a  scholar  by  trade,  though  solitary  in 
I  old  age,  was  through  life  intent  on  great 
j  affairs,  lived  close  to  great  scenes, 

I  watched  a  revolution,  and  if  not  an 
actor  in  it,  was  at  least  secretary  to  the 
;  actors.  He  was  familiar — by  daily  ex- 
i  perieiice  and  habitual  sympathy — with 
i  the  earnest  debate  of  arduous  questions, 

!  on  which  the  life  and  death  of  the  speak- 
'  ers  certainly  depended,  on  which  the 
;  weal  or  w’oe  of  the  country  perhaps  de- 
!  pended.  He  knew  how  profoundly  the 
i  individual  character  of  the  speakers — 
their  inner  and  real  nature — modifies 
'  their  opinion  on  such  questions;  he  knew 
how  surely  that  nature  will  appear  in 
I  the  expression  of  them.  This  great  ex¬ 
perience,  fashioned  by  a  fine  imagina- 
I  tion,  gives  to  the  debate  of  S.atanio 
Council  in  Pandaomonium  its  reality  and 
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its  life.  It  is  a  debate  in  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament,  and  though  the  theme  of  Para- 
dise  Post  obliged  Milton  to  side  with 
the  monarchical  element  in  the  universe, 
his  old  habits  are  often  too  much  for 
him ;  and  his  real  sympathy — the  impe¬ 
tus  and  energy  of  his  nature — side  with 
the  rebellious  element.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  art  this  is  much  better — of  a 
court  a  poet  can  make  but  little ;  of  a 
heaven  he  can  make  very  little,  but  of  a 
courtly  heaven,  such  as  Milton  conceiv¬ 
ed,  be  can  make  no'thing  at  all.  The 
idea  of  a  court  and  the  idea  of  a  heaven 
are  %o  radically  different,  that  a  distinct 
combination  of  them  is  always  grotesque 
and  often  ludicrous.  Paradise  Lost, 
as  a  whole,  is  radically  tainted  by  a 
vicious  principle.  It  professes  to  justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  man,  to  account  for 
sin  and  death,  and  it  tells  you  that  the 
whole  originated  in  a  polUical  event  /  in 
a  court  squabble  as  to  a  particular  act 
of  patronage  and  the  due  or  undue  pro¬ 
motion  of  an  eldest  son.  Satan  may 
have  been  wrong,  but  on  Milton’s  theory 
he  had  an  arguable  case  at  least.  There 
was  something  arbitrary  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  ;  there  were  little  symptoms  of  a 
job ;  in  Paradise  Lost  it  is  always  clear 
that  the  devils  are  the  weaker,  but  it  is 
never  clear  that  the  angels  are  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Milton’s  sympathy  and  his  imagi¬ 
nation  slip  back  to  the  Puritan  rebels 
whom  he  loved,  and  desert  the  courtly 
angels  whom  he  could  not  love  although 
he  praised.  There  is  no  wonder  that 
Milton’s  hell  is  better  than  his  heaven, 
for  he  hated  officials  and  he  loved  rebels, 
for  he  employs  his  genius  below,  and 
accumulates  his  pedantry  above.  On 
the  great  debate  in  Pandtemoniuin  all 
his  genius  is  concentrated.  The  question 
is  very  practical;  it  is,  “What  are  we 
devils  to  do,  now  we  have  lost  heaven  ?” 
Satan,  who  presides  over  and  manipulates 
the  assembly ;  Moloch, 

“  the  fiercest  spirit 

That  fought  in  Heaven,  now  fiercer  by  de¬ 
spair,” 

who  wants  to  fight  again  ;  Belial,  “  the 
man  of  the  world,”  who  does  not  want 
to  fight  any  more  ;  Mammon,  who  is  for 
commencing  an  industrial  career ;  Beel¬ 
zebub,  the  official  statesman, 

“  deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat  and  public  care,” 
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who,  at  Satan’s  instance,  proposes  the 
invasion  of  earth — are  as  distinct  as  so 
many  statues.  Even  Belial,  “  the  man 
of  the  world,”  the  sort  of  man  with 
whom  Milton  had  least  sympathy,  is 
perfectly  painted.  An  interior  artist 
would  have  made  the  actor  who  “coun¬ 
selled  ignoble  ease  and  peaceful  sloth,” 
a  degraded  and  ugly  creature ;  but  Mil- 
ton  knew  better.  He  knew  that  low 
notions  require  a  better  garb  than  high 
notions.  Human  nature  is  not  a  high 
thing,  but  at  least  it  has  a  high  idea  of 
itself;  it  will  not  accept  mean  maxims, 
unless  they  are  gilded  and  made  beauti- 
I  ful.  A  prophet  in  goatskin  may  cry, 

I  “  Repent,  repent,”  but  it  takes  “  purple 
i  and  tine  linen  ”  to  be  able  to  say,  “  Con- 
I  tinuo  in  your  sins.”  The  world  van- 
I  quishcs  with  its  speciousness  and  its 
i  show,  and  the  orator  who  is  to  persuade 
I  men  to  worldliness  must  have  a  share  in 
them.  Milton  well  knew  this  ;  after  the 
j  warlike  speech  of  the  tierce  Moloch  he 
I  introduces  a  brighter  and  a  more  graee- 
!  ful  spirit. 

i  “He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  denounced 
I  Dcsp’rate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
I  To  less  than  Gods.  On  th’  other  side  up 
rose 

Belial,  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane  : 
A  fairer  person  lost  not  Heaven  ;  he  seemed 
For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow,  though  his 
tongue 

Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse 
appear 

The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counstds :  for  his  thoughts  were 
low ; 

To  vice  industrious,  hut  to  nobler ’deeds 
Tim’rous  and  slothful :  yet  he  plca,sed  the 
car. 

And  with  persuasive  accent  thus  began 


He  does  not  begin  like  a  man  with  a 
strong  case,  but  like  a  man  with  a  weak 
case ;  he  knows  that  the  pride  of  human 
nature  is  irritated  by  mean  advice,  and 
though  he  may  probably  persuade  men 
to  take  it,  he  must  carefully  apologize 
ior  giving  it.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  though 
the  formal  address  is  to  devils,  the  real 
address  is  to  men  :  to  the  human  nature 
which  we  know,  not  to  the  fictitious  de¬ 
monic  nature  we  do  not  know  : 

“  I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  Peers  1  • 
As  not  behind  in  hate,  if  what  was  urged 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war. 
Did  not  dissuade  me  most,  and  seem  to  cast 
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Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success  ; 
When  he  who  most  excels  in  fact  of  arms, 
In  what  he  counsels  and  in  what  excels 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  court^c  on  despair. 
And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 
First,  what  revenge  ?  The  tow’rs  of  Ileav’n 
are  filled 

With  arm6d  watch,  that  render  all  access 
Impregnable ;  oft  on  the  bord’ring  deep 
Encamp  their  legions,  or  with  obscure  wing 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night. 
Scorning  surprise.  Or  could  we  break  our 
way 

By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  hell  should 
rise 

With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 
Ileav’n’s  purest  light,  yet  our  Great  Enemy, 
All  incorruptible,  would  on  his  throne 
Sit  unpolluted,  and  th’  ethereal  mould 
Incapable  of  stain  would  .soon  expel 
Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire 
Victorious.  Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 
Is  flat  despair.  We  must  exasperate 
Th’  Almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  his  rage. 
And  that  must  end  us :  that  must  be  our 
cure. 

To  be  no  more  ?  Sad  cure;  for  who  would 
lose. 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being. 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eter¬ 
nity. 

To  perish  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night. 
Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ?  And  who 
knows. 

Let  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  Foe 
Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  ?  How  he  can 
Is  doubtful ;  that  he  never  will  is  sure. 
Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire 
Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware. 

To  give  his  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 
Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  saves 
To  punish  endless  ?  Wherefore  cease  w’e 
then? 

Say  they  who  counsel  war,  we  are  decreed. 
Reserved,  and  destined,  to  eternal  woe ; 
Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more. 
What  can  we  suffer  worse?  Is  this  then 
worse. 

Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in 
arms  ?  ” 


And  80  on. 

Mr.  Pitt  knew  this  speech  by  heart, 
and  Lord  Macaulay  has  called  it  incom¬ 
parable  ;  and  these  judges  of  the  ora¬ 
torical  art  have  well  decided.  A  mean 
foreign  policy  cannot  be  better  defended. 
Its  sensibleness  is  effectually  explained, 
and  its  tameness  as  much  as  possible  dis¬ 
guised. 

But  we  have  not  here  to  do  with  the 


excellence  of  Belial’s  policy,  but  with  the 
excellence  of  his  speech  ;  and  with  that 
speech  in  a  peculiar  ni.anner.  This  speecli, 
taken  with  the  few  lines  of  description 
with  which  Milton  introduces  them,  em¬ 
body,  in  as  short  a  space  as  possible, 
with  as  much  perfection  as  possible,  the 
delineation  of  the  type  of  character  com¬ 
mon  at  all  times,  dangerous  in  many 
times ;  sure  to  come  to  the  surface  in 
moments  of  difficulty,  and  never  more 
dangerous  than  then.  As  Milton  de¬ 
scribes,  it  is  one  among  several  typical 
characters  which  will  ever  have  their 
lace  in  great  councils,  which  will  ever 
e  heard  at  important  decisions,  which 
are  part  of  the  characteristic  and  inalien¬ 
able  whole  of  this  statesmanlike  world. 
The  debate  in  Pandaimonium  is  a  debate 
among  these  typical  characters  at  the 
greatest  conceivable  crisis,  and  with  ad¬ 
juncts  of  solemnity  which  no  other  sit¬ 
uation  could  rival.  It  is  the  greatest 
classical  triumph,  the  highest  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  style  in  English  litera¬ 
ture  ;  it  is  the  greatest  description  of  the 
highest  and  most  typical  characters  with 
the  most  choice  circumstances  and  in 
the  fewest  words. 

It  is  not  unremarkable  that  we  should 
find  in  Milton  and  in  Paradise  Lost  the 
best  specimen  of  pure  style.  He  was 
schoolmaster  in  a  pedantic  age,  and  there 
is  nothing  so  unclassical  —  nothing  so 
impure  in  style — as  pedantry.  The  out- 
of-door  conversational  life  of  Athens  was 
as  op[>osed  to  bookish  scholasticism  as 
a  life  can  be.  The  most  perfect  books 
have  been  written  not  by  those  who 
thought  much  of  books,  but  by  those 
who  thought  little,  by  those  w’ho  were 
under  the  restraint  of  a  sensitive  talkit)g 
world,  to  which  books  had  contributed 
something,  and  a  various  eager  life  the 
rest.  Milton  is  generally  unclassical  in 
spirit  where  he  is  learned,  and  naturally, 
because  the  purest  poets  do  not  overlay 
their  conceptions  with  book  knowledge, 
and  the  classical  poets,  having  in  com¬ 
parison  no  books,  were  under  little  temp¬ 
tation  to  impair  the  purity  of  their  style 
by  the  accunnilation  of  their  research. 
Over  and  above  this,  there  is  in  Milton, 
and  a  little  in  Wordsworth  also,  one  de¬ 
fect  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  faulty 
and  unclassical,  which  mars  the  effect 
and  impairs  the  perfection  of  the  pure 
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style.  There  is  a  want  of  spontaneity^ 
and  a  sense  of  effort.  It  has  been  hap¬ 
pily  said  that  Plato’s  words  must  have 
grotcn  into  their  places.  No  one  would 
say  so  of  Milton  or  even  of  Wordsworth. 
About  both  of  them  there  is  a  taint  of 
duty  ;  a  vicious  sense  of  the  good  man’s 
task.  Things  seem  right  where  they 
are,  but  they  seem  to  be  put  where  they 
are.  Flexibility  is  essential  to  the  con¬ 
summate  perfection  of  the  pure  style  be- 
cjiuse  the  sensation  of  the  poet’s  efforts 
carries  away  our  thoughts  from  his 
achievements.  We  are  admiring  his 
labors  when  we  should  be  enjoying  his 
words.  Hut  this  is  a  defect  in  those  two 
writers,  not  a  defect  in  pure  art.  Of 
course  it  is  more  diflicult  to  write  in  few 
words  than  to  write  in  many ;  to  take 
the  best  adjuncts,  and  those  only,  for 
what  ^011  have  to  say,  instead  of  using 
all  which  comes  to  hand  ;  it  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  labor  if  you  write  verses  in  a  morn¬ 
ing,  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  choos¬ 
ing,  or  making  those  verses  fewer.  But 
a  perfect  artist  in  the  pure  style  is  as 
effortless  and  as  natural  as  in  any  style, 
perhaps  is  more  so.  Take  the  well- 
known  lines: 

“There  was  a  little  lawny  islet 
By  anemone  and  violet, 

Like  mosaic,  paven : 

And  its  roof  was  flowers  and  leaves 
Which  the  summer’s  l>reath  enweaves, 
Where  nor  sun,  nor  showers,  nor  breeze. 
Pierce  the  pines  and  tallest  trees. 

Each  a  gem  engraven. 

Girt  by  many  an  azure  wave 

With  which  the  clouds  and  mountains  pave 

A  lake’s  blue  chasm.” 

Shelley  had  many  merits  and  many 
defects.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  com¬ 
plete  or  indeed  for  any  estimate  of  him. 
But  one  excellence  is  most  evident.  His 
words  are  as  flexible  as  any  words ;  the 
rhythm  of  some  modulating  air  seems  to 
move  them  into  their  place  without  a 
,  struggle  by  the  poet  and  almost  without 
his  knowledge.  This  is  the  perfection 
of  pure  art,  to  embody  typical  concep¬ 
tions.  in  the  choicest,  the  fewest  acci¬ 
dents,  to  embody  them  so  that  each  of 
these  accidents  may  produce  its  full  ef¬ 
fect,  and  BO  to  embody  them  withont 
eflfort. 

[OOXCLUDKD  IS  THE  NEXT  NUMBEE.] 


Satarday  Review. 

HISTORICAL  NOVELS. 

The  influence  of  novels  upon  morality 
has  afforded  texts  to  a  good  many  ser¬ 
mons.  As  a  natural  consequence,  its  im¬ 
portance  has  been  absurdly  exaggerated. 
A  preacher  generally  is,  and  always 
ought  to  be,  a  temporary  victim  to  the 
delusion  which  attributes  every  evil  in 
the  world  to  some  one  cause — whether 
that  cause  be  drinking,  defective  drain¬ 
age,  or  the  awful  extension  of  sensation 
novels.  Every  iconoclast  thinks  his  own 
Mumbo- Jumbo  the  worst  of  all  possible 
idols.  Novels,  we  might  have  hoped, 
would  be  too  small  game  to  aft’ord  much 
zest  to  persecutors  ;  at  any  rate,  like  to¬ 
bacco  and  other  essential  elements  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  they  will  doubtless  rise  superior 
to  the  misguided  zeal  of  over-delicate 
moralists.  From  the  feeble  assaults  that 
have  been  made  upon  their  art,  authors 
of  novels  may,  however,  learn  one  lesson ; 
namely,  to  keep  as  shy  as  possible  of  all 
moral  tendency  whatever.  An  attack 
upon  the  Ten  Commandments  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  worst  crime  of  a  novelist,  as  well 
as  of  any  other  writer ;  but  the  crime  of 
next  magnitude  of  which  he  can  be  guilty 
is  to  take  the  Ten  Commandments  under 
his  patronage.  The  evils  of  such  advo¬ 
cacy  both  to  morality  and  to  the  novel 
have  to  be  occasionally  exposed  on  new 
outbreaks  of  the  tendency  to  run  sermons 
into  the  mould  of  romances.  The  deadly 
dulness  which  overspreads  both  the 
story  and  the  good  advice  is  a  sufficient 
penalty ;  and  the  certainty  of  suffering  for 
that  one  unpardonable  sin  is,  we  will 
hope,  beginning  to  be  understood. 

There  is  another  disease  to  which  nov¬ 
els  are  liable,  the  evils  of  which'  are  less 
generally  recognized.  To  confound  a 
novel  with  a  theological  treatise  is  per¬ 
haps  the  worst  blander,  but  it  is  one 
which  has  few  temptations  for  any  writer 
of  artistic  perceptions.  To  confound 
novels  with  history  is,  as  a  rule,  almost 
equally  fatal,  and  it  is  specially  annoying, 
because  its  apparent  ease  often  entices 
the  ablest  writers  to  undertake  an  impos¬ 
sible  task.  We  do  not  venture  to  assert 
that  in  all  cases  an  historical  novel  is  a 
monstrosity  in  literature,  for  such  an  as¬ 
sertion  would  bo  to  invite  contradictions 
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from  every  one  who  had  a  favorite  writer 
to  defend ;  but,  begging  every  reader  to 
make  such  exceptions  as  he  chooses,  we 
believe  the  general  rule  to  be  that  a  good 
historical  novel,  like  a  good  translation, 
is  amongst  the  rarest  of  literary  products. 
Innumerable  failures  have  only  increased 
the  number  of  candidates  for  success  in 
translating  Homer.  The  result  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  (we  here  pronounce  no  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  latest  aspirant)  that  out  of 
ten  given  translators,  any  nine  always 
say  that  the  tenth  is  execrable.  One  is 
sometimes  driven  by  the  multitude  of  re¬ 
quirements  to  the  conclusion  that  a  good 
translation  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  The 
problem,  until  solved  by  success,  remains, 
like  the  attempt  to  find  perpetual  motion 
or  to  square  the  circle,  a  charming  em¬ 
ployment  for  youthful  aspirants  too  rash 
or  too  ignorant  to  be  warned  by  the  fate 
of  predecessors.  The  conditions  to  be 
satisfied  by  the  historical  novelist  are 
almost  equally  numerous  and  incompati¬ 
ble.  Both  writers  have  to  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles.  The  translator  has  to 
resuscitate  antique  and  alien  modes  of 
thought,  and  to  produce  with  them,  when 
clothed  in  an  English  dress,  the  same 
effects  to  which  they  originally  gave  rise. 
The  historical  novelist  has  equally  to  re¬ 
vive  pictures  long  since  faded,  and  to 
appeal  to  our  sympathy  by  extinct  pas¬ 
sions  and  perplexities.  If  he  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  such  n.arrow  limits  .as  the  trans¬ 
lator,  he  has  less  to  guide  him.  The 
temptation  to  do  for  us  now  what  our 
ancestors  have  thoughtlessly  left  undone 
is  so  great  that  many  novelists  have  over¬ 
looked  both  the  slenderness  of  their  in¬ 
formation  and  the  difiiculty  of  complying 
with  the  necessary  conditions.  They 
have  manufactured  dreary  articles  by  the 
well-known  process  of  combining  the  in¬ 
formation  derived  from  a  dictionary  of 
antiquities  with  recollections  of  former 
romances. 

Sometimes,  as  in  those  dismal  produc¬ 
tions,  Gallus  and  Charides,  the  story 
is  felt  to  be  a  mere  thread  for  stringing 
together  detached  j)iece8  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  ;  or,  more  fortunately,  yo>i  feel 
that  the  characters  are  real  English  men 
and  women  walking  about,  in  contempt 
of  anachronism,  say,  in  the  last  days  of 
Pompeii,  sadly  hampered  in  their  move¬ 
ments  by  an  irrelevant  masquerade.  It 
seems  to  be  scarcely  possible  for  any 


genius  satisfactorily  to  fuse  the  two  ele¬ 
ments.  Sir  Walter  Scott  may  be  suji- 
posed  to  have  set  the  fashion.  lie  is  gen¬ 
erally  held  to  have  written  some  good  his¬ 
torical  novels.  We  do  not  class  amongst 
them  those  which,  like  Waverley,  refer 
to  a  state  of  society  scarcely  removed 
from  his  own  experience.  But  we  must 
confess,  however  much  it  may  make 
against  our  theory,  that  Ivanhoe  is  an 
undeniably  good  novel,  if  the  .test  of  a 
good  novel  is  the  impossibility  of  closing 
it  before  reaching  the  last  page.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  on  prying  profanely  even  into 
Ivanhoe^  and  shutting  our  eyes  resolutely 
to  the  irrepressible  vigor  and  spirit  of 
the  style,  it  is  easy  to  find  fault.  The 
characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere 
lay-figures,  carrying  about  assortments 
of  mediajval  implements  of  doubtful  au¬ 
thenticity.  They  talk  a  strange  gibber¬ 
ish  of  stilted  twaddle  mixed  with  strange 
oaths,  such  as  we  presume  no  human  be¬ 
ings  ever  talked  ;  they  act  on  motives  so 
strangely  removed  from  all  ordinary 
canons  of  criticism  that,  when  the  Tem¬ 
plar  dies  promiscuously  out  of  sheer  re¬ 
gard  for  the  exigencies  of  the  story,  we 
scarcely  feel  surprised.  In  that  unac¬ 
countable  M'orld,  “  strong  men  ”  may 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  suddenly  “  dy¬ 
ing  in  their  agony,”  without  any  assign¬ 
able  cause.  Even  Rebecca — for  whom 
Mr.  Thackeray  so  characteristically  e.\- 
pressed  his  attection — is  ostentatiously 
.and  unpleasantly  impossible.  In  fact, 
Ivanhoe  is  a  book  which  boys  of  any 
sense  delight  to  read,  and  which  men 
look  at  again  with  pleasure  because  they 
liked  it  when  boys ;  but  it  supposes  a 
world  so  unreal  that  the  passions  by  • 
which  it  is  moved  can  hardly  attect  our 
sympathy.  This  becomes  more  strikingly 
true  when  we  contrast  these  unrealities 
with  the  exquisite  pictures  of  Scotch  life 
in  the  Antiquary  or  Guy  Mannering. 
Ivanhoe  occupies  to  them  the  same  re¬ 
lation  as  the  carpenter’s  Gothic  of  sixty 
years  ago  to  the  best  modern  iirchitee- 
ture.  It  may  be  that  a  more  thorough 
schol.arship  would  have  enabled  Scott  to 
people  the  middle  ages  with  characters 
as  real  and  living  as  Dandie  Dinmont  or 
Edie  Ochiltree.  But  equally  ill  success 
has  attended  most  etlbrts  made  with  more 
elaborate  precautions.  INIr.  Thackeray’s 
Esmond  is  a  miracle  of  imitative  art. 
The  costumes  and  scenery  are  perfect. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  keenest- 
scented  critic  to  unearth  an  anachronism. 
The  age,  moreover,  to  which  it  applies  is 
one  not  too  far  removed  from  us  to  allow 
us  to  sympathize  with  the  motives  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  actors.  And  yet  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  success  was  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  smothering  the  vitality 
of  the  book.  Though  in  many  respects 
exquisitely  written,  it  is  the  work  of  a 
man  wosking  under  restraint ;  he  excites 
our  wonder,  like  the  Messrs.  Davenport 
performing  on  the  banjo.  It  is  not  that 
their  performance  is  by  any  means  a 
miracle  of  musical  art,  but  it  is  strange 
that  they  should  be  able  to  play  at  all 
when  they  are  tied  hand  and  foot.  Thus 
no  man,  woman,  or  child  in  Esmond 
ever  says  anything  that  he  or  she  might 
not  have  said  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
But,  after  all,  they  are  modern  characters 
in  more  or  less  disguise,  and  afraid  of 
their  disguise  slipping  off ;  they  hare  to 
step  carefully,  lest  it  should  appear  that 
they  are  mere  impostors,  sneaking  about 
a  century  and  a  half  before  their  birth. 
Blsmond  is  a  Pendennis  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  in  the  transition  all  the  little 
roughnesses  and  angularities  which  are 
the  best  indications  of  his  character  seem 
to  have  been  rubbed  off  or  concealed  by 
his  disguise.  The  difficulty  is  enormous 
of  finding  modes  of  displaying  character 
when  they  must  not  involve  anachronisms, 
and  when,  if  they  are  not  anachronisms, 
your  readers  will  probably  miss  their 
point  But  upon  the  use  made  of  the 
smaller  indications  of  character  all  the 
delicacy  of  novel-writing  depends. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  writing  an 
*  historical  novel  which  shall  be  at  once 
correct  in  all  the  little  points  of  keeping, 
and  vigorous  in  its  description  of  char¬ 
acter,  is  obvious.  The  mind  of  the 
w’riter  must  be  thoroughly  saturated 
with  a  severe  course  of  antiquanan 
knowledge  as  the  first  prelinnnary.  He 
must  afterwards  execute  a  series  of  tours 
de force,  to  keep  himself  in  the  correct 
attitude  through  every  consecutive  sen¬ 
tence  of  his  book.  If  this  is  not  enough 
to  quench  his  ardor,  he  will  have  the 
leasant  reflection  that  the  truer  he  is  to 
is  model  the  more  remote  he  will  be¬ 
come  from  the  sympathies  of  his  readers. 
The  temptjition  to  introduce  some  touch 
of  modem,  and  therefore  inapproi)riate, 
sentiment  is  almost  irresistible.  The  dif- 
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ficulty  becomes  still  more  obvious  on 
considering  the  cause  of  success  of  most 
of  the  eminently  successful  modern  nov¬ 
els.  The  great  charm  of  them  is  that 
they  convey  pleasantly  the  results  of 
personal  observation  and  sometimes  of 
personal  experience.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  thinly  disguised  memoirs  by 
contemporaries  or  autobiographies.  Miss 
Austen  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  efl'ect 
produced  by  merely  noting  down  the 
commonest  sights  with  an  eye  guided  by 
delicate  powers  of  observation.  The 
daily  gossip  of  the  most  uninteresting 
class  of  society  in  the  dreariest  villages, 
in  one  of  the  most  prosaic  periods  of 
history,  is  strangely  converted  into  a 
work  of  exquisite  art.  Miss  Bronte  may 
be  taken  to  represent  the  autobiographi¬ 
cal  novelist.  The  life  of  a  governess  at 
Brussels,  or  of  a  girl  in  an  orphan  school 
in  Yorkshire,  does  not  suggest  a  very 
exciting  programme  ;  yet  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  keenness  with  which  she  had  felt 
the  ]»08ition  herself  enabled  her  to  make 
all  England  follow  breathlessly  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Jane  Eyre  or  Lucy  Snow. 
If  Miss  Bronte  had  written  about  any 
other  subject  than  herself,  her  books 
would  probably  have  never  got  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  edition.  It  would  be  easy  to  trace, 
in  the  best  novels  of  the  day,  how  many 
pieces  owe  their  merit  to  the  fact  that 
they  describe  the  novelist  himself  in 
masquerade ;  they  have  something  of 
the  interest  of  confessions,  without  dis¬ 
gusting  us  by  obviously  morbid  senti¬ 
ment.  If  we  subtracted  all  the  descrip¬ 
tions  which  are  in  fact  veiled  accounts 
of  the  writer’s  own  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation,  we  should  reduce  the  best 
novels  to  an  empty  husk.  The  story 
might  remain,  but  the  characters  would 
become  blank  lay-figures.  And  this  is 
what  historical  novelists  for  the  most 
part  undertake  to  do.  The  whole  of  the 
scenery,  in  the  widest  sense,  must  be 
supplied  from  the  memory,  not  of  things, 
but  of  books.  In  other  words,  the  writer 
must  reproduce  for  us,  not  living  im¬ 
pressions,  but  cram.  We  cannot  but 
leel  this  even  in  reading  that  remarkable 
book  liomola.  It  is  admirably  written, 
and  the  conception  of  many  of  the  char¬ 
acters  is  really  poetical.  But  it  is  given 
to  no  one  to  move  quite  freely  in  such 
fetters.  We  often  feel  painful  that  the 
necessity  of  a  wary  avoidance  of  anaub- 
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ronisms  acts  as  a  heavy  constraint  rather  trust  to  illustratinpr  bygone  man- 
upon  the  writer.  It  is  especially  in  the  ners  and  customs  out  of  histories,  and 
humorous  parts,  which  recjuire  the  most  leave  novels  to  pursue  their  only  legiti- 
spontaneous  effort,  that  this  burden  mate  aim  of  causing  the  maximum 
makes  itself  felt.  There  is  a  heavy  fall  amount  of  pleasure, 
from  the  natural  wit  of  Mrs.  Poyser  to  The  positive  evil  which  novels  inflict 
the  elaborate  facetiousness  which  stands  upon  history  is  too  obvious  to  require 
for  practical  joking  in  Florence  in  the  illustration.  We  might  deduce  examples 
middle  ages.  In  short,  in  writing  nov-  enough  from  modern  historians  to  show  • 
els,  the  work  should  come  from  a  full  an  occasional  confusion  in  their  minds 
mind,  not  from  one  diligently  furnished  between  two  provinces  which  they  should 
with  information  for  the  purpose;  and  be  anxious  to  keep  distinct.  Thehistori- 
every  artificial  impediment  to  action  cal  style  approximates  only  too  often  to 
should  be  thrown  to  the  winds.  It  is  the  novelist’s.  A  novelist  is  bound  to 
rare,  indeed,  to  find  any  one  whose  be  omniscient.  He  can  account  for  the 
knowledge  is  equal  to  the  task  of  writing  secret  strings  that  pull  all  his  puppets, 
an  historical  novel,  and  who  prefers  it  Historians  think  themselves  bound  to 
to  writing  a  history.  construct  a  theory  of  the  character  of 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  evils  every  noted  man,  as  an  anatomist  infers 
which  this  unnatural  combination  of  arts  a  bird  from  its  shin  bone.  A  novelist 
produces  upon  the  novelist.  The  evil  of  throws  in  pretty  little  touches  of  scenery 
spoiling  a  few  novels  may  not  perhaps  at  every  available  corner  of  his  work, 
be  a  very  great  one,  when  we  consider  Some  historians  are  equally  fond  of  draw- 
what  bountiful  provision  n.ature  has  ing  hypothetical  pictures  of  what  prob- 
made  for  keeping  up  the  species.  It  is,  ably  happened  if  the  winds  and  the  waves 
however,  always  annoying  to  see  great  behaved  with  a  due  sense  of  propriety, 
powers  thrown  away — to  see  an  artist  But  to  pursue  this  subject  into  any  detail 
endeavoring  to  paint  w’ith  a  broom  in-  would  be  to  review  certain  modern  writ- 
stead  of  a  brush,  or  a  musician  elaborate-  ers  who  h.ave  shown  such  skill  in  fusing 
ly  performing  upon  the  marrowbones  the  two  arts  that,  if  they  succeeded,  the 
and  cleaver.  If  historical  novels,  excej)t  boundaries  might  be  entirely  obliterat- 
in  rare  circumstances,  are  an  illegitimate  ed.  Novelists  have  done  enough  in  im- 
form  of  art,  it  is  desirable  to  warn  oft'  pressing  upon  us  their  views  of  history, 
from  the  p.nth  any  one  who  could  do  well  Most  people’s  information  about  the 
in  the  more  direct  way.  The  evil,  how-  reign  of  Richard  I.  is  taken  as  exclu- 
ever,  does  not  end  in  its  ettcct  upon  sively  from  Scott  as  their  views  about 
romance  ;  it  is  j)erhai)s,  felt  more  strong-  Henry  IV".  come  from  Shakspeare.  In 
ly  in  its  reaction  upon  history.  If,  as  both  cases,  the  impressions  made  are  so 
we  have  said,  an  historical  novel  is  per  lively  that  it  is  hard  for  any  one  to  form 
se  a  bad  thing,  it  does  not  require  much  a  correct  picture  of  the  reality.  But 
argument  to  show  that  it  can  at  least  do  historians  should  remember  that  to  rival 
no  good  as  a  history.  If  it  is  dull  as  a  the  brilliancy  of  the  effect  it  is  necessary 
novel,  it  is  certainly  stupid  as  a  means  to  use  colors  of  very  doubtful  perina- 
of  conveying  information.  In  the  good  nence. 

books  by  which  our  infant  minds  were  - 

occasionally  instructed,  the  story  might 

be  inferior  to  that  of  llohhison  Crusoe  Bentiey’i  Misceiuny. 

or  the  Arabian  Kights,  the  morality  of  ^  GROUP  OF  FRENCH  PAINTERS, 
which  excellent  works-  is  simply  non¬ 
existent.  But  they  w’ere  considered  in  Wmi  the  death  of  the  Gr.and  Monarch 

the  light  of  a  sweetener  to  secure  the  and  the  regency  of  Philip  of  Orleans,  a 
reception  of  a  nauseous  moral,  otherwise  marked  ch.ange  took  place  in  the  entire 
liable  to  total  and  decided  rejection,  political  and  social  life  of  France,  and  the 
Still  the  artistic  superiority  of  the  Ara-  same  was  the  case  with  art.  Hitherto 
bian  Nights  remained  incontestable,  an  elevated  style  had  prevailed  in  the 
and  we  always  wished  that  we  might  be  j  arts,  especially  in  literature  and  painting, 
allowed  to  keep  the  medicine  and  the  I  but  now  the  period  of  the  pleasing  or 
lump  of  sugar  separate.  We  would  |  beautiful  style  set  in.  Affected  dignity 
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was  dethroned  bj  coquettish  grace.  The 
predominant  trait  in  the  duke’s  personal 
character  was  at  once  transferred  to 
the  physiognomy  of  mental  production. 
Philip  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Muses, 
and  did  not  consider  himself  too  exalted 
to  follow  the  example  of  King  Ren6,  and 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  followers  of  Apollo. 
Just  as  he  liked  to  have  his  musical  com¬ 
positions  applauded  by  the  pit,  although 
his  talent  was  not  very  deep,  so  he  found 
pleasure  in  occupying  his  leisure  hours 
at  Versailles  or  Marly  with  the  brush 
and  the  palette.  But  an  even  greater 
effect  was  produced  on  the  arts  by  the 
regent’s  zeal  in  collecting  a  large  picture- 
gallery.  lie  flattered  himself  with  being 
an  excellent  connoisseur,  and  after  a 
while  collected  such  a  number  of  pictures 
'  that  his  collection  rivalled  that  of  the 
king.  From  his  liberal  passion  for  art 
the  living  painters  derived  no  slight  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  they  managed  to  work  on 
the  duke’s  weak  side.  The  following  an¬ 
ecdote  is  characteristic  of  the  man : 
“  What  do  you  think  of  Sainte  Magda¬ 
lene?”  Cardinal  Dubois  asked  him,  one 
day.  “  Which  one  ?  ”  the  duke  remark¬ 
ed  ;  “  Corregio’s,  Guido  Reui’s,  or  Le¬ 
brun’s?”  “The  Magdalene  of  Our 
Ijord,”  the  cardinal  remarked.  “  I  do 
not  know  her.  Is  it  La  Valliere  ?  ”  “The 
wretched  man!  ’’Dubois  exclaimed  ;  “  he 
will  never  know  anything  of  history.” 
“  History  ?  ”  was  the  duke’s  answer ; 
“  how  many  truths  are  there  floating 
about  on  the  ocean  of  lies?” 

The  liberty  of  development  which  was 
granted  to  the  arts,  and,  in  fact,  to  the 
entire  mental  power  of  the  nation,  by  the 
regency,  and  eventually  by  Louis  XV^L, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  gift  of  doubtful 
value,  because  it  was  merely  the  liberty 
of  enjoyment,  the  liberty  to  sin.  Still 
it  is  indubitable  that  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  on  the  academic  close 
borough  introduced  a  large  amount 
of  fresh  strength,  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie,  into  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  that  the  lively  rivalry 
which  the  national  feeling  for  art  com¬ 
menced  with  the  tradition  which  had 
grown  in  the  course  of  time  automatic, 
developed  an  entirely  new  school,  which, 
however,  _we  must  confess,  has  been 
christened  the  masterpiece  of  bad  taste. 

The  first,  and  undeniably  the  greatest, 
master  who  gave  an  artistic  expression 


to  the  ideal  of  his  age,  idealized  sensual¬ 
ity,  was  Antoine  Watteau.  Owing  his 
first  attempts  at  drawing  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  some  strolling  players  who  dis¬ 
played  their  grotesque  scenes  in  the  open 
air,  he  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  became  a  scene-painter.  Ere  long, 
however,  he  resolved,  instead  of  working 
for  the  theatre,  to  make  the  stage,  with 
its  masques  and  scenery,  the  subject  of 
his  brush,  and  resumed  the  artistic  efforts 
of  his  early  years.  When  he  exposed 
for  the  first  time  these  quickly  drawn 
and  sketchy  performances,  they  appeared 
through  their  grace  and  grotesquencss 
something  perfectly  new,  for  in  their  en¬ 
tire  manner  they  did  not  stand  in  the 
slightest  relation  with  the  hollow,  pom¬ 
pous  style  of  the  Ac-ademicians,  or  with 
the  Dutch  comprehension  of  common¬ 
place  existence.  But  it  took  a  consider¬ 
able  time  ere  the  learned  connoisseurs 
were  agreed  as  to  Watteau  being  a 
painter.  From  theatrical  farces  our  ar¬ 
tist  easily  passed  on  to  the  farces  of  re¬ 
ality,  which  the  well-born  society  of  those 
days  performed.  With  this  step  he  first 
entered  on  the  ground  which  rendered 
his  name  great.  Paris  quickly  found  a 
fitting  appellation  for  the  newly-creafed 
style,  and  Watteau,  as  peintre  des  fetes 
galaiites,  was  in  a  short  time  the  man  of 
the  fashionable  world,  which  he  ruled  for 
many  years  by  painting  fans,  furniture, 
and  even  clothes.  The  elegant  world 
dressed  la  Watteau,  it  apj»ointed  its 
boudoirs  and  salons  a  la  Watteau.  Tlie 
enchanter  was  everywhere  visible  in  his 
works,  but  very  rarely  in  person.  Strange¬ 
ly  enough,  the  artist,  who  was  ever 
cheerful  and  playful  in  his  sketches,  w:is 
himself  a  misanthrope,  one  of  those  un¬ 
fortunate  creatures  who,  governed  by 
constant  unrest,  can  never  establish  his 
life  on  a  permanent  basis.  For  W atteau, 
existence  w’as  only  half  living  without 
the  theatre,  the  opera,  and  a  gay  variety 
of  men  and  things.  And  yet  tlie  most 
painful  reminiscence  of  his  life  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  stage,  if  we  may  believe 
the  story  of  his  love  for  the  celebrated 
I  danseusc.  La  Montague.  While  eng.aged 
as  scene-painter  at  the  Grand  Ojiera,  ho 
!  formed  a  passionate  attachment  for  the 
girl  with  whose  portrait  he  gained  his 
first  and  happiest  triumph  in  the  circle 
!  of  the  theatrical  Graces.  But  his  ardent 
i  love  met  with  no  return,  and,  wretched 
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and  angry,  he  turned  Ids  back  on  the  false 
beauty.  What  irony  of  fate !  The  de¬ 
spised  lover,  with  the  lethal  arrow  in  his 
heart,  became  the  apostle  of  amorous 
happiness,  which  he  proclaimed  with  an 
eloquent  brush.  The  dream  of  felicity, 
which  rarely  quitted  him,  constituted 
henceforth  his  happiness.  His  fancy 
summoned  up  the  most  exquisite  pictures, 
in  order  to  console  him  for  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  his  heart.  Thus  he  created  an 
ideal  of  happiness,  which  only  bore  the 
appearance  of  reality. 

It  is  an  honor  to  Charles  de  Lafo8se,the 
director  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  unusual  talent  of  Watteau,  which  had 
ripened  without  any  academic  training. 
The  latter  was  permitted  to  exhibit  his 
pictures  in  the  ante-room  of  the  Acade- 
mle.  But  his  ambition  desired  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  celebrated  institution. 
As  his  circumstances  at  that  hour  were 
unfavorable,  he  hoped  to  obtain  assist¬ 
ance  for  a  journey  to  Italy.  Lafosse,  who 
noticed  him  and  his  paintings  one  day  in 
the  ante-room,  addressed  him  in  the  kind¬ 
est  manner.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
|)ainter  of  such  pictures  did  not  require 
a  Journey  to  Italy,  hut  merely  some  visits 
of  ceremony,  in  order  to  obtain  the  votes 
of  the  Academicians.  Watteau  obeyed 
the  intimation,  and  on  August  28th,  1717, 
was  received  into  the  Academic  by  virtue 
of  his  presentation  picture,  “  A  Trip  to 
the  Island  of  Cythera.”  From  this  mo¬ 
ment  Watteau  became  a  sort  of  fobulotis 
.anim.al  for  the  world  of  fashion. 

Still,  all  the  honors  and  intinnatlons  of 
applause  which  fell  to  his  share  w’ere  un¬ 
able  to  banish  the  feeling  of  melancholy 
which  occupied  his  mind.  As  a  distrac¬ 
tion,  he  spent  some  time  at  the  palace  of 
Chantilly,  the  property  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  who  had  ordered  of  him  a  scries 
of  pictures  relating  to  the  passions  of  the  I 
regent-duke.  Another  time  he  went  to 
Nogent-sur-Marne,  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  I 
old  friend  who  was  euro  there.  The  ' 
honest  churchman  was  obliged  to  sit  to  ^ 
him  for  pierrots  and  pantaloons.  From 
this  period  Watteau's  jovi.al  masquer¬ 
ade  scenes  are  said  to  date.  Though 
he  did  not  feel  at  all  cheered  himself, 
he  expected  alleviation  from  lengthened 
travels.  For  this  object  he  went  to  Eng- ' 
land,  but  returned  to  Paris  sadder  and 
paler  than  ever.  Bearing  the  seeds  of  ' 
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I  death  in  his  breast,  he  again  proceeded 
to  Nogent,  where  Lefevre,  the  intendant 
of  the  court  festivals,  lent  him  a  country- 
house.  Unfortunately,  his  old  flame  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  there  too,  and  now  that  the 
excitement  of  youth  had  passed  away, 
offered  her  heart  to  her  formerly  despised 
lover.  They  lived  together  peaceably  at 
first,  but  the  ill-humor  on  both  sides  soon 
i  put  an  end  to  their  felicity.  They  ex- 
I  changed  bitter  language,  and,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Madame  de  Lambert, 
even  came  to  blows.  The  danseuse  con¬ 
sequently  preferred  returning  to  Paris. 
Watteau  remained  behind  to  die  present¬ 
ly.  His  death  was  of  a  tragi-comical 
nature.  One  morning  he  made  his  will, 
and  confessed  for  the  last  time.  What 
grieved  him  most  was,  thal  he  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  die  at  a  strange  place ;  for  it  was 
bad,  he  remarked,  to  be  buried  in  a  soci¬ 
ety  of  whom  he  did  not  know  a  soul.  He 
left  all  he  possessed — namely,  his  debts — 
to  four  of  his  friends,  and  the  friends  fur¬ 
nished  a  worthy  example  by  accepting 
the  legacy.  Among  the  sins  he  confessed 
was  the  awful  crime  of  having  employed 
the  worthy  priest  as  a  model  for  his 
mountebanks.  After  receiving  absolu¬ 
tion  for  this,  too,  he  fell  asleep  for  ever, 

I  and  W51S  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Nogent. 

One  great  merit  of  Watteau  was  the 
variety  of  his  characters,  in  a  style  which, 
after  all,  was  monotonous,  and  continu- 
‘  ally  repe.ated  itself.  He  produced  a  per- 
!  feet  series  of  young  and  old  fops,  fiery 
lovers,  atid  irresistible  or  biases  beaux. 
Amid  his  feminine  figures,  with  their 
pretty  soubrette  faces,  we  can  easily  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  capricious  and  the  tender, 
the  yielding  and  the  pining,  the  challeng¬ 
ing  and  the  reserved  hearts.  However 
ridiculous  the  conduct  of  this  world  turn¬ 
ed  topsy  turvy  may  appear,  the  artist 
himself  accepted  it  with  the  most  fortu¬ 
nate  simplicity  as  a  perfectly  correct  ex¬ 
istence,  and  nowhere  displayed  a  trace 
of  irony  or  a  tendency  to  caricature.  His 
pupils,  however,  strove  to  introduce  re¬ 
finement  in  the  place  of  simple  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Nicolas  Lancretand  Jean  Baptiste 
Pater  often  played  consciously  into  the 
hands  of  frivolity  :  the  former  as  the  pet¬ 
ted  artist  of  fashionable  society,  the  latter 
as  a  manufacturer  of  pictures  for  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes,  who  strove  to  imitate  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  the  great  at  a  cheap  price. 

Simeou  Chardin  forms  a  marked  een- 
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tra*t  with  peintrce  de*  fite»  galantef. 
With  him  we  quit  the  sphere  of  noble 
passions,  the  circle  of  bUue*  loungers, 
and  enter  the  house  of  the  bourgeois. 
He  is  the  first  F'rench  painter  who  found 
a  liking  for  the  paltry  life,  the  restricted 
activity,  of  the  so-called  third  estate. 
He  allows  us  to  take  a  glance  at  the  do¬ 
mestic  circumstances  and  family  history 
of  the  bourgeoisie.  Although  this  glance 
informs  us  of  the  intrusion  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  mode  of  life  into  the  olden  habits, 
w'e  still  see  that  the  feelings  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  rejnain  unaffected  by  the  refined 
materialism  and  wretched  nihilism  of 
the  higher  classes.  There  is  some  of  the 
easy  and  uimretending  humor  of  a 
Metzu  and  a  Dow  in  Chardin’s  manner. 
He  does  not  seek  for  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  motives'  in  the  quaint  diversity 
of  daily  life.  Some  small  incidents,  such 
as  the  sport  of  children,  the  occupation 
of  the  house-wife  in  the  kitchen  and 
keeping-room,  the  evening  meal  of  the 
family,  suffices  him  to  produce  a  pleas¬ 
ing  picture.  His  compositions  are  always 
remarkably  simple,  at  times  even  some¬ 
what  empty  and  poor,  as  the  few  fig¬ 
ures  stand  out  sketchily  from  the  mo¬ 
notonous  background.  The  opulence  of 
Dutch  housekeeping,  the  impression  of 
wealth  and  comfort,  are  absent  in  these 
quiet  life  pictures.  What  we  see  is  not 
a  bourgeoisie  which  has  attained  politi¬ 
cal  power  by  its  own  strength,  which 
likes  to  place  itself  on  a  level  with  kings 
and  princes  as  regards  substantial  lux¬ 
ury,  but  merely  the  tiers  Hat  to  which 
the  Revolution  first  granted  a  position 
in  public  life. 

The  work  with  which  Chardin  first 
made  a  name  was  the  Benedicite  now 
in  the  Louvre.  It  represents  a  young 
mother  in  her  simple  house-garb,  with  a 
neat  white  morning-cap  on  her  head, 
such  as  the  Parisiennes  used  to  M'ear 
with  coquettish  carelessness.  She  is 
just  going  to  ladle  out  soup  for  her 
two  little  girls,  but  waits  w’ith  maternal 
earnestness  for  the  grace,  which  the 
younger  child  is  about  to  repeat,  while 
the  elder,  vacillating  between  hunger 
and  devotion,  casts  a  sly  glance  at  the 
soup-tureen.  The  children  are  anything 
but  Graces,  and  the  mother  herself  hard¬ 
ly  deserves  the  appellation  of  pretty, 
but  the  unpretending  naturalness  with 
which  the  little  family  scene  is  depicted 
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produces  a  most  soothing  effect,  which 
at  that  day  must  have  been  all  the  more 
powerful.  Chardin’s  women  suffer  from 
a  certain  typical  uniformity,  and  so  do 
his  children,  and  this  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  the  artist,  who  bad  the 
reputation  of  l>eing  an  excellent  husband 
and  father,  obtained  the  models  from 
his  own  family. 

Genre  painting  attained  greater  im¬ 
portance  and  more  general  recognition 
through  the  productions  of  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Greuze,  who,  born  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  Chardin,  was  guided  in  his 
style  by  very  different  influences.  If  we 
desire  to  convey  a  cursory  idea  of  the 
distinction  between  the  two,  we  may  say 
that  Chardin  was  the  representative  of 
the  simple,  Greuze  of  the  sentimental, 
genre.  The  former  was  pleased  with 
reality  as  he  found  it,  and  all  his  motives 
are  derived  from  direct  observation ; 
the  latter  is  rarely  contented  with  sim¬ 
ple  nature,  he  remodels  it  so  that  it  may 
respond  to  his  feelings,  which  were  those 
of  a  great  majority  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  But  it  was  unfortunate  for 
Greuze  that  he  followed  Diderot’s  ad¬ 
vice,  and  introduced  the  false  pathos  of 
the  stage  into  his  genre  pictures.  In 
this  way  he  placed  a  constraint  on  him¬ 
self,  and  cut  away  the  best  impulses  of 
his  talent.  That  he  had  the  gift  of  de¬ 
tecting  pleasant  features  in  nature  and 
life,  he  proves  in  many  of  his  pictures, 
especially  when  he  depicts  the  harmless 
sports  of  merry  children. 

Greuze  was  the  son  of  an  architect  at 
Toumus,  a  small  town  in  Burgundy, 
and  studied  under  Gromdon,  a  painter 
at  Lyons.  With  no  money  in  his  purse, 
but  a  head  all  the  fuller  of  dreams 
and  plans,  be  set  out  eventually  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  capital  of  France. 
On  the  road,  portrait-painting  supplied 
his  daily  wants.  On  arriving  safely  in 
Paris,  he  ere  long  exhibited  his  “  La  Lee 
ture  de  la  Bible,”  and  his  debut  was  most 
successful.  In  1754  he  tried  for  the 
Acad6mie  prize,  and  obtained  the  travel¬ 
ling  scholarship  by  his  picture  of  the 
“  Deceived  Blind  Man.”  In  Rome  he 
met  Fragonard  the  artist,  and  joined  that 
adventurer.  Both  felt  more  interested 
in  the  living  beauties  of  the  Eternal 
City  than  in  the  dead  beauties  of  the  old 
artists.  Fragonard  was  as  fickle  as  a 
butterfly,  Greuze  an  earnest  lover,  whose 
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heirt  was  entirely  tilled  with  the  passion. 
The  “  heantifiil  Leander,”  as  his  friend 
and  confidant  christened  him,  had  the 
misfortune  to  please  the  amiable  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  Roman  grandee,  whose  portrait 
he  was  commissioned  to  paint.  I^etitia 
was  resolved  on  Hying  privily  with  her 
beloved,  but  Grenze  displayed  good 
sense.  The  respect,  combined  with  grat- 
itiule,  which  he  owed  the  father,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  misusing  his  confidence, 
and  he  contented  himself  with  the  young 
lady’s  portrait.  In  later  years,  when 
she  had  become  the  wife  of  the  Prince 
d’Este,  she  thanked  the  painter  in  a  let¬ 
ter  for  his  noble  self-denial,  for  she  felt 
hafpy  with  her  husband  and  children. 
Unfortun.ately,  Greuze  was  not  fated  to 
enjoy  the  same  degree  of  happiness. 
When  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  his  in¬ 
come  grew  with  his  reputation,  be  mar¬ 
ried  a  bourgeois  girl,  who  was  more  in¬ 
clined  to  extravagance  than  to  domestic 
habits.  She  was  as  wdiimsical  as  a  great 
lady,  and  was  accustomed  to  throw 
money  out  of  the  windows,  in  order  to 
give  herself  the  appearance  of  a  petite 
rnnrquue.  For  all  that,  the  painter  did 
not  withdraw  his  love  from  her.  lie 
consoled  hihiself  for  her  bad  propensities  i 
in  his  affection  for  his  children,  whom, 
like  his  wife,  he  frequently  depicted  on 
canvas.  Still,  the  example  which  the 
artist  afforded  his  wife  was  not  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  render  her  modest  and  contented. 
He  was  as  vain  of  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance  as  he  was  of  his  talent.  He  soon 
learnt  to  charge  high  prices,  and  to  play 
the  gre.at  gentleman,  when  his  income 
became  larger.  He  wore  the  finest  lace 
in  his  jabot  and  ruffles  ;  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  stones  glistened  in  his  shirt-pin  and 
rings ;  and  he  carried  a  magnificent 
sword  at  his  side. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Grenze 
lived  in  seclusion.  His  daughters,  Anna 
and  Caroline,  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
attached,  presided  over  the  household. 
Owing  to  the  favorable  state  of  his  for¬ 
tune,  he  could  look  forward  to  the  future 
without  apprehension.  Suddenly  the 
storm  of  the  Revolution  burst  over 
France.  The  state  bankruptcy,  and  the 
consequent  ruin  of  many  large  banking-  j 
houses,  robbed  the  aged  man  of  nearly 
all  his  property.  No  other  resources 
remained  to  him  but  those  afforded  by 
his  brush  and  palette.  But  his  talent 


had  also  lost  the  larger  portion  of  its 
former  value,  not  so  much  through  age 
as  through  the  perfect  metamorphosis  in 
artistic  taste.  The  Revolution  not  only 
I  abolished  the  goddesses  in  hooped  pet- 
I  ticoats,  the  frivolous  graces,  and  the  am- 
I  orous  shepherds,  but  the  fathers  of  fami- 
I  lies,  the  worthy  mothers,  virtuous  daugh- 
!  ters  and  prodigal  sons,  were  equally  un- 
!  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  race 
'  of  heroes,  with  an  apotheosis  of  whom 
David  and  his  successors  inaugurated 
the  new'  era. 

I  Order  gradually  returned,  and  with  it 
I  new  hopes,  new  prosperity,  and  new  re¬ 
nown.  France  liberally  rewarded  the 
I  painters  who  w’ere  the  heralds  of  her 
'  glory.  Not  a  soul  thought  of  Greuze  ; 
he  belonged  to  the  past,  and  was  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  dead.  During  the  oon- 
aulate  the  forgotten  artist  seems  to  have 
been  recalled  to  memory.  A  still-exist¬ 
ing  letter  of  the  master  to  Napoleon’s 
ministers  mentions  a  commission  which 
the  government  had  given  him.  In  it 
we  read,  inter  alia  :  “  The  picture  I  am 
preparing  for  the  government  is  half 
finished.  The  position  in  which  I  find 
myself  compels  me  to  ask  you  to  order 
a  further  payment,  on  account,  so  that 
I  may  complete  the  task.  I  had  the 
honor  to  inform  you  of  -my  great  misfor¬ 
tune.  I  have  lost  everything  but  my  tal¬ 
ent  and  courage.  I  count  seventy-five 
years,  and  have  not  a  commission  for  a 
single  picture.  No  moment  in  my  life 
has  been  so  painful  as  the  present  one.” 
Greuse  lived  amid  privations  and  want 
to  the  age  of  eighty-one,  earning  a  scan¬ 
ty  livelihood  by  his  brtish,  and  full  of 
apprehensions  as  to  the  future  of  his 
daughters.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
painted  his  own  portrait  with  such  care 
abd  force  that  it  attracted  universal  ad¬ 
miration  in  the  salon  of  1805.  It  was 
almost  the  only  thing  he  was  able  to 
leave  his  daughters.  “  You  will  be  able 
to  sell  it  for  one  hundred  louis  d’or,” 
he  remarked.  A  few  days  after,  he 
died,  and  was  buried  without  arous¬ 
ing  any  attention.  The  monumental  ma¬ 
nia  of  our  generation  has  seized  upon 
him  too,  however,  and  his  statue  is  about 
to  be  erected  in  Toumus. 

Two  French  painters  of  the  monarch¬ 
ical  period  also  deserve  mention  :  Carle 
Vanloo  and  Fran9oi8  Boucher.  Both 
must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed  con- 
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fiiderablc  talent,  which  was  not  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  because  the  frivolous  taste  of 
the  age  exercised  a  perceptible  influence 
over  art.  Both  possessed  a  rare  taste 
in  blending  colors.  Vnnloo,  a  member 
of  that  widely-spread  Netherlandish  ar¬ 
tist  family  which,  during  the  first  two 
thirds  of  the  eighteenth  century,  enjoy¬ 
ed  a  European  reputation  for  portrait¬ 
painting,  did  not  belong  to  the  gena 
d’aaprit,  although  they  liked  to  have  his 
company.  His  education  must  have 
been  very  defective,  even  though  M-e 
only  believe  half  of  what  Diderot  re- 
]>eatedly  declared,  that  he  could  neither 
read  nor  w’rite,  speak  nor  think.  The 
celebrated  encyclopedist,  indeed,  treats 
“  good  Carle  ”  with  ^  certain  kindly 
condescension,  and  was  intensely  de¬ 
lighted  when  “cette  bete  de  Vanloo” 
once  had  ideas  which,  in  reality,  could 
only  be  expected  from  a  man  of  genius. 
There  is  an  interesting  account  of  his 
peculiarities  in  the  editor’s  preface  to 
Diderot’s  JEaaai  aur  la  Peinturt.  Van¬ 
loo  was  naturally  a  good-humored  man, 
but  was  accustomed  to  fall  very  sudden¬ 
ly  into  a  silence  which  painfully  aflected 
those  who  did  not  know  him.  lie  would 
frequently  not  ntter  a  word  for  weeks, 
but  8apj)ed  regularly  with  his  wife,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  pupils,  whom  he  silently  watch¬ 
ed  with  flashing  and  fear-inspiring  eyes. 
He  treated  the  pupils  of  the  royal  school, 
who  lived  in  his  house,  like  children. 
He  would  call  them  together  now  and 
then  in  order  to  hear  their  opinion  about 
a  picture  he  was  engaged  on.  But  if 
one  of  them  happened  to  express  an  hon¬ 
est  opinion,  they  were  compelled  to  bolt 
in  all  haste  in  order  to  escape  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  fists.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later, 
he  would  send  for  the  stern  critic,  and 
say,  “  You  were  right :  here  are  twenty 
sous  for  you  to  go  to  the  theatre  ;  ”  and 
woe  to  the  lad  who  declined  the  reward. 
When  Frederick  the  Great  offered  him  a 
post  as  court  painter,  with  an  annual 
,  salary  of  three  thousand  thalers,  and  an 
extra  payment  for  each  picture,  he  wrote 
to  the  negotiator.  Marquis  d’Argens  : 
“Sir:  For  a  man  to  give  up  his  coun¬ 
try,  is  a  step  over  which  he  must  reflect 
all  his  life.”  After  all,  he  did  not  go 
himself,  bot  sent  his  nephew  to  Berlin. 
He  knew  what  he  w’as  about,  however, 
when  he  declined  this  brilliant  ofler. 
His  prospects  in  Paris  became  with  each 
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year  more  favorable.  He  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  favored  by  the  court. 
In  1748,  his  friend  Coypel  intrusted  him 
with  the  management  of  the  Ecole  Iloy- 
ale,  and  four  years  later  he  took  his 

f)lace  as  premier  peintre  du  roi.  In  176.3 
le  also  became  director  of  the  Academie. 
Moreover,  he  was  highly  respected  by 
the  lower  classes  as  well  as  the  higher. 
When  he  appeared  one  evening' at  the 
theatre,  after  a  lengthened  illness,  the 
whole  pit  rose  and  welcomed  him  with 
a  perfect  storm  of  applause. 

The  false  art  of  the  eighteenth  century 
reached  its  culminating  point  with 
Boucher.  His  works  reveal  more  plain¬ 
ly  than  many  a  book  the  utter  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  his  ago,  which  only 
revelled  in  sensuality.  Vanloo,  and 
many  other  artists  who  sought  their 
ideals  on  the  boards  or  in  the  boudoirs 
of  the  nobility,  also  represented  human¬ 
ity  as  they  saw  it — powdered,  painted, 
in  a  slight  negligee^  or  confined  in  cor¬ 
sets,  hoo|)ed  petticoats,  and  buckled 
shoes,  with  a  tempting,  victorious  smile 
on  the  lips,  and  the  tire  of  eager  sen¬ 
suality  in  the  eyes ;  but  still  there  was 
a  certain  degree  of  earnestness  and  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  dignity  of  art  in  these  paint¬ 
ers.  It  was  different  with  Boucher. 
At  that  day,  caprice  and  love  of  pleasure 
ruled  everything.  The  priest  toyed  with 
religion,  the  king  with  monarchy,  the 
philosopher  with  science,  the  artist  with 
art.  Boucher  threw  himself  recklessly 
into  this  frivolous  society,  and  what  he 
himself  sought  and  loved,  the  excitement 
of  curiosity,  the  malicious  twitching  at 
the  light  veil,  the  last  relic  of  shame 
with  which  social  etiquette  covered  las¬ 
civiousness,  he  also  strove  after  in  the 
creations  of  his  fancy  and  brush. 

This  artist’s  industry  w'as  great.  He 
frequently  worked  incessantly  day  and 
niglit,  sometimes  for  high  prices,  some¬ 
times  for  low,  for  churches,  the  court, 
or  theatres.  His  income  in  his  good 
time  amounted  to  no  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.  But  his 
expenses  were  equally  great,  for  he  lived 
as  a  grand  seigneur,  and  gave  his  friends 
the  most  splendid  feasts.  One  of  his 
acts  of  extravagance  cost  him  a  whole 
year’s  income :  it  was  the  celebrated 
feast  of  the  gods,  in  which  the  whole  of 
Olympus  was  represented.  Boucher  en¬ 
acted  the  part  of  Jupiter;  his  beloved, 
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in  a  diaphanous  costume,  was  Hebe,  and 
served  the  gods  and  goddesses  through¬ 
out  the  night  with  nectar  and  ambrosia. 
Ilis  fortunes  were  greatly  promoted  by 
the  protection  of  the  Pompadour.  She 
it  was  who  at  length  procured  his  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Academie,  by  which  he  had 
been  rejected,  and,  when  Vanloo  died, 
he  took  his  place  as  first  painter  to  the 
king.  After  the  death  of  the  Pompa¬ 
dour,  Boucher  put  in  a  claim  for  the 
favor  of  the  Du  Barry,  which  was  not 
refused  him.  He  was  not  destined,  how¬ 
ever,  to  witness  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
Louis.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  that 
drunken  generation,  crowned  with  al¬ 
ready  fading  roses,  who  sank  into  the 
grave. 


Chamben’i  Journal. 
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Carlyle  sees,  he  tells  us,  in  a  nation’s 
military  banners,  “  the  divine  idea  of 
duty,  of  heroic  daring  ;  in  some  instances, 
of  freedom,  of  right.”  They  are  the 
symbols  of  the  independent  and  self- 
contained  life  of  a  people,  and  aw’akcn 
in  the  dullest  heart  some  sense  of  what 
is  due  from  the  individual  to  the  state — 
of  the  value  of  honor,  and  patriotism, 
and  temperate  discipline.  “  It  is  in  and 
through  symbols^'  says  Carlyle,  “  that 
man,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  lives, 
works,  and  has  his  being;  those  ages, 
moreover,  are  accounted  the  noblest 
which  can  the  best  recognize  symbolical 
worth,  and  prize  it  the  highest.”  A 
soldier's  fidelity  to  his  flag  has  in  it 
something  sublime  and  ennobling,  and 
gives  him  a  share  in  the  national  life  and 
liberty  of  which  that  flag  is  the  emblem. 
Tattered,  shot-torn,  smoke-blackened,  it 
is  nevertheless  a  symbol,  of  the  highest 
value  and  importance,  and  has  power  to 
direct  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  in- 
dividujils,  so  that  a  mighty  host  becomes 
.as  one  man.  Moreover,  it  is  a  symbol 
of  a  nation’s  past.  Bright  memories  of 
victory  flash  about  it,  or,  perhaps,  some 
recollections  live  in  its  drooping  folds  of 
a  day  of  disaster  and  shame,  or  a  time 
of  oppression  and  suffering ;  so  that, 
gazing  upon  this  mysterious  symbol,  the 
citizen  and  the  soldier  feel  the  hot  blood 
throbbing  at  their  heart,  and  the  battle- 
light  reddening  on  their  brows. 


Among  most  warrior-peoples,  the  eagle 
has  been  a  favorite  emblem.  In  mythol¬ 
ogy  and  history,  it  is  everywhere  pres¬ 
ent.  With  outstretched  wings  and 
flashing  eyes,  it  seems  to  dominate  over 
the  whole  world  of  fable,  always  sa¬ 
cred,  always  venerated,  even  feared,  for 
in  its  grasp  the  lightnings  kindle !  I3nt, 
says  a  French  essayist,  it  is  above  all  as 
the  protector  that  it  appears — to  protect 
and  to  save  being  the  privileges  ot  power 
and  strength.  The  e-agle  saved  Helen, 
when  the  knife  of  the  priests  thirsted 
for  the  blood  of  the  victim ;  it  saved 
Valeria  Lupera,  when  dragged  to  the 
altar  of  sacrifice.  Thus,  strong  and  im¬ 
mortal,  it  was  everywhere  the  enemy  of 
death,  everywhere  the  wingftd  symbol 
of  that  existence*  which  is  without  end  1 

Among  the  Persians,  Mithra,  or  the 
sun-god,  wishing  to  reveal  himself  in  a 
visible  form,  assumed  the  figure  of  an 
eagle ;  and  this  image,  sculptured  in 
gold,  Cyrus  placed  on  the  crest  of  his 
triumphant  standards. 

The  Homans  adopted  the  eagle-sym¬ 
bol  at  an  early  period  of  their  history. 
At  first,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carn.asBus,  they  crowned  with  it  the 
sceptre  of  their  kings  ;  afterwards,  when 
they  h.ad  toppled  down  the  throne,  they 
made  it  the  ornament  of  the  sceptre  of 
their  warrior-chiefs,  and  the  only  ensign 
of  their  legions. 

Under  the  republic,  the  Roman  ea^le 
was  carved  in  wood  ;  then  in  silver,  with 
a  thunderbolt  of  gold  in  its  talons. 
Caesar  was  the  first  who  had  the  whole 
cast  in  gold,  but  he  deprived  it  of  the 
thunderbolt  on  which  it  had  hitherto 
rested.  To  mark  his  indefatigable  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  his  constant  yearning  after 
new  conquests,  the  Romans  always  rep¬ 
resented  Caesar’s  eagle  with  outstretched 
wings,  as  if  seeking  to  inclose  the  entire 
world  in  the  grasp  of  its  shadow. 

Each  legion  had  its  golden  eagle  posed 
at  the  point  of  a  lance.  They  regarded 
it  with  the  most  religious  veneration; 
they  made  oath  by  it  as  by  a  divinity ; 
and  these  oaths  were  esteemed  peculiar¬ 
ly  sacred.  The  warrior-bird  preserved 
even  there  his  protecting’  character ;  the 
guilty  soldier,  on  the  point  of  being 
smitten  by  the  centurion’s  axe — the  pris¬ 
oner  doomed  to  death,  might  obtain  life 
and  pardon  if  they  placed  themselves 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  eagle,  by  clasp- 
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ing  closely  the  lance  of  the  standard- 
bearer. 

On  the  days  of  the  triamph  of  success¬ 
ful  generals,  the  eagle  was  adorned  with 
'dlthe  garnitnre  of  victory — with  crowns 
of  laurel  and  garlands  of  dowers.  When 
a  legion  pitched  its  camp,  the  eagle  was 
placed  in  its  centre  ;  and  if  it  happened 
that  two  legions  encamped  together, 
they  erected  upon  the  limits  of  the  two 
camps  a  double  eagle,  with  heads  and 
wings  opposed. 

If  a  li^an  army  were  defeated,  the 
eagle  was  not  suffered  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  ;  when  the  standard- 
bearer  saw  the  rout  begin,  he  broke  his 
lance  in  twain,  and  buried  in  the  earth 
that  portion  which  was  crowned  by  the 
imperial  symbol.  This  took  place  after 
the  fatal  battle  of  Lake  Thrasymene ; 
and  we  owe  to  such  a  precaution  the 
only  legionary  eagle  that  has  been  pre¬ 
served  to  our  times.  It  was  found  in 
Germany,  on  the  land  of  the  Count 
d’Erlach  ;  is  of  bronze  gilt,  three  indies 
high,  and  weighs  eight  pounds.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Twen¬ 
ty-second  Legion,  which  being  sorely 
pressed  in  a  battle  with  the  Alemanni, 
the  eagle- bearer,  before  he  took  to  dight, 
concealed  in  the  earth  the  precious  sym¬ 
bol  intrusted  to  his  care. 

Thus  the  enemies  of  Rome  might  be 
victorious,  and  yet  unable  to  display  the 
most  honorable  trophies  of  their  victory. 
Varus,  however,  incurred  the  disgrace 
of  seeing  his  legions  beaten  back,  and 
their  eagles  captured,  wherefore  no  dis¬ 
aster  ever  more  keenly  wounded  the 
haughty  spirit  of  Rome.  It  is  still  a 
tradition  among  the  people  of  the  north 
that  the  conquering  warriors  of  Iler- 
miniuB  captured  two  eagles:  the  first, 
which  was  black,  or  of  bronze,  was 
given  to  the  Germans  ;  the  second,  which 
was  white,  or  of  silver,  was  presented  to 
their  Sarmalian  auxiliaries ;  and  we  are 
told  that  the  black  eagle  which  figures 
in  the  imperial  arras,  and  the  white  eagle 
of  down-trodden  Poland,  have  no  other 
origin.  But  the  legend  is  without  foun- 1 
dation.  The  German  emperors  for  a 
long  time  bore  but  the  single  eagle,  but 
thb  was  in  remembrance  of  the  Roman 
Caesars.  They  afterwards  assumed  the 
two-headed  eagle  as  a  symbol  of  the 
double  empire  of  Rome  and  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Otho  IV.  being  the  first  to  engrave 


it  on  the  imperial  seal,  and  Sigismund, 
in  tlie  fifteenth  century,  adopting  it  as 
the  foundation  of  all  -the  heraldic  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  empire. 

The  Russians,  as  their  power  increased, 
grew  jealous  of  this  emblem,  and  the 
Czar  Ivan  III.,  having  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Michael  Paleologus,  Emperor  of 
the  East,  considered  himself  entitled  to 
the  same  blazon,  in  virtue  of  this  alliance. 
He  ordered  a  double-headed  eagle  to  be 
engraved  upon  his  coins,  in  every  respect 
similar  to  that  of  the  German  and  Greek 
emperors;  but  instead  of  being  repre¬ 
sented  with  expanded  wings,  like  tlin 
eagle  of  the  Cajsars,  its  wings  were 
folded.  Ivan  had  no  sooner  a^cert:lined 
this  distinction  between  the  Muscovite 
and  the  German  eagle,  than  he  caused 
the  designers  and  engravers  of  his  coins 
to  be  hung.  The  Muscovite  eagle  re¬ 
mained  with  folded  wings,  but  in  its 
flight  it  has  nevertheless  equalled,  and 
even  disUinced  the  eagle  of  the  Germans. 

The  French  emblem  was  not  always 
the  victorious  eagle.  Following  a  cu.s- 
tom  preserved  fdr  some  centuries  amongst 
most  modern  nations,  the  French  kings 
adopted  at  first  the  religious  banner  of 
the  saint  in  whose  interees.sion  they  had 
the  greatest  confidence,  and  this  was  St. 
Martin,  one  of  the  foremost  apostles  of 
the  Gauls,  and  the  reputed  patron  of  the 
infant  French  monarchy.  The  French 
kings  accordingly  assumed  his  cope  for 
their  b.anner.  Its  color  wjis  blue,  a  color 
which,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church,  was  specially  reserved  for 
the  saints.  Hence  blue  became  the  na¬ 
tional  color  of  France  under  her  early 
kings,  and  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Carlovingiau  dynasty  rendered  necessary, 
a  change  in  the  national  standard  and  its 
color. 

For  the  cope  of  St.  Martin,  whose  color 
was  nevertheless  preserved  in  the  royal 
blazon,  was  substituted  the  banner  of  St. 
Denis,  the  patron  chosen  by  the  devotion 
of  the  new  kings.  This  Carlovingiau 
standard,  therefore,  was  that  which  be¬ 
came  so  celebrated  in  French  history  as 
the  oriflamrae.  It  was  made  of  red  silk, 
without  ornament  of  gold  or  silver,  and 
thus  red  —  which  the  Homan  Church 
consecrated  to  their  martyrs  —  became 
the  color  of  the  kings  of  France.  They 
bore  it  on  their  coats-ofarms  during  the 
I  Crusades,  and  remained  faithful  to  it  to 
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the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Du 
Gueadin  bore  the  red  cross  in  1380 
against  the  white  cross  of  the  English 
in  Poitou.  But  when  the  oritlamme 
had  ceased  to  appear  at  the  head  of  our 
armies  after  the  defeat  of  Agincourt; 
when  the  youthful  son  of  the  victorious 
“  Harry  of  Monmouth  ”  had  become  mas¬ 
ter  of  Paris  and  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis ;  when  Henry  VI.  had  been 
crowned  king  of  France,  and  assumed 
the  banner  of  St.  Louis,  the  French  re¬ 
signed  the  hue  which,  to  them,  had  be¬ 
come  the  color  of  their  ancestral  foes. 
Bed  thenceforward  disappeared  from 
their  standards ;  they  assumed,  curiously 
enough,  the  white  which  their  enemies 
abandoned  ;  and  the  red  cross  was  borne 
by  gallant  English  hearts  over  the  fur¬ 
thest  seas. 

A  French  essayist  remarks,  that  it  was 
probably  the  devotion  of  Charles  VH. 
and  his  son,  Louis  XL,  to  the  Virgin, 
which  induced  them  to  select  this  color, 
and  preserve  it  in  the  French  banners  as 
an  immaculate  symbol  of  her  purity,  and 
a  guanantee  of  her  protection.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  white  was 
not  always  the  exclusive  color  of  the 
Bourbons.  In  the  fierce  religious  wars 
of  the  Huguenots, Charles  IX.  and  Henry 
HI.  gave  to  their  soldiers  banners  of  red, 
while  the  hero  of  the  snow-white  plume 
— Henry  of  Navarre — fought  under  the 
white  standard.  The  three  national 
colors,  adopted  at  different  periods  of 
French  history,  were  at  last  blended  into 
the  tricolor  by  the  leaders  of  the  great 
revolution  ;  but  they  had  already  been 
used  by  some  of  the  French  sovereigns 
in  their  flags  and  liveries.  Francis  I., 
Henry  IL,  Francis  IL,  and  Henry  HI. 
chose  them  for  the  party-colored  cos¬ 
tumes  of  their  pages.  In  the  days  of 
Henri-Quatre,  they  were  blended  in  the 
uniform  of  the  halberdiers,  and  in  the 
attire  of  the  royal  valets  depied.  When, 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  Holland 
accomplished  her  independence,  she  so¬ 
licited  of  the  great  monarch  permission 
to  take  to  herself  the  French  colors :  he 
consented ;  and  the  flag  which  he  dis¬ 
patched,  as  a  proof  of  his  good  will,  to 
the  Stadtholder  at  Amsterdam,  was  a 
tricolor ;  since  which  time  Holland  has 
carried  no  other. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before 


the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the 
French  soldiers  bore  for  a  brief  period 
the  three  colors  ;  this  was  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  between  the  kings 
of  France  and  Sprdn  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  When  the  three  armies  were 
combined,  it  was  thought  best  to  give 
their  soldiers  a  cockade  whose  blended 
colors  should  indicate  the  union  of  the 
three  countries.  It  was  thus  that  the 
white  of  France,  the  red  of  Spain,  and 
the  blue  of  Bavaria  were  united  in  that 
War  of  the  Succession  which  humbled 
the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.  on  the  memo¬ 
rable  fields  of  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Oud- 
enarde,  and  IMalplaquet. 

However,  it  is  not  to  these  circum¬ 
stances,  nor  to  any  desire  to  emblematize 
the  different  erjis  of  French  history,  that 
the  tricolor  of  the  Revolution  owes  its 
origin.  In  1789,  the  green  flag,  popular¬ 
ized  by  Camille  Desmoulins  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  fell  into  disrepute,  because  green 
was  the  color  of  the  liveries  of  the  Count 
d’ Artois,  one  of  the  most  unpopular  of 
the  Bourbon  princes.  The  people  looked 
around  for  other  insignia,  and  appropri¬ 
ated  the  two  colors  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
red  and  blue,  already  celebrated  in  more 
than  one  popular  emeute.  The  new  pop¬ 
ular  standard  soon  united  with  these  the 
white,  which  had  been  assumed  by  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris,  still  faithful  to 
royalty  and  its  emblems.  It  was  some 
months  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastile 
that  the  tricolor  was  definitively  adopt¬ 
ed. 

The  National  Convention  formally  ap¬ 
proved  the  selection  of  the  three  colors, 
and  consecrated  it  even,  in  its  sitting  of 
the  “  27th  Pluviose,  in  the  year  2,”  by 
the  following  decree  :  “The  flag,  as  well 
as  the  national  standard,  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  three  national  colors,  dis¬ 
tributed  in  three  equal  bands,  so  that 
the  blue  shall  be  next  to  the  flagstaff, 
the  white  in  the  middle,  and  the  red 
floating  in  the  air.” 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  flags 
of  France,  a  few  words  respecting  the 
Orijlamnui  and  the  Scarfs  (les  icharpes). 

It  was  at  first  the  Counts  de  Vexin 
who,  as  chief  vassals  of  the  Abbey  of 
8t.  Denis,  bad  the  sole  right  of  removing 
from  the  abbatial  altar,  and  displaying  at 
the  head  of  their  retainers,  the  oriflamme, 
:  the  banner  of  the  monks.  When  Louis 
!  VI.  became  Count  de  Vexin,  be  made 
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use  of  the  claim  this  title  gave  him  upon 
the  sai-red  standard,  and  adopted  it  as 
the  baiiuer  of  the  kings  ot  France. 
Whenever  they  appeared  at  the  head  of 
their  armies,  the  oriflamme  accompanied 
them.  It  was  vermilion,  sown  with 
golden  lilies ;  its  pennon  of  red  taffeta, 
ended  in  three  fans,  or  peaks,  garnished 
with  green  borders,  and  its  handle  was 
made  of  wood  gilded,  or  simply  of  white 
wood.  As  the  oriflamme  was  from  time 
to  time  renewed,  so  was  its  fashion 
modified. 

When  the  kin^  set  out  for  the  army, 
he  first  repaired  in  person  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  to  receive,  on  bended  knee, 
the  sacred  banner  from  the  abbot’s 
bands  ;  then  he  intrusted  it  to  the  charge 
of  one  of  his  bravest  nobles.  Some¬ 
times  ^according  to  Galand)  he  bore  it 
with  his  own  hands,  resting  it  upon  his 
shoulder,  without  unfolding  it.  On  his 
return  from  the  campaign,  the  divine 
palladium  was  restored  to  the  shelter  of 
the  abbey  with  solemn  pomp. 

The  ^arf  was  at  first  an  ensign  of 
chivalry.  I'he  preux  chevaliers  of  the 
“  brave  old  days”  wore  their  scarfs  of  the 
color  preferred  by  their  lady-loves.  Often 
the  lady  herself  bestowed  her  own  scarf 
upon  her  knight :  in  that  case,  it  became 
his  prize  and  property,  which,  according 
to  a  law  of  chivalry,  he  always  wore 
until  some  more  fortunate  champion  de¬ 
prived  him  of  it  at  the  tourney,  or  until 
he  had  accomplished  the  enterprise  en¬ 
joined  by  his  lady-love. 

When  the  feudal  orders  of  knighthood 
were  founded,  the  scarf,  by  its  form  and 
(x>lor,  served  as  a  distinctive  insignia ; 
and  it  w'as  employed  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  leaders  of  different  factions, 
or  the  chiefs  of  hostile  armies.  The 
scarf  was  for  them  and  their  soldiers 
what  a  difference  in  uniform  or  decora¬ 
tion,  or  a  rosette  or  cockade,  is  for  war¬ 
riors  and  politicians  nowadays.  The 
Crusaders  wore  a  white  scarf,  and  they 
carried  it  en  sautoir,  or  slantwise — in 
'which  fashion  it  was  worn  until  the 
seventeenth  century.  At  present  it  is 
usually  bound  like  a  girdle  round  the 
waist. 

During  the  intestine  struggles  of  the 
factions  of  Armagnac  and  Orleans,  the 
former  were  distinguished  by  a  scarf  of 
red,  and  the  latter  by  a  simple  band  of 
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white  linen.  The  royal  armies  at  a  later 
period  wore  scarfs  of  white.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  favorite  color  of  the  scarf  has 
been  red  ;  but  in  the  civil  wars,  white 
was  usually  w'oru  by  the  cavaliers,  and, 
if  we  mistake  not,  some  of  the  Kound- 
head  troopers  adopted  green. 

The  national  flag  of  England  was  for 
some  centuries  the  red  cross,  dating 
from  the  |>eriod  of  English  ascendancy 
in  France.  Previously,  the  royal  color 
had  been  white,  but,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  the  French  assuming  it  after 
Henry  VI.  had  been  crowned  at  Paris, 
the  victorious  English  borrowed  the  de¬ 
vice  of  the  vanquished  enemy. 

The  Union  is  composed  of  the  red 
cross  of  St.  George,  the  Scotch  cross  of 
St.  Andrew — dating  from  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  the  reign 
of  Anne  —  and  the  Irish  cross  of  St. 
Patrick.  The  royal  standard  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  varied  its  devices  according  to 
the  devices  of  her  kings.  The  House 
of  York  had  a  famous  badge — the  rose 
en  soleil.  Henry  VII.  exhibited  the  rose 
and  crown.  Our  Plantagcnets  were  fond 
of  the  leopard  ;  whence  came  Napoleon’s 
threatening  allusions,  and  his  boast,  that 
“he  would  drive  the  leopard  into  the 
sea.”  The  lion  was  first  borne  by  Richard 
I.,  whence,  probably,  bis  nom  de  guerre 
of  “  Cceur-de-Lion.” 

The  terra  standard  is  usually  applied, 
in  England,  to  the  principal  banner  of  an 
army,  or  the  national  banner,  indicative 
of  the  personal  jiresence  or  residence  of 
the  sovereign.  Colors  is  the  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  banners  borne  by  jiarticular 
regiments ;  while  a  flag  is  the  banner 
displayed  on  board  a  ship,  especially  as 
a  signal.  A  pennant  is  a  narrow  flag 
with  a  long  streaming  tail,  denoting  that 
the  vessel  which  bears  it  is  a  vessel  of 
war.  It  originated  in  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth,  when  Blake,  by  way  of 
retort  upon  Van  Tromp  and  his  celebrat¬ 
ed  broom,  hoisted  a  whip  at  his  mast¬ 
head,  to  signify  that  he  had  whipped  the 
Dutchman  off  the  sea.  Ensign  is  a 
word  formed  on  the  idea  of  the  ancient 
tns/grjita  bearing  banner — a  banner  with 
devices  upon  it  —  and  the  officer  now 
called  an  ensign  was  formerly  the  ensign- 
hearer.  We  now  restrict  the  name  to 
the  national  colors  carried  over  the  stem 
of  a  ship. 
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From  The  Reader. 

WHAT  IS  ELECTRICITY? 

[IIkrbert  SrixcER’R  writing  are  doservedly 
attroctinir  attention  both  in  the  Old  World  and 
in  the  New.  The  new  philosophy  in  reganl  to 
forces,  which  finds  some  able  exponents  abroad, 
was  devclo{)ed  in  Prof.  Y kouman's  b<K>k  recently 

ftublished  by  the  Appletons,  entitled  “TheCorrc- 
ation  and  Conservation  of  Forces.”  Mr.  Spencer, 
in  this  pa|H‘r,  applies  his  philosophy  to  electricitv, 
and  he  certainly  reasons  in^niously  and  forcibly 
on  the  subject. — Eu.  Ecxkctic.] 

Probably  few,  if  any,  competent  phys¬ 
icists  have,  of  late  years,  used  the  term 
“  electric  fluid  ”  in  any  other  than  a  con¬ 
ventional  sense.  When  distinguishing 
electricity  into  the  two  kinds,  “  positive” 
and  “  negative,”  or  “  vitreous  ”  and 
“  resinous,”  they  have  used  the  ideas 
suggested  by  these  names  merely  as 
convenient  symbols,  and  not  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  different  entities.  And 
now  that  heat  and  light  are  proved  to  be 
the  modes  of  motion,  it  has  become  ob¬ 
vious  that  all  the  allied  manifestations  of 
force  must  be  modes  of  action. 

What  is  the  particular  mode  of  motion 
which  constitutes  electricity,  thus  be¬ 
comes  the  question.  That  it  is  some 
kind  of  molecular  vibration,  different 
from  the  molecular  vibrations  which 
luminous  bodies  give  off,  is,  I  presume, 
taken  for  granted  by  all  who  bring  to 
the  consideration  of  the  matter  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  recent  discoveries.  Beyond 
those  simple  oscillations  of  molecules 
from  which  light  and  heat  result,  may 
w’e  not  suspect  that  there  will,  in  some 
cases,  arise  compound  oscillations?  Let 
us  consider  whether  the  conditions  under 
which  electricity  arises  are  not  such  as 
to  generate  compound  oscillations  ;  and 
whether  the  phenomena  of  electricity  are 
not  such  as  must  result  from  compound 
oscillations. 

The  universal  antecedent  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  electricity  is  the  immediate  or 
mediate  contact  of  heterogeneous  sub¬ 
stances — substances  that  are  heterogene¬ 
ous  either  in  their  molecular  constitu¬ 
tions  or  in  their  molecular  states.  If, 
then,  electricity  is  some  mode  of  molec¬ 
ular  motion  ;  and  if,  whenever  it  is  pro- 
Inced,  the  contact  of  substances  having 
unlike  molecules,  or  molecules  in  unlike 
states,  is  the  antecedent,  there  seems  i 
thrust  upon  us  the  conclusion,  that  elec- ' 
tricity  results  from  some  mutual  action  | 


of  molecules  whose  motions  are  unlike. 
What  must  this  mntual  action  be  ? 

Before  proceeding  to  answer  this 
question,  it  will  be  needful  to  dispose  of 
a  demurrer  that  may  be  entered  against 
the  assumption,  that  unlike  molecules 
have  unlike  motions  in  whatever  states 
of  aggregation  they  may  be.  It  is  cur¬ 
rently  admitted  that,  so  long  as  they  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  the  particles  of 
each  kind  of  matter  have  a  rate  of  vibra¬ 
tion  peculiar  to  themselves — a  rate  unlike 
the  rates  which  the  particles  of  other 
kinds  of  matter  have.  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall  has  shown,  further,  that  when  ag¬ 
gregated  into  a  liquid,  particles  of  any 
kind  still  maintain  a  rate  of  vibration 
synchronous  with  that  which  they  had 
when  diffused  as  a  gas.  But  it  is  alleged 
that,  on  coalescing  into  solid  masses, 
particles  of  different  orders  no  longer 
maintain  their  distinctive  rates  of  vibra¬ 
tion.  It  is  concluded  that  they  severally 
take  on  vibrations  of  all  orders,  because 
solid  m.atters,  of  whatever  kinds,  send 
off  ethereal  undulations  of  all  lengths ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  each  of  them 
produces  a  continuous  spectrum.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  think,  however,  that  this  infer¬ 
ence  is  not  a  legitimate  one.  It  seems 
to  me  demonstrably  at  variance  with 
ultimate  mechanical  laws ;  and  I  think 
the  facts  are  explicable  without  assuming 
it.  To  take  first  the  d  priori  argument 
— it  is  incongruous  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  persistence  of  force.  Any  difference 
between  the  vibrations  of  two  orders  of 
molecules,  A  and  B,  existing  in  a  gase¬ 
ous  slate,  implies  some  kind  of  difference 
between  the  characters  of  the  molecules. 
Be  this  a  difference  of  inertia,  of  bulk, 
or  of  form,  matters  not  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  ;  in  any  case,  it  is  expressible  as 
some  unlikeness  between  the  forces  with 
which  the  molecules  severally  act  and 
react  on  the  medium  that  moves  them. 
To  say  that,  under  the  same  conditions, 
the  molecules  A  and  B  have  different 
rates  of  vibration,  though  there  exists 
between  them  no  differential  force,  is  to 
assert  an  effect  without  a  cause,  which 
is  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force.  And 
if  there  exists  between  them  some  differ¬ 
ential  force,  by  virtue  of  which  they  re¬ 
act  differently  on  incident  forces,  and 
acquire  different  rates  of  vibration,  then 
this  differential  force  must  continue, 
under  all  states  of  aggregation,  to  pro- 
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duce  its  differential  effect.  To  say  that, 
when  molecules  of  the  kind  A  and  mole¬ 
cules  of  the  kind  B  are  severally  aggre¬ 
gated  into  solids,  there  ceases  to  be  any 
distimaion  between  their  vibrations,  is 
to  say  that  the  differential  force  ceases 
to  produce  any  effect ;  and  this  is  to 
deny  the  persistence  of  force.  But  now, 
passing  to  the  d  posteriori  aspect  of  the 
question,  it  will  be  asked — IIow,  then, 
can  two  solids,  unlike  in  the  natures  of 
their  molecules,  severally  produce,  when 
heated,  spectra  that  appear  to  be  identi¬ 
cal — spectra  that  severally  imply  ethe¬ 
real  undulations  of  all  lengths?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  effects  produced  on  the  mutual 
actions  of  molecules  by  their  state  of 
aggregation.  Were  all  the  particles 
similarly  conditioned — were  they  all  re¬ 
strained  by  each  other  in  like  ways  and 
degrees,  then  no  reason  for  differences  in 
their  times  of  vibration  could  be  assign¬ 
ed.  But  they  are  differently  conditioned 
in  two  ways — one  of  them  contingent, 
the  other  necessary.  In  the  first  place, 
the  process  of  consolidation,  however  it 
has  gone  on,  is  almost  sure  to  have  in¬ 
duced  unlike  states  of  tension  through¬ 
out  the  mass — here  the  crystallization 
being  more  complete ;  there  the  cooling 
having  gone  on  more  rapidly.  In  the 
second  place,  the  superficial  particles, 
the  layer  of  particles  below'  it,  and  the 
subjacent  particles  to  some  depth,  are 
subject  to  sets  of  restraining  forces  quite 
different  from  those  which  the  inner 
particles  are  subject  to ;  since,  while  the 
inner  particles  are  exposed  to  the  actions 
of  particles  all  around  them,  the  outer 
particles  are  exposed  to  such  actions 
only  on  one  side.  And,  as  the  periods 
of  oscillation  must  be  in  part  determined 
by  the  amounts  and  distributions  of  the 
tensions,  it  follows  that  the  rates  of  os¬ 
cillation  of  particles  on  the  surface  must 
be  unlike  those  of  particles  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  progressively  more  unlike  those 
of  particles  successively  further  away 
from  the  surface.  Hence,  besides  im¬ 
pressing  on  the  surrounding  medium  un¬ 
dulations  corresponding  with  their  own, 
the  surface-molecules  will  conduct  to  the 
surrounding  medium  the  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  undmations  passed  on  to  them  by 
the  subjacent  molecules ;  and  the  still 
more  different  undulations  passed  on  to 
them  by  molecules  placed  still  deeper ; 


and  so  on.  Besides  waves  like  their 
own,  and  waves  a  little  unlike  their  own, 
and  waves  still  more  unlike  their  own, 
they  will  generate  w'aves  of  various 
orders  widely  unlike  their  own.  They 
will  give  off  various  vibrations  shorter 
than  their  own,  answering  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  vibrations  conveyed 
through  them;  and  various  vibrations 
longer  than  their  own,  answering  to  the 
periodic  coincidences  of  the  vibrations 
conveyed  through  them.  Thus  it  be¬ 
comes  comprehensible  how  molecules  of 
two  different  orders,  having  strongly 
contrasted  rates  of  vibration,  may,  when 
severally  aggregated  with  solid  masses, 
both  produce  continuous  spectra,  and  so 
appear  to  be  in  like  states  of  agitation. 

From  this  preliminary  explanation,  let 
us  now  return  to  the  question  pro¬ 
pounded — What  must  be  that  mutual 
action  of  molecules  having  unlike  mo¬ 
tions,  w'hich,  as  we  see,  is  the  universal 
antecedent  of  electrical  disturbance  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  does  not 
seem  'difficult  to  reach,  if  w’e  take  the 
simplest  case — the  case  of  contact-elec¬ 
tricity.  When  two  pieces  of  metal  of 
the  same  kind,  and  at  the  same  temper¬ 
ature,  are  applied  to  one  another,  there 
is  no  electrical  excitation.  But  if  the 
metals  applied  to  one  another  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  there  is  a  genesis  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  This,  which  has  been  regarded 
as  an  anomalous  fact — a  faqt  so  anoma¬ 
lous  that  it  has  been  much  disputed, 
because  apparently  at  variance  with  every 
hypothesis — is  a  fact  to  which  an  inter¬ 
pretation  is  at  once  supplied  by  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  electricity  results  from  the 
mutual  disturbances  of  unlike  molecular 
motions.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
have  homogeneous  metals  in  contact, 
their  respective  molecules,  oscillating 
synchronously,  will  give  and  take  any 
forces  w’hich  they  impress  on  one  another 
without  producing  an  oscillation  of  a  new 
order.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
molecules  of  the  one  mass  have  periods 
of  oscillation  different  from  those  of  the 
other  mass,  then  their  mutual  impacts 
will  not  agree  with  the  period  of  oscil¬ 
lation  of  either,  but  will  generate  a  new 
rhythm,  differing  from,  and  much  slower 
than,  that  of  either.  The  production  of 
what  are  called  ^'beats’’  in  acoustics, 
w  ill  best  illustrate  this.  It  is  a  familiar 
fact  that  two  strings,  vibrating  at  differ- 
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ent  rates,  from  time  to  time  concur  in  j 
sending  off  a6rial  waves  in  the  same 
direction  at  the  same  instant ;  that  then 
their  vibrations,  getting  more  and  more 
out  of  correspondence,  they  send  off 
their  aerial  waves  in  the  same  direction 
at  exactly  intermediate  instants ;  and 
presently,  coming  once  more  into  cor¬ 
respondence,  they  again  generate  coin¬ 
ciding  waves.  So  that,  when  their 
periods  of  vibration  differ  but  little,  and 
when  consequently  it  takes  an  apprecia¬ 
ble  time  to  complete  their  alternations 
of  agreement  and  disagreement,  there 
results  an  audible  alternation  in  the 
sound — a  succession  of  pulses  of  louder 
and  feebler  sound.  In  other  words, 
besides  the  primary,  simple,  and  rapid 
series  of  waves,  constituting  the  two 
sounds  themselves,  there  is  a  series  of 
slow  compound  waves,  resulting  from 
their  repeated  conflicts  and  concurrences. 
Now  if,  instead  of  the  two  stringS  com¬ 
municating  their  vibrations  to  the  air, 
each  communicated  its  vibrations  to 
the  other,  we  should  have  just  the  same 
alternation  of  concurrent  and  conflicting 
pulses.  And  if  each  of  the  two  strings 
was  combined  with  an  aggregate  of 
others  like  itself,  in  such  way  that  it 
communicated  to  its  neighbors  both  its 
normal  and  its  abnormal  vibrations,  it  is 
clear  that  through  each  aggregate  of 
strings  there  would  be  propagated  one 
of  these  compound  waves  of  oscillation, 
in  addition  to  their  simple  rapid  oscilla¬ 
tions.  This  illustration  will,  I  think, 
make  it  manifest  that,  when  a  mass  of 
molecules  which  have  a  certain  period  of 
vibration,  is  placed  in  contact  with  a 
mass  of  molecules  which  have  another 
period  of  vibration,  there  must  result  an 
alternation  of  coincidences  and  antag¬ 
onisms  in  the  molecular  motions  such  as 
will  make  the  molecules  alternately  in¬ 
crease  and  decrease  one  another’s  mo¬ 
tions.  There  will  be  instants  at  which 
they  are  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
and  intervening  instants  at  which  they  are 
moving  in  opposite  directions;  whence 
will  arise  periods  of  greatest  and  least 
deviations  from  their  ordinary  motions. 
And  these  greatest  and  least  deviations, 
being  communicated  to  neighboring 
molecules,  and  passed  on  by  them  to 
the  next,  will  result  in  waves  of  per¬ 
turbation  propagated  throughout  each 
mass. 


Let  us  now  ask  what  will  be  the  mutual 
relations  of  these  waves.  Action  and  re¬ 
action  being  equal  and  opposite,  it  must 
happen  that  whatever  eflect  a  molecule 
of  the  mass  A  produces  upon  an  adjacent 
molecule  of  the  mass  B,  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  equivalent  reverse  effect 
upon  itself.  If  a  molecule  of  the  mass 
A  is  at  any  instant  moving  in  such  a 
way  as  to  impress  on  a  molecule  of  the 
mass  B  an  additional  momentum  in  any 
given  direction,  then  the  momentum  of 
the  molecule  of  B,  in  that  direction,  will 
bo  diminished  to  an  equal  amount.  Tliat 
is  to  say,  to  any  wave  of  increased  mo¬ 
tion  propagated  through  the  molecules 
of  B,  there  must  be  a  reactive  wave  of 
decreased  motion  propagated  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  through  the  molecules 
of  A.  See,  then,  the  two  signiflcaut 
facts.  Any  addition  of  motion,  which 
at  one  of  these  alternate  periods  is  given 
by  the  molecules  of  A  to  the  molecules 
of  B,  must  be  propagated  through  the 
molecules  of  B  in  a  direction  atoay  from 
A ;  and  simultaneously  there  must  be  a 
subtraction  from  the  motion  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  A,  which  will  be  propagated 
through  them  in  a  direction  away  from 
B.  To  every  wave  of  excess  sent 
through  the  one  mass,  there  will  lie 
a  corresponding  wave  of  defect  sent 
through  the  other ;  and  these  positive 
and  negative  waves  will  be  exactly  coin¬ 
cident  in  their  times  and  exactly  equal 
in  t'leir  amounts.  Whence  it  obviou^ly 
follows  that,  if  these  waves,  proceeding 
from  the  surface  of  contact  through  the 
two  masses  in  contrary  directions,  are 
brought  into  relation,  they  will  neutral¬ 
ize  each  other.  Action  and  reaction 
being  equal,  and  opposite,  these  plus  and 
minus  molecular  motions  will  cancel  one 
another  if  they  are  added  together ;  and 
there  will  be  a  restoration  of  equilib¬ 
rium. 

These  positive  and  negative  waves  of 
perturbation  will  travel  through  the  two 
masses  of  molecules  with  great  facility. 
It  is  now  an  established  truth  that  mole¬ 
cules  absorb,  in  the  increase  of  their  own 
vibrations,  those  rhythmical  impulses  or 
waves  which  have  periodic  times  the  same 
as  their  own ;  but  that  they  cannot  thus 
absorb  successive  impulses  that  have  pe¬ 
riodic  times  different  from  their  own. 
Hence  these  differential  undulations,  be¬ 
ing  very  long  undulations  in  comparison 
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with  those  of  the  raolecales  themselves, 
will  readily  pass  through  the  masses  of 
molecules,  or  be  conducted  by  them. 
Further,  observe  that  if  the  two  masses 
of  molecules  continue  joined,  these  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  differential  waves,  trav¬ 
elling  away  from  the  surface  of  contact 
in  opposite  directions,  and  severally  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  tw6 
masses,  will  be  reflected  from  these ;  and, 
travelling  back  again  towards  the  surface 
of  contact,  will  there  meet  and  neutralize 
one  another.  Hence  no  current  will  be 
produced  along  a  wire  joining  the  outer 
surfaces  of  the  masses  ;  since  neutraliza¬ 
tion  will  be  more  readily  effected  by  this 
return  of  the  waves  through  the  masses 
themselves.  Hut  though  no  external 
current  arises,  the  masses  will  continue 
in  what  we  call  opposite  electric  states ; 
as  a  delicate  electrometer  shows  that  they 
do.  And  further,  if  they  are  parted,  the 
positive  and  negative  waves  which  have 
the  instant  before  been  propagated 
through  them  respectively,  remaining 
unneutralized,  the  masses  will  display 
their  opposite  electric  states  in  a  more 
conspicuous  way.  The  residual  positive 
and  negative  waves  will  then  neutralize 
each  other  along  any  conductor  that  is 
placed  between  them ;  seeing  that  the 
jtlus  waves  communicated  from  the  one 
mass  to  the  conductor,  meeting  with  the 
minus  waves  communicated  from  the 
other,  and  being  mutually  cancelled  as 
they  meet,  the  conductor  will  become  a 
line  of  least  resistance  to  the  waves  of 
each  Ttaass. 

I^t  us  pass  now  to  the  allied  phenom¬ 
ena  of  thermo-electricity.  Suppose  these 
two  masses  of  metal  to  be  heated  at  their 
surfaces  of  contact :  the  forms  of  the 
masses  being  such  that  their  surfaces  of 
contact  can  be  considerably  heated  with¬ 
out  their  remoter  parts  being  much  heat¬ 
ed.  What  will  happen  ?  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall  has  shown,  in  the  cases  of  various 
gases  and  liquids,  that,  other  things 
equal,  when  molecules  have  given  to 
them  more  of  the  insensible  motion  which 
we  call  heat,  there  is  no  altenation  in  their 
periods  of  oscillation,  but  an  increase  in 
the  dimensions  of  their  oscillations :  the 
molecules  make  wider  excursions  in  the 
same  times.  As  above  implied,  w'e  have 
good  reason  to  conclude  that  the  like  is 
true  of  solids;  the  apparent  proof  of 
changed  periods  of  vibration  being  ex- 
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plicable  in  the  manner  shown.  Assum¬ 
ing  this,  it  will  follow  that  when  the  two 
metals  are  heated  at  their  surfaces  of  con¬ 
tact,  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  before 
in  respect  of  the  natures  and  intervals  of 
the  differential  waves.  There  will  be  a 
change,  however,  in  the  strengths  of 
these  waves.  For  if  the  two  orders  of 
molecules  have  severally  given  to  them 
increased  quantities  of  motion,  the  per¬ 
turbations  which  they  impress  on  each 
other  will  also  be  increased.  These  some¬ 
what  stronger  positive  and  negative 
waves  of  differential  motion  will,  as  be¬ 
fore,  travel  through  either  mass  away 
from  the  surfaces  of  contact — that  is,  to¬ 
wards  the  cold  extremities  of  the  masses. 
From  these  cold  extremities  they  will,  as 
before,  rebound  towards  the  surfaces  of 
contact;  and,  as  before,  will  tend  thus 
to  equilibrate  each  other.  Hut  they  will 
meet  with  resistance  in  thus  travelling 
back.*  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that 
raising  the  temperatures  of  metals  de¬ 
creases  their  conducting  powers.  Hence, 
if  the  two  cold  ends  of  the  masses  be  put 
in  connection  by  some  other  mass  whose 
molecules  can  take  on  with  facility  these 
differential  undulations — that  is,  if  the 
two  ends  be  joined  by  a  conductor — the 
positive  and  negative  waves  will  meet 
and  neutralize  one  another  along  this  con¬ 
ductor,  instead  of  being  reflect^  back  to 
the  surfaces  of  contact.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  established  a  current  along 
the  wire  joining  the  two  cold  ends  of  the 
metallic  masses. 

Carried  a  step  further,  this  reasoning 
affords  us  an  explanation  of  the  thermo¬ 
electric  pile.  Ifa  number  of  these  bars 
of  different  metals,  as  antimony  and  bis¬ 
muth,  are  soldered  together,  end  to  end, 
in  alteniate  order,  AH,  AH,  AH,  etc.; 
then,  so  long  as  they  remain  cold,  there  is 
no  manifestation  of  an  electric  current ;  or, 
if  all  the  joints  are  equally  heated,  there 
is  no  manifestation  of  an  electric  current, 
beyond  that  which  would  arise  from  any 
relative  coolness  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
compound  bar.  Hut  if  alternate  joints 
are  heated,  an  electric  current  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  wire  joining  the  two  ends  of 
the  compound  bar — a  current  that  is  in¬ 
tense  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pairs.  What  18  the  cause  of  this?  Clejirly, 
so  long  as  all  the  joints  are  of  the  same 
temperature,  the  differential  waves  prop¬ 
agated  from  each  joint,  towards  the  two 
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adjacent  joints  will  be  equal  aud  oppo¬ 
site  to  those  from  the  adjacent  joints,  and 
no  disturbance  will  be  shown.  But,  if 
alternate  joints  are  heated,  the  positive 
and  negative  differential  waves  propa¬ 
gated  away  from  them  will  be  stronger 
than  those  proj)agated  from  the  other 
joints.  Hence,  if  the  joint  of  bar  A  with 
bar  B,  be  heated,  the  other  end  of  the 
bar  B,  which  is  joined  to  A  2,  not  being 
heated,  will  receive  a  stronger  differen¬ 
tial  wave  than  it  sends  back.  In  addition 
to  the  wave  which  its  molecules  w’ould 
otherwise  induce  in  the  molecules  of  A  2, 
there  is  an  effect  which  it  conducts  from 
A  1 ;  and  this  extra  impulse,  propagated 
to  the  other  end  of  B  2,  is  added  to  the 
impulse  which  its  heated  molecules  would 
otherwise  give  to  the  molecules  of  A  3  ; 
and  so  on  throughout  the  series.  The 
waves  being  added  together,  become 
more  violent ;  and  the  current  through 
the  wire  joining  the  extremities  of  the 
series,  more  intense. 

Tliis  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  ther¬ 
mo-electricity,  will  probably  be  met  by 
the  objection  that  there  are,  in  some 
cases,  thermo-electric  currents  developed 
between  masses  of  metal  of  the  same 
kind,  and  even  between  different  parts 
of  the  same  mass.  It  may  be  urged  that, 
if  unlikeness  between  the  rates  of  vibra¬ 
tion  of  molecules  in  contact  is  the  cause 
of  these  electric  disturbances,  then  heat 
ought  not  to  produce  any  electric  dis¬ 
turbances  when  the  molecules  arc  of  the 
same  kind  ;  since  we  have  reason  to  con¬ 
clude  that  heat  does  not  change  the 
periodic  times  of  molecular  vibrations. 
This  objection,  which  seems  at  first  sight 
a  serious  one,  introduces  us  to  a  confirm¬ 
ation,  For  where  the  masses  of  mole¬ 
cules  are  homogeneous  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects,  difference  of  teJnperature  doA  not 
generjite  any  thermo  -  electric  current. 
The  junction  of  hot  with  cold  mercury, 
sets  up  no  electric  excitement.  In  all 
cases  where  thermo-electricity  is  gener¬ 
ated  between  metals  of  the  same  kind, 
there  is  evidence  of  heterogeneity  in 
their  molecular  structures — either  one 
has  been  hammered  and  the  other  not, 
or  one  is  annealed  and  the  other  unan¬ 
nealed.  And,  where  the  current  is  be¬ 
tween  different  parts  of  the  same  mass, 
there  are  differences  in  the  cryst,alline 
states  of  the  parts,  or  differences  between 
the  ways  in  which  the  parts  have  cooled 


after  being  cast.  That  is  to  say,  there  is 
proof  that  the  molecules  in  the  two  mass¬ 
es,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  mass, 
are  in  unlike  relations  to  their  neighbors 
— are  in  unlike  states  of  tension.  Now, 
however  true  it  may  be  that  molecules 
of  the  same  kind  vibrate  at  the  same  rate, 
whatever  mjiy  be  their  temperature,  it 
is  obviously  true  so  long  only  as  their  mo¬ 
tions  are  not  modified  by  restraining  for¬ 
ces.  If  molecules  of  the  same  kind  are  in 
one  mass  arranged  into  that  state  which 
produces  crystallization,  while  in  another 
mass  they  are  not  thus  bound  together  ; 
or  if  in  the  one  their  molecular  relations 
have  been  modified  by  hammering,  and 
in  the  other  not ;  the  differences  in  the 
restraints  under  which  they  respectively 
vibrate,  will  affect  their  rates  of  vibration. 
And  if  their  rates  of  vibration  are  ren¬ 
dered  unequal,  then  the  alleged  cause  of 
eletitrical  disturbance  comes  into  ex¬ 
istence. 

To  sum  up,  may  it  not  be  said  that  by 
some  such  action  alone  c.an  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  electricity  be  explained  ;  and  that 
some  such  action  must  inevitably  arise 
under  the  conditions  ?  On  the  one  hand, 
electricity,  being  a  mode  of  motion,  im¬ 
plies  the  trj'nsformation  of  some  pre¬ 
existing  moi, ’-..i — implies  also,  a  trans¬ 
formation  such  that  there  are  two  new 
kindsof  motion  simultaneously  generated, 
equal  and  opposite  in  their  directions — 
implies,  further,  that  these  differ  in  being 
plus  and  minns,  and  being  therefore  ca¬ 
pable  of  neutralizing  each  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  above  cases,  molec¬ 
ular  motion  is  the  only  source  of  motion 
that  can  be  assigned  ;  and  this  molecular 
motion  must,  under  the  circumstances, 
produce  effects  of  the  kind  witnessed. 
Molecules  vibrating  at  different  rates 
cannot  be  brought  in  proximity  without 
.affecting  one  another’s  motions.  They 
must  affect  one  .another’s  motions  by  pe¬ 
riodically  adding  to  or  deducting  from 
one  another’s  motions;  and  any  excess 
of  motion  which  those  of  the  one  order 
receive,  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
equivalent  defect  of  motion  in  those  of 
the  other  order.  When  such  molecules 
are  units  of  aggregates  placed  in  contact, 
they  must  pass  on  these  perturbations  to 
their  neighbors.  And  so,  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  contact,  there  must  be  waves  of 
excessive  and  defective  molecular  motion, 
equal  in  their  amounts  and  opposite  in 
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their  directions — waves  which  must  -ex¬ 
actly  compensate  one  another  when 
brought  into  relation.  In  brief,  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  cause  alleged 
is  “  a  true  cause ;  ”  and  that  it  is  a  cause 
which  must  work  some  such  effects  as 
those  described.  Is  it  possible  for  differ¬ 
ently  vibrating  molecules  to  be  brought 
together  without  affecting  one  another’s 
motions  ?  If  it  is  impossible,  if  they 
must  affect  one  another’s  motions,  then 
there  must  be  some  resulting  phenomena. 
And  if  these  phenomena  are  not  what  we 
call  electric  phenomena,  what  are  they  ? 

I  have  here  dealt  only  with  electrical 
phenomena  of  the  simplest  kind.  Here¬ 
after  I  may  possibly  endeavor  to  show 
how  this  hypothesis  furnishes  interpre¬ 
tations  of  other  forms  of  electricitv. 

H.  S. 

Saturday  Review. 

HISTORY  OF  PAINTING  IN  ITALY.* 

Thk  “  new  Vasari,”  as  a  critic  has 
already  named  this  book,  differs  in  one 
or  two  very  notable  points  from  the  old. 
If  we  are  not  amused  in  it  by  the  curious 
and  apocryphal  anecdotes  with  which 
the  garrulous  Florentine,  in  mediteval 
fashion,  garnishes  his  Golden  Legend 
of  the  Saints  of  Art,  the  lack  of  such 
details  is  amply  supplied  by  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  novel  facts,  intricate  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  able  general  views  which  ren¬ 
der  the  work  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalc.aselle  by  far  the  richest  mine  of 
information  upon  Italian  painting  that 
has  been  opened  to  us  for  many  a  long 
day.  The  legends  of  the  atelier,  or  the 
stories  of  the  novelist,  with  some  in¬ 
spection  of  such  works  as  were  within 
reach,  seem  to  have  supplied  the  basis 
for  the  earlier  part  of  Vasari’s  Livea. 
Even  in  putting  together  these  mate¬ 
rials,  many  of  them  invaluable  to  us,  he 
has  shown  no  slight  carelessness,  and, 
although  a  man  of  cultivated  taste  him¬ 
self,  in  the  critic.al  faculty  proper  he  was 
deficient..  Vasari  exhibits  also  that  pain¬ 
ful*  vanity  which  leads  Italians  to  think 
that  there  is  some  special  value  in  all 
things  Italian.  These  were  mainly  faults 

•  A  New  HUtory  of  Painting  »i*  Italy  from  the 
Second  to  the  SuJMnth  Century.  By  J.  A.  CaowK 
and  Q.  B.  CAVALcaucLuc.  London :  Murray. 
1864. 


natural  to  a  writer  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  But  since  that  time  history  has 
aroused  hereelf  from  that  almost  un¬ 
broken  sleep  in  which  she  lay  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Tacitus. 
It  is  known  now  that  the  true  annals  of 
any  branch  of  human  energy  must  re¬ 
pose  upon  documentary  evidence,  upon 
existing  remains,  upon  knowledge  of  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  race  concern¬ 
ed.  It  is  recognized  that  no  special 
branch  of  history  can  be  safely  separated 
from  the  remaining  branches — that  liter¬ 
ature  reflects  polities,  that  art  enters 
into  religion.  It  is  felt  also  that  much 
which  has  floated  down  to  us  must  be 
rejected  by  rational  critics;  and  although 
the  battle  between  the  conflicting  schools 
which  regard  great  men,  or  the  people 
at  large,  or  the  necessary  laws  of  human 
progress,  as  being  respectively  the  first 
element  in  history,  is  not  concluded,  yet 
the  importance  of  throwing  a  vivid  and 
accurate  li"ht  upon  all  these  elements 
in  an  historical  narrative  is  acknowledg¬ 
ed  and  acted  on  with  a  clearness  and  a 
consistency  unknown  during  the  early 
and  the  middle  periods  of  Christian  civ¬ 
ilization. 

In  all  these  points,  then,  a  new  Vasari, 
to  deserve  the  title,  must  differ  from  the 
old.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
authors  before  us  have,  on  the  whole,  if 
we  may  prejudge  their  completed  work 
by  the  half  which  has  now  been  pul> 
lished,  satisfactorily  made  out  their 
claim  to  the  appellation.  We  have,  in¬ 
deed,  one  shortcoming — as  in  the  case 
of  the  same  authors’  book  on  Flemish 
Art,  reviewed  by  this  journal  in  1867 
— to  note  in  the  execution,  for  which 
Mr.  Crowe,  if,  as  we  hear,  he  performed 
the  djfficult  and  laborious  task  of  redac¬ 
tion,  must  probably  be  held  responsible. 
The  matter  is  not  always  equalled  by 
the  style.  We  do  not  mean  that  the 
book  IS  ill-arranged.  On  the  contrary, 
considering  the  complexity  and  the  often 
fragmentary  character  of  the  subject- 
matter,  no  complaint  is  to  be  made  on 
the  score  of  deficient  clearness.  But 
the  language  does  not  do  full  justice  to 
j  the  real  value  of  the  book,  ft  is  some¬ 
times  abrupt  and  affected  ;  it  bears  the 
marks  of  haste.  One  fancy,  in  pnr- 
;  Buanoe  of  which  the  account  of  existing 
pictures  is  thrown  into  the  past  tense, 
I  is  misleadisg  and  unaccountable.  Such, 
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red.”  Representations  of  physical  pain 
now  also  appear.  This  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  things,  which  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  existence  of  any  Royal 
Academy,  lasts  until  that  remarkable 
thirteenth  century  which  Mr.  Ruskin, 
with  his  keen  insight,  has  described  as 
the  starting-point  of  all  that  was  great 
during  the  middle  ages.  Yet  nothing 
is  more  curious  than  the  efforts  contin¬ 
ually  made,  during  the  long  period 
which  we  hare  here  roughly  sketched, 
to  improve  the  tine  arts.  One  is  almost 
reminded  of  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century  by  the  pathetic  perseverance 
with  which  men  of  taste  and  spirit  strove 
to  put  life  into  p.ainting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances.  The  attempts  of  the 
Norman  kings  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  Cos- 
mati  at  Rome,  are  carefully  analyzed  by 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle ;  and 
these  chapters  in  their  book  rival  in  in¬ 
terest  those  devoted  to  the  gradual  tri¬ 
umphs  of  maturer  art. 

These  preparatory  steps,  almost  ignor¬ 
ed  by  Vasari,  although  in  his  time  the 
evidence  for  tracing  them  must  have 
been  greatly  more  abundant  than  it  is 
now,  were  the  necessary  conditions  of 
that  revival  which,  in  his  pages,  reads 
rather  like  a  legend  than  a  portion  of 
authentic  history.  Our  authors,  although 
disposed  to  set  a  lower  estimate  than 
we  should  have  thought  it  deserved  upon 
the  later  Byzantine  art,  justly  blame  that 
tone  of  so-called  patriotism  which  leads 
Vasari  to  refer  the  low  condition  of 
painting  to  the  prevalence  of  a  Greek 
manner  amongst  the  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors  of  Cimabue,  and  rank  Giunto  of 
Siena  and  Andrea  Tafi,  not  as  the  first 
though  feeble  initiators  of  advance,  but 
rather  among  the  last  practitioners  in  a 
barbarous  but  native  style.  It  is  partly 
to  the  more  civilized  and  settled  stage 
which  Europe  had  now  reached,  partly 
to  that  which  we  are  totally  unable  to 
account  for — the  spontaneous  appearance 
of  gifted  men — that  it  would  seem  natu¬ 
ral  to  ascribe  the  revival.  But  another  ; 
cause,  indicated  by  Auguste  Comte,  and  | 
confirmed  by  the  History  of  Dean  Mil- 
man,  must  be  sought  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  church  and  creed  of  Latin 
Christendom.  We  may  briefly  state  it , 
thus :  The  wealth  and  education  of  the 
ecclesiastical  bodies  enabled  them  to 


throw  into  visible  form  the  traditions  on 
which  religious  belief  was  relaxing  its 
grasp.  By  the  thirteenth  century  “  im¬ 
plicit  faith  ”  was  fast  fading ;  art,  in 
Its  gradual  advance,  desupernaturalized 
what  it  attempted  to  embody  and  de¬ 
tain.  The  diflTerence  between  devotion 
paid  to  the  Virgin  of  Loretto  and  to  the 
Madonna  della  Scggiola  may  explain 
what  we  can  here  ouly  slightly  indicate. 
The  first  stage  of  Christian  art,  from 
Niccola  Pisano  to  Rubens,  carried  with¬ 
in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay. 

The  very  earliest  clear  steps  in  this 
revival,  due  to  the  great  sculptor  just 
named,  point  indeed  already  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  conclusion.  Although  they  re¬ 
ject  the  quaint  anecdote  in  which  Vasari, 
like  all  minds  of  small  grasp,  ever  anx¬ 
ious  to  trace  great  events  to  petty  causes, 
derives  the  new  style  of  Niccola  from 
the  study  of  a  late  Roman  sarcophagus 
at  Pisa,  our  authors  have  given  satisfac¬ 
tory  reasons,  in  a  few  pages  of  ingenious 
criticism,  for  the  belief  that  he  learned 
his  manner  in  Southern  Italy,  where 
Greek  elements  long  blended  with  or 
opposed  the  march  of  Latin  Christianity. 
“  That  manner,”  they  observe,  “  had, 
in  common  with  the  men  of  his  time 
at  Pisa,  nothing  but  the  subject.  Pagan 
form  subservient  to  Christian  ideas ; 
such  was  the  character  of  Niccola's 
sculpture.”  llenae  the  singularity  which 
strikes  us  at  the  sight  of  the  famous  re¬ 
liefs  with  which  he  decorated  the  chief 
Tuscan  cities.  Their  Roman  style,  and 
their  hard,  intelligent  execution,  are  in 
curious  and  absolute  contra.st  to  the  con- 
temporarv  pictures  of  artists  like  Giunto. 
Hence,  also,  the  little  eflect  they  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  art  of  Niccola's  own  con¬ 
temporaries.  They  are  truly  works  born 
out  of  due  time — classical  anachronisms. 
The  proofs  given  in  this  book  of  the 
true  parentage  of  this  extraordinary 
man’s  art  are  highly  interesting;  and 
we  hope  that  the  description  of  the 
Cathedral  of  liavello,  near  Amalti,  will 
induce  some  traveller  with  eyes,  head, 
and  Angers  (rara  avis/)  to  take  com¬ 
plete  drawings  of  it  before  the  church 
IS  attacked  by  that  plague  of  coarse  and 
feelingless  renovation  which,  succeeding 
to  centuries  of  more  fortunate  neglect, 
is  already  blotting  out  in  Italy — as  too 
often,  in  the  present  day,  even  in  Eng* 
land — the  authentio  vestiges  of  an  irre- 
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ooverable  past.  lint  we  must  glide  by 
these  and  a  crowd  more  of  attractive 
details,  to  find  space  for  tiie  able  critical 
estimate  with  which,  as  at  the  close  of 
each  great  epoch,  the  authors  sum  up 
the  career  of  the  Pisani : 

“  The  progress  of  sculpture  has  now  Ijeen 
traced,  to  show  the  state  to  which  it  had 
been  reduced  previous  to  Nicc«)la,  and  the 
changes  which  it  underwent  in  his  hands. 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  as  in  earlier  ages,  8cul))tors  ex¬ 
isted  in  every  part  of  Italy,  but  that,  having 
lost  the  true  idea  of  form,  they  had  preserved 
merely  the  traditions  of  Christian  composi¬ 
tion.  In  the  South  of  Italy,  however,  a  vein 
of  the  imitative  anti(iue  had  extended,  and 
still  derived  life,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  from  a  source  which  elsewhere  had 
been  clearly  exhaust(;d.  That  classicism, 
suddenly  transported  to  Central  Italy  by 
Niccola,  should  natunilly  create  wonder 
amongst  men  reduced  to  an  almost  primitive 
generalization  of  art,  was  only  what  might 
have  been  exiiected.  Conventional  as  Nicco- 
la’s  manner  was,  it  could  not  but  create  emu-r 
lution  and  rivalry  in  the  study  of  mere  form, 
and  the  examples  «f  I’i.sa  in  this  sense  were 
of  advantage  to  all  the  schools  of  Italy.  Hut 
whilst  Niccola  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  he  could  lay  no 
claim  to  the  creation  of  Christian  tyjK*s. 
His  art,  had  it  remained  unsuiiiiorted  by  the 
new  current  of  religious  and  jxilitical  thought 
so  sc'nslble  in  the  thirteenth  century',  would 
perhaps  have  jK'rished  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind  it.  Mere  clas.sicul  imitation 
could  not  siiJliee  for  the  wants  of  the  time; 
and  thus  it  was  that,  whilst  Niccola  createtl 
on  one  side  an  emulation  that  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  nolilest  fruits,  he  was  himself  con¬ 
vinced  thal,  without  a  return  to  the  study 
of  nature,  no  progreas  was  possilde.  In  his 
attempt  to  engraft  on  the  conventional  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  antique  a  stmly  of  natun*,  he 
failed ;  nor  would  his  son  and  pupils  have 
succeesksl,  even  in  the  measure  which  is  visi¬ 
ble  in  their  works,  but  for  the  examples 
which  wen*  created  for  them  in  another  and 
greater  school — the  Florentine.” 

So  rich  in  views  and  facts  new  to  Eng¬ 
land  are  these  volumes,  that  we  have 
thus  fur  touched  on  the  contents  of  hard¬ 
ly  one  fourth  of  the  first.  We  shall 
proceed  to  complete  our  survey  of  the 
authors’  present  work  by  a  notice  of  the 
master  minds  that  illustrate  the  region 
of  high  art  in  Italy,  from  Cimabue  to 
Ghirlandajo. 

Having  briefly  indicated  the  singular 
course  of  It-ilian  art  during  the  compara¬ 
tively  obscure  ten  centuries  of  prepara- 
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tion,  we  may  now  trace  the  first  period 
of  development.  This  is  chiefly,  though 
not  exclusively,  the  work  of  the  School 
of  B’lorence.  Form,  sentiment,  and  dra¬ 
matic  representation  are  the  elements 
which  were  carried  onward  in  that 
school  —  color  keeping  a  subordinate 
place,  and  awaiting  its  honors  from 
Venice.  If,  after  the  manner  of  Dr. 
Whewell,  we  divide  the  course  of  art, 
as  he  does  that  of  science,  into  periods 
of  creative  activity,  each  accompanied 
by  a  prelusive  epoch  and  an  epoch  of 
deductive  application,  we  might  speak 
of  the  first  great  Florentine  painter, 
Cimabue,  as  the  prelude  to  Giotto. 
Horn,  in  1 240,  of  respectable  parentage, 
he  was  led  by  innate  taste  to  painting. 
“  Surrounded  by  examples  which  are  the 
evident  ground-work  of  his  style,  for  he 
did  not  issue  beyond  a  certain  measure 
from  the  rudeness  of  his  age,  he  had  no 
need  of  the  Greek  masters  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  taught  him.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  know  that  Vasari  was  right 
in  affirming  that  mmabue  was  the  best 
painter  of  his  time,  and  that  he  was  the 
regenerator  of  the  art  of  his  country.” 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  conviction — in  spite, 
also,  of  the  skill  with  which  his  probably 
extant  labors  have  been  sought  out  and 
described  by  the  authors — Cimabue  can 
hardly  be  said  to  t>e  individually  known 
to  us,  after  the  lapse  of  six  centuries. 
He  still  remains,  what  he  w’as  to  Vasari, 
almost  half  a  myth — as  a  sort  of  giant  of 
the  early  days,  whose  work  is  carried  in 
triumph,  like  the  spoils  of  Corinth  be¬ 
fore  Mummius,  surrounded  by  the  festive 
admiration  of  his  fellow  -  citizens,  and 
supposed  to  have  left  the  track  of  its 
progress  in  the  name  preserved  by  the 
streets  of  Florence.  This  part  of  the 
legend,  although  revived  in  England  by 
the  gracefid  skill  of  Mr.  lAjigfiton  in  his 
celebrated  J^rocession  of  Vimabiiey  is 
discredited  by  fact.  Hut  the  “Horgo 
Allegri”  picture  itself  happily  remains, 
and  is  unquestionably — until  it  shares 
the  fate  of  the  contents  of  the  Accade- 
mie  of  Florence  or  Venice,  and  is  restor¬ 
ed  into  nothingness— -one  of  the  most 
precious  things  in  art.  What  sort  of 

I  work  is  this  starting-point  of  modern 

I  religious  painting,  still  hanging  in  Sta. 
Maria  Novella  ?  ^ 

I  “  In  the  face  of  the  Madonna,  the  admiring 
beholder  might  praise  the  soft  and  melon- 
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cholj  expression  ;  in  the  form  of  the  infant,  a 
certain  freshness,  animation,  and  natural  pro¬ 
portion  ;  in  the  group,  affection  but  too  rare 
at  this  period.  He  might  sympathize  with 
the  sentiment  in  the  attitudes  of  the  angels, 
in  the  movement  of  the  heads,  and  in  the 
elegance  with  which  the  hair  was  wound 
round  the  cinctures,  falling  in  locks  on  the 
neck.  He  would  be  justly  struck  by  the 
energetic  mien  of  some  prophets ;  above  all, 
he  would  have  felt  surprise  at  the  compara¬ 
tive  clearness  and  soft  harmony  of  the  colors. 
The  less  enthusiastic  spectator  of  the  present 
day  will  admit,  but  qualify,  this  praise.  In 
truth,  a  certain  loss  of  balance  is  caused  by  the 
overweight  of  the  head  in  the  Virgin,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  slightness  of  the  frame.  The 
features  were  the  old  ones  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  only  softened,  as  regards  the  expres¬ 
sion  or  the  eye,  by  an  exaggeration  of  ellipti¬ 
cal  form  in  the  iris,  and  closeness  of  the 
curves  of  the  lids.  The  nose  still  starts  from 
a  protuberant  root,  is  still  depressed  at  the 
end  ;  and  the  mouth  and  chin  are  still  small 
and  prim.  In  the  Saviour,  the  same  coarse 
nose  will  be  found  united  to  a  half-open 
mouth  and  large  round  eyes,  and  the  features 
will  be  considered  less  infantine  than  mascu¬ 
line  and  square.  The  bands  of  both  Virgin 
and  Child  will  attract  Attention  by  the  thin¬ 
ness  and  length  of  the  iinger.s,  their  wide 
separation  as  thev  start  from  the  palm,  and 
by  joints  which  have  something  of  the  lay 
figure,  whilst  the  feet  are  similarly  defective. 
In  the  angels,  the  absence  of  all  true  notions 
of  composition  may  be  considered  striking. 
Their  frames  will  appear  slight  for  the  heads, 
yet  their  movements  more  natural  and  pleas¬ 
ing  than  hitherto.  From  the  date  of  this 
altar-piece,  the  preeminence  of  the  Florentine 
school  begins  to  develop  itself;  expands  later, 
in  the  person  of  Giotto,  to  reunite  in  Ghir¬ 
landaio  all  the  branches  of  its  progress ;  and 
finally,  to  culminate  in  the  greatness  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  I.ieonardo  da 
Vinci.” 

A  most  interesting  account  of  the 
great  monumental  church  —  or  rather 
churches,  one  being  placed  over  the 
other — at  Assisi,  follows.  It  is  an  e.x- 
collent  specimen  of  the  way  in  wliich 
the  united  authors  bring  close  research 
into  fact,  and  able  judgment  of  art,  to 
throw  vivid  light  upon  some  dim  and 
faded  chapter  of  human  activity.  This 
description  of  the  singular  old  sanctuary 
— one  of  the  most  mediaeval  of  mediaeval 
things  still  left  us — makes  us  again  long 
for  a  full  series  of  illustrations,  not  made 
up  and  monotonized  in  style,  as  the 
Arundel  Society’s  “reproductions”  have 
latterly  often  been,  but  giving  the  end¬ 
less  frescoes  of  the  shrine  in  all  their 


original  grimness  and  present  decay. 
Here  the  genius  of  (iiotto,  born  in  1276, 
is  found  in  its  earliest  stage  ;  already  we 
see  that  determined  reference  to  nature, 
that  aim  at  rendering  action  and  expres¬ 
sion,  that  wide  grasp  of  life,  not  only  in 
its  monastic  but  in  its  humorous  aspects, 
which  were  to  mark,  throughout  his  in¬ 
dustrious  career  from  Padua  to  Naples, 
the  works  of  this  first  great  master  of 
modern  art.  Years  after  follow  the 
thoughtful  and  graceful  allegories  with 
which  Giotto  decorated  the  lower  church 
of  Assisi : 

“  These  allegories,  next  to  the  frescoes  of  the 
upper  church  of  Assisi,  enable  the  beholder 
to  study  the  progress  which  Giotto  bad  made 
as  he  emerged  from  adolescence  into  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  independent  life.  In  the  frescoes 
of  the  upper  church  of  Assisi  the  laws  of 
composition  and  distribution  had  already 
l)een  successfully  developed.  The  space  had 
been  judiciously  distributed,  and  the  groups 
were  bound  together  with  such  art  that  the 
resulting  lines  were  at  once  simple  and  grand. 
Whilst  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  law  of 
delineation  was  thus  ably  enforced,  other 
maxims  had  not  l)c«.'n  forgotten.  The  painter 
explained  his  meaning  everywhere.  Not  a 
movement  but  suited  the  general  action ;  not 
a  figure  whose  character  was  not  befitting 
his  quality  and  the  part  allotted  to  him  in  the 
scene ;  not  a  personage  whose  stature  was 
not  well  proportioned,  whose  form  was  not 
rendered  with  intelligence  of  the  action,  the 
nude,  and  even  of  perspective.  Nor  was  the 
latter  quality  of  small  value  at  a  time  when 
the  science  of  placing  objects  as  they  appear 
in  life  was  not  ascertained  in  any  way.  Even 
the  forms  of  architecture  and  distances, 
though  they  still  remained  the  most  im]>eifect 
of  the  accessorial  parts  of  painting,  had  been 
so  improved  as  to  exhibit  at  least  greater  na¬ 
ture,  taste,  and  elegance  of  proportion  than 
heretofore,  and  a  purer  style  in  decoration 
and  ornament  This  alone  would  point  to 
Giotto  as  the  author  of  the  latest  of  the  series 
of  frescoes  in  the  upper  church  of  Assisi.  In 
the  ceilings  of  the  lower  church,  known  and 
admitted  to  be  by  him,  they  are  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned,  in  conjunction  with  a  greater  facility 
of  hand,  and  better  study  of  nature.  For,  as 
will  be  noted  hereafter,  Giotto  improved  with 
every  year  of  his  artistic  life,  till  he  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  power  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
Peruzzi  Chapel  at  Florence.  But  in  one  di¬ 
rection  particularly  the  progress  of  Giotto 
was  more  remarkable  than  in  any  other.  In 
the  frescoes  of  the  upper  church  of  Assisi  his 
drawing  is  slightly  hard,  his  figures  tall  and 
slender,  his  color  cold  in  general  tones,  some 
what  raw  and  ill-fused.  In  the  ceilings  of  the 
lower  church  the  figures  gained  better  pro- 
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portions,  more  nature  and  repose.  The  ex¬ 
tremities  were  less  defective,  and  more  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  rest  of  the  person.  Tiie  whole, 
in  fact,  gained  harmony.  The  feeling  for  ac¬ 
tion  vehemently  expressed  made  place  for  a 
quieter  and  truer  movement.  The  outlines, 
no  longer  hard,  determined  the  forms  with 
greater  accuracy.  The  draperies  were  reduc¬ 
ed  to  the  simplest  expression  by  the  rejec¬ 
tion,  even  to  a  fault,  of  every  superfluous  or 
usele.ss  fold.  A  spacious  mass  of  light  and 
shade  imp.arted  to  the  form  a  relief  and  ro¬ 
tundity  which  had  long  been  absent.  The 
system  of  coloring  underwent  a  considerable 
change,  and  whilst  it  gained  in  breadth  of 
modelling  and  fusion,  preserved  a  lightness 
and  clearness  equally  new  and  remarkable. 
The  general  undertone,  instead  of  being  of  a 
dark  verde,  was  laid  on  in  light  gray.  Over 
it,  warm  color,  glazed  with  rosy  and  trans¬ 
parent  tints,  gave  clearness  to  the  flesh.  The 
high  lights  were  carefully  stippled  and  fused 
without  altering  the  general  breadth  of  the 
masses.  Giotto,  in  fact,  founded  a  new  law 
of  color,  and  entitled  the  Florentine  school  to 
assert  its  supremacy  in  this  respect.  In  a 
regidar  and  ever  progressing  sequence,  Giotto, 
Orcagna,  Masolino,  Angelico,  and  Ma.saccio, 
and  at  last  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  carried  the  art  of  coloring  in  fresco  to 
perfection.  liaphael,  though  he  surpassed  all 
others  in  most  qualities  of  art,  remained  be- 
himl  the  pure  Tuscan  school  in  this ;  whilst 
in  the  quality  of  chiaroscuro  the  master  of  all 
in  the  sixteenth  century  was  Correggio.  In 
the  hands  of  Giotto,  art  in  the  peninsula  be- 
(vune  entitled  for  the  first  time  to  the  name 
of  Italian,  for  in  composition,  form,  design, 
expression,  and  color,  he  gave  it  one  uniform 
stamp  of  originality  in  progrras,  an  universal 
harmony  of  improvement” 

Giotto  is  then  traced  by  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  through  his  ex¬ 
tant  works'  in  Rome,  in  the  Podesti 
Chapel  of  Florence,  in  the  well  known 
series  at  Padua,  the  less  familiar  but 
maturer  and  nobler  frescoes  at  Santa 
Croce  (in  artistic  value  how  much  above 
the  frightful  modern  monuments  over 
which  Byron  has  thrown  the  illusive 
halo  of  his  genius  !)  to  Naples — where 
his  great  Sta.  Chiara  picture  may  be  still 
seen  amidst  the  dirt  and  rubbish  of  a 
furniture  shop.  Thus  it  is  that  Italy, 
.whilst  a  court  job  piles  up  in  Turin  the 
tawdry  Bersaglieri  and  sprawling  alle¬ 
gories  of  M.  Marochetti,  honors  her 
great  artist — 

“  Si  che  la  fama  di  colui  oscura  I” 
Finally,  we  have  the  famous  “  Campa¬ 
nile,”  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  may 
have  survived  the  “  restoration,”  so- 


called,  which  in  1854  we  saw  in  active 
operation  upon  the  corpus  vile  of  Giotto. 

Next  follow  the  Giotteschi,  who  soon 
“  reduced  what  in  him  was  art  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  trade.”  But  some  bet¬ 
ter  men  do  honor  to  the  illustrious  mas¬ 
ter.  Such,  in  sculpture,  is  that  Andrea 
di  Pontedera  who  modelled  the  gates  of 
Dante’s  “  bel  San  Giovanni  ”  from  Giot¬ 
to’s  designs ;  in  which,  “  in  all  its  vigor, 
and  with  a  purely  Italian  character,  statu¬ 
ary  disclosed  itself,  free  from  the  manner¬ 
isms  or  deficiencies  of  Niccola  or  Gio¬ 
vanni  ”  of  Pisa.  And  such,  in  Giotto’s 
own  art,  was  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  the 
greater  name  of  Orcagna,  whose  works 
have  been  subjected  in  the  book  before 
U8»to  a  searching  investigation,  one  of 
the  endless  corrections  of  popular  errors 
which  distinguish  these  volumes.  Our 
authors  give  reasons  here  for  attributing 
the  famous  frescoes  of  the  Pisan  “  Holy 
Field  ”  to  the  Lorenzetti  of  Siena,  by 
one  of  whom  we  have  a  truly  magnifi¬ 
cent  allegory  still  remaining  in  the  town- 
hall  of  that  interesting  little  city.  But 
the  careful  and  brilli.ant  sketch  of  the 
Siennese  school — Duccio,  Simone  Mar¬ 
tini,  wrongly  called  Memmi  by  Vasari, 
and  the  rest — with  the  singular  intro¬ 
duction  of  Giotto’s  style  into  Venice  by 
Antonio  Longhi,  (a  name  long  after  again 
illu8tr.ated  by  the  delightful  Milanese  en¬ 
graver,)  we  must  pass  over,  and  return 
to  the  Athens,  as  Florence  may  be  truly 
called,  of  early  Italian  art. 

Here,  the  second  great  period  of  de¬ 
velopment  is  marked  by  Masaccio  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
his  predecessor  Masolino.  A  flood  of 
light  is  thrown  upon  these  painters, 
whose  uncertain  story  has  long  been  one 
of  the  most  puzzling  problems  in  the 
annals  of  art.  One  can  hardly  believe, 
till  he  reads  these  pages,  how  complete¬ 
ly  the  carelessness  of  Vasari,  copied  by 
a  hundred  successors,  had  obscured  the 
history  of  the  remarkable  men  just  nam¬ 
ed.  Beginning  from  a  sure  basis  of  fact 
in  Masolino’s  signed  frescoes  at  Olona 
near  Milan,  M.  Cavalcaselle  annuls  his 
right  to  the  glories  of  the  Brancacci 
Chapel  at  Florence,  which  are  proved  to 
belong  almost  entirely  to  the  greater 
Mas,accio.  Ample  justice  is  done  to  the 
latter’s  paintings  at  Rome,  and  to  the 
Florentine  series  that  so  long  served  as 
a  school  to  later  artists : 
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“  Masaccio  here  reveals  in  the  fullest  meas¬ 
ure  his  grasp  of  the  maxims  which  Giotto 
had  declared.  But  whilst  he  thus  worthily 
closes  a  great  period,  he  opens  a  new  one. 
One  hand  unites  him  to  Giotto ;  the  other  is 
extended  to  Raphael.” 

We  have  now  reached  that  memora¬ 
ble  epoch  when  the  antique  influences, 
foreshadowed  by  Niccola  Pisano,  were 
to  revive  in  Italy,  and  thence  overspread 
the  whole  of  Europe.  On  more  than  an 
allusion  to  this  change,  momentous  be¬ 
yond  all  others  since  Christianity  arose, 
pregnant  with  gain  and  with  loss  to  hu¬ 
manity,  we  cannot  here  yenture.  The 
course  of  the  so-called  “  classical  ”  ele¬ 
ment  (|)erhaps  the  clumsy  adjective  may 
not  ill  represent  the  strange  half-lloni|ii, 
half-IIellenic  eclecticism  which  charac¬ 
terized  Italian  cultivation  for  two  cen¬ 
turies)  is  traced  by  our  authors  through 
Brunelleschi,  Donatello,  Uccelli,  and 
Ghiberti,  whose  “  Gales  ”  are  criticised 
with  a  just  union  of  admiration  for  the 
grace  of  their  design,  and  censure  on  the 
false  direction  of  their  style.  We  com¬ 
pared  above  Athens  to  Florence ;  but 
Florence,  we  are  often  reminded,  is 
Athens  —  with  a  difference.  We  can 
hardly  find  a  trace  of  such  false  direction 
in  the  higher  and  more  evenly  balanced 
Athenian  taste.  Andrea  del  Castaguo 
marks  a  further  advance  in  the  nither 
coarse  realism  which  the  many  new  im¬ 
pulses  at  work  in  art  tesided  to  generate 
in  Florencie.  Our  authors  clear  him  of 
the  murder  of  Domenico  of  Venice,  so 
long  one  of  the  legends  of  painting,  by 
this  simple  proof — Domenico  outlived 
him  four  years.  Yet  this  story — a  story 
about  fifty  years  old  at  his  own  birth — 
is  told  by  Vasari  with  a  gravity  and  a 
circumstance  which  have  since  imposed 
upon  the  world.  So  history  is  written ! 
and  so,  we  may  add,  it  is  rewritten.  A 
similar  revenge  is  in  store  for  Mr. 
Browning’s  favorite.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi, 
whose  memory  our  new  and  better 
Vasari  clears  from  the  imputations  which 
have  so  long  furnished  a  text  for  that 
silly  criticism  of  sentimentalism  which 
covers  its  multitude  of  blunders  under 
the  name  of  religion. 

Oil  painting  comes  in  with  the  Peselli, 
Pollajuolo,  and  Baldovinetti  —  artists 
who,  according  to  our  authors,  carried 
on  the  realistic  school  of  Florence  into 
a  development  which  might  be  called 


rather  sculpturesque  than  pictorial.  The 
mighty  Verrocchio  is  the  crown  of  this 
tendency  in  art;  Da  Vinci,  formed  in 
his  manner,  by  uniting  it  with  spiritual 
feeling,  rendered  himself  one  of  the  few 
complete  artists  of  the  world.  The 
Florentine  system  again,  in  the  hands  of 
Ghirlandajo,  found  another  mode  of 
complete  development,  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  aim  of  Giotto  and  of 
Masaccio.  We  add  the  lucid  and  able 
summary  of  our  authors  : 

“We  now  pas.s  to  the  consideration  of  the 
works  of  a  man  whose  life  forms,  like  that  of 
Giotto,  one  of  the  great  landmarks  in  the 
history  of  Florentine  art.  Domenico  Ghir¬ 
landajo  was  a  painter  whose  energy  and 
creative  jMiwer  contemned  the  mere  practice 
of  painting  altar-pieces,  and  whose  grasp  of 
the  essential  qualities  of  art  enabled  him  to 
conceive  and  carry  out  greater  creations. 
Unequal  to  Masaccio  or  even  to  Fra  F'ilippo 
in  the  power  of  charming  by  brightness  or 
richness  of  tone,  he  first  clainu-d  attention  by 
his  intelligence  of  grand  and  decorous  la‘ws 
of  composition.  His  strongly  tempered  mind, 
liraced  with  a  nerve  equal  to  that  of  Michael 
Angelo,  was  alxive  the  artifices  of  color,  and 
he  doubtless  considered  them  second  to  the 
science  of  distribution  and  of  form,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  fetter  his  inclination  for  expre.ssing 
on  large  surfaces  and  with  great  speetl  the 
grand  conceptions  of  his  genius.  In  the.se 
conceptions,  fruits  of  long  study  and  careful 
thought,  he  aimed  at  embodying  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  conducive  to  a  perfect  unity. 
That  upity  he  had  found  in  Giotto,  and  strove 
witli  such  success  to  emulate,  that  he  may  lie 
saiil  to  have  completed  tlie  IkkIv  of  the  cilitice 
who.se  first  stone  had  been  lai<l  almost  two 
centuries  tafore  by  that  successful  artist. 

I  Yet  he  might  have  .struggled  to  the  goal  in 
!  vain,  had  he  not  taken  for  a  guide  in  his  pic¬ 
torial  manhood  the  works  of  one  who  liad 
given  proof,  during  a  career  too  short  for  his 
contemporaries  but  long  enough  for  his  fame, 
that  he  pos.sessed  the  noblest  faculties.  Ghir¬ 
landajo  studied  attentively  and  fruitfully  the 
masterpiec(?s  of  Ma.saccio  at  the  Carmine,  tak¬ 
ing  from  them  the  grand  qualities  of  decorum, 
dignity,  and  truth.  Nor  would  bis  efforts 
have  been  crowned  with  complete  success  had 
he  neglected  the  lessons  taught  by  another 
class  of  men,  the  bias  of  whose  thought  and 
the  tendencies  of  whose  research  had  resulted 
in  great  gain  to  the  various  branches  of  their 
art.  He  gathered  and  harveste<l  for  suWdi- 
I  natc  use  the  experience  of  architects,  of  stu- 
!  dents  of  perspt*ctive,  of  form,  of  proportion, 

{  and  light  and  shade,  and  learnt  to  apply  the 
i  laws  of  chiaroscuro  to  the  human  frame,  and 
to  the  still  life  that  surrounds  it  Wifliout 
'  adding  anything  specially  to  the  total  amount 
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of  experience  acquired  by  the  efforts  of  suc¬ 
cessive  re^arehes,  he  garnered  the  whole  of 
it  within  himself,  and  combine<l  it  in  support 
and  illustration  of  the  great  maxims  which  he 
had  already  treasured  up,  and  thus  conduced 
to  the  perfection  of  the  masculine  art  of 
Florence,  which  culminated  at  last  by  the 
joint  energy  and  genius  of  himself.  Fra  Bar¬ 
tolommeo,  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo.” 

Many  distinguished  names,  especially 
that  of  Angelico  and  the  hater  religious 
school  of  Florence  and  Umbria,  have 
been  of  necessity  passed  over  in  our 
brief  sketch.  To  those  who  wash  to 
trace  the  story  in  its  fulness  we  com¬ 
mend  the  volumes  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle ;  and  we  have  only  to  re¬ 
peat,  in  conclusion,  that  whether  in 
power  and  discrimination  of  criticism, 
or  in  collection  of  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  facts,  the  book  is  the  richest  mine 
of  information  upon  Italian  art  which 
has  been  opened  to  us  for  many  a  long 
day. 


The  Leisure  Hour. 

^THE  MISSING  HUSBAND. 

Among  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
made  on  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poem  of  Enoch 
Arden ^  it  has  been  objected  that  it  is  a 
very  improbable  incident  that  Enoch 
should  have  been  able  to  live  and  to 
work  in  his  native  village  so  long  with¬ 
out  being  recognized.  The  following 
true  story,  related  by  the  .Jacobite 
Dr.  William  King,  in  the  Political  and 
Literary  Anecdotes  of  his  own  Times^ 
shows  that  such  an  incognito  has  really 
been  kept  up : 

About  the  year  1700  I  knew  one  Mr. 
Howe,  a  sensible,  well-natured  man,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  estate  of  £700  or  £800  per 
annum.  He  married  a  young  lady  of  a 
good  family  in  the  west  of  England : 
her  maiden  name  was  Mallet ;  she  was 
•  agreeable  in  her  person  and  manners, 
and  proved  a  very  good  wife.  Seven 
or  eight  years  after  they  had  been  mar¬ 
ried,  he  rose  one  morning  very  early, 
and  told  his  wife  he  was  obliged  to  go 
to  the  Tower  to  transact  some  particular 
business :  the  same  day,  at  noon,  his 
wife  received  a  note  from  him,  in  which 
he  informed  her  that  he  was  under  a  ne¬ 
cessity  of  going  to  Holland,  and  should 
probably  V>e  absent  three  weeks  or  a 
month.  He  was  absent  from  her  seven¬ 


teen  years,  during  which  time  she  neither 
heard  from  him  nor  of  him.  The  evening 
before  he  returned,  whilst  she  was  at  sup¬ 
per,  and  with  her  some  of  her  friends  and 
relations,  particularly  one  Dr.  Hose,  a 
physician,  who  had  married  her  sister  (“I 
was  very  well  acquainted,”  says  King, 
“  with  I)r.  Rose,  and  he  frequently 
entertained  me  M’ith  this  remarkable 
story  ”),  a  billet,  without  any  name  sub¬ 
scribed,  was  delivered  to  her,  in  which 
the  writer  requested  the  favor  of  her  to 
give  him  a  meeting  the  next  evening  in 
the  Birdcage  Walk,  in  St.  .lames’s  Park. 
When  she  had  read  her  billet  she  tossed 
it  to  Ur.  Rose,  and,  laughing,  “  You  see, 
brother,”  said  she,  “as  old  as  I  am  I 
have  got  a  gallant.”  Rose,  who  perused 
the  note  with  more  attention,  declared 
it  to  be  Mr.  Howe’s  handwriting;  this 
surprised  all  the  company,  and  so  much 
affected  Mrs.  Howe  that  she  fainted 
away.  How'ever,  she  soon  recovered, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  Dr.  Rose  and 
his  wife,  with  the  other  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  were  then  at  supper,  should 
attend  Mrs.  Howe  the  next  evening  to 
the  Birdcage  Walk.  They  had  not  been 
there  more  than  five  or  six  minutes  when 
Mr.  Howe  came  to  them,  and,  after  sa¬ 
luting  his  friends  and  embracing  his  wife, 
walked  home  with  her,  and  they  lived 
together  in  great  harmony  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  But  the  most  curious  part 
of  my  tale  remains  to  be  related.  When 
Howe  left  his  wdfe  they  lived  in  a  house 
in  Jermyn  -  street,  near  St.  James's 
Church.  He  went  no  farther  than  to 
a  little  street  in  Westminster,  where  he 
took  a  room,  for  which  he  paid  five  or 
six  shillings  a  week,  and,  changing  his 
name,  and  disguising  himself  by  wearing 
a  black  wig  (for  he  was  a  fair  man),  he 
remained  in  this  habitation  the  whole 
time  of  his  absence.  He  had  had  two  chil- 
dren  by  his  wife  when  he  departed  from 
her,  who  were  both  living  at  that  time  ; 

!  but  they  both  died  young  a  few  years 
after.  However,  during  their  lives,  the" 
second  or  third  year  after  their  father 
disappeared,  Mrs.  Howe  was  obliged  to 
apply  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  proper  settlement  of  her  husband’s 
estate,  and  a  provision  for  herself  out  of 
it  during  his  absence,  as  it  was  uncertain 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  This  Act 
;  be  suffered  to  be  solicited  and  passed, 

;  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
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progress  of  it  in  the  votes,  in  a  little  cof¬ 
fee-house  near  his  lodgings,  which  he  fre¬ 
quented.  Upon  quitting  his  house  and 
tamily  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned, 
Mrs.  Howe  at  first  imagined,  as  she 
could  not  conceive  any  other  cause  for 
such  abrupt  elopement,  that  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  a  large  debt  unknown  to  her, 
and  by  that  means  involved  himself  in  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  he  could  not  easily  sur¬ 
mount;  and  for  some  days  she  lived  in 
continual  apprehensions  of  demands  from 
creditors,  of  seizures,  executions,  etc. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  happened  :  on 
the  contrary,  he  did  not  only  leave  his 
estate  quite  free  and  unincumbered,  but 
he  paid  the  bills  of  every  tradesman  with 
whom  he  had  any  dealings ;  and,  upon 
examining  his  papers  in  due  time  after 
he  was  gone,  proper  receipts  and  dis¬ 
charges  were  found  from  all  persons, 
whether  tradesmen  or  others,  with  whom 
he  had  any  manner  of  transactions  or 
money  concerns.  Mrs.  Howe,  after  the 
death  of  her  children,  thought  proper  to 
lessen  her  family  of  servants  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  her  housekeeping,  and  there¬ 
fore  removed  from  her  house  in  Jermyn- 
street  to  a  little  house  in  Brewer-street, 
near  Golden  Square.  Just  over  against 
her  lived  one  Salt,  a  corn  chandler.  I 
knew  Salt,  who  related  to  me  the  par¬ 
ticulars  which  I  have  here  mentioned, 
and  many  others  which  have  escaped 
my  memory.  About  ten  years  after 
Howe’s  abdication  he  contrived  to  make  , 
an  acquaintance  with  Salt,  and  was  at  I 
length  in  such  a  degree  of  intimacy  with  I 
him,  that  he  usually  dined  with  Salt  once  , 
or  twice  a  week.  From  the  room  in  j 
wbi(^  they  ate  it  was  not  difficult  to  j 
look  into  Mrs.  Howe’s  dining-room,  ! 
where  she  sat  and  received  her  com- 
any ;  and  Salt,  who  believed  Howe  to 
e  a  bachelor,  frequently  recommended 
his  own  wife  to  him  as  a  suitable  match. 
During  the  last  seven  years  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman’s  absence  he  went  every  Sunday 
to  St.  James’s  Church,  and  used  to  sit  in  j 
Mr.  Salt’s  seat,  where  he  had  a  view  of 
his  wife,  but  could  not  easily  be  seen  by 
her.  After  he  returned  home  he  never 
would  confess,  even  to  his  most  intimate 
friends,  the  real  cause  of  such  singular 
conduct :  apparently  there  was  none ; 
but,  whatever  it  was,  he  was  certainly 
ashamed  to  own  it.  Dr.  Rose  has  often 
said  to  me,  that  he  believed  bis  brother 


Howe*  would  neverhave  retutned  to  his 
wife  if  the  money  which  ho  took  with 
him,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
jGIOOO  or  £2000,  had  not  been  all  spent ; 
and  he  must  have  been  a  good  econo¬ 
mist,  and  frugal  in  his  manner  of  living, 
otherwise  his  money  would  scarce  have 
held  out ;  for  I  imagine  he  had  his  whole 
fortune  by  him,  I  mean  what  he  carried 
away  with  him  in  money  or  bank  bills, 
and  daily  took  out  of  his  bag,  like  the 
Spaniard  in  Gil  Blas^  what  was  suf¬ 
ficient  for  his  expenses. 


Fraier’i  Magazine. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

The  state  of  Ireland  has  become  once 
more  a  subject  of  general  and  painful 
attention.  After  a  period  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  repose,  almost  without  a  par¬ 
allel  in  its  annals,  that  country  has  shown 
a  return  of  symptoms  like  its  old  m.-i- 
terial  and  moral  disorders.  Since  1800, 
having  reached  a  pitch  of  prosperity  be¬ 
fore  unattained,  its  resources  hue  de¬ 
clined  considerably,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  England  and  Scotland,  in  spite  of 
the  exhausting  cotton  famine  which  fell 
exclusively  on  their  energies,  have  made 
a  rapid  adv.ance  in  opulence.  This  l.i.st 
session,  while  dwelling  with  pride  on 
the  growing  trade  and  products  of  the 
empire,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  compelled  to  make  a  gloomy  excep¬ 
tion  in  ^he  case  of  Ireland  :  her  wealth, 
in  the  space  of  four  years,  having  been 
reduced  by  £27,000,000 — that  is,  more 
than  double  her  rental — and  still  show¬ 
ing  a  tendency  to  diminish.  For  a  long 
time  all  statistical  tests  have  pointed  to 
a  similar  conclusion  ;  and  at  last  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  beheld  again  a  sight  unha|> 
pily  once  too  common,  but  unfamiliar  to 
its  younger  members — a  committee  upon 
the  condition  of  Ireland.  The  discon¬ 
tent,  disjjfiection,  .and  crime,  ever  latent 
in  the  frame  of  the  nation,  have  been 
quickened  by  this  crisis;  among  the 
I  mass  of  the  Irish  people  there  is  not  a 

*  And  yot  I  have  seen  him,  after  his  return, 
addressing  his  wife  in  the  language  of  a  young 
bridegroom.  And  I  have  been  assured,  by  some 
of  his  most  intimate  friends,  that  he  treated  her 
during  the  rest  of  their  lives  with  tlie  greatest 
kindness  and  affection. — Da.  Kiso. 
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little  sullen  disloyalty,  and  several  sedi¬ 
tious  associations  have  been  formed  ;  the 
Vehmright  of  the  liibbon  Society  has 
been  more  bold  and  active  of  late  ;  and 
.agrarian  nmrders  and  deeds  of  violence 
had  so  increased  a  few  montlis  ago  that 
a  Special  Commission  was  sent  to  stop 
them,  and  very  unfortunately  failed  in 
its  object.  Emigration,  too,  has  been  ^ 
accelerated  to  an  extent  that  many  be-  ^ 
lieve  perilous ;  and  while  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  is  increasing  stead¬ 
ily  and  not  unsafely,  that  of  Ireland  is 
diminishing  rapidly,  and  probably  in 
1871  will  be  less  than  even  at  the  last 
census. 

Such  a  series  of  ills  even  by  them¬ 
selves  might  well  cause  alarm  and  anx¬ 
iety.  But  within  a  few  weeks  events 
have  happened  which  seem  to  revive 
the  time  when  Ireland  w.as  the  battle¬ 
field  of  exasperated  factions  ;  and  which, 
even  on  a  favorable  view,  disclose  feat¬ 
ures  in  Irish  society  that  wear  a  dark 
and  ominous  aspect.  On  the  8th  of  last 
August  a  vast  assemblage  collected  in 
Dublin  for  the  avowed  puq)08e  of  in¬ 
augurating  a  monument  to  O’Connell, 
but  undoubtedly  with  the  ulterior  ob¬ 
ject  of  making  a  Catholic  and  political 
demonstration.  The  meeting  probably 
was  not  illegal ;  but  it  was  not  possible 
to  misunderstand  its  sectarian  and  anti- 
British  character.  The  place  of  gather¬ 
ing  was  in  Stephen’s  Green ;  and  there 
a  spectacle  was  beheld  that  revealed  the 
influences  which  still  sway  the  large 
majority  of  the  Irish  people.  From ! 
amidst  thronging  and  reverent  crowds 
an  immense  procession  unwound  itself ; 
and,  representing  in  its  dense  array  all 
the  elements  of  the  popular  cause,  pass¬ 
ed  along  the  principal  streets  of  the  city. 
In  front  were  the  C.atholic  confraterni¬ 
ties,  their  priests  in  the  garb  of  their 
different  orders ;  and  next  followed  in 
great  numbers  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
Catholic  hierarchy.  To  the  Lord  M.ayor 
and  Corporation  of  Dublin,  in  the  insig¬ 
nia  of  their  civic  state,  succeeded  in  mu¬ 
nicipal  pomp  deputations  from  the  cor¬ 
porate  bodies  of  many  of  the  chief 
towns  in  Ireland.  Behind,  many  with  a 
fl.ag  and  device  suggestive  of  national 
independence,  were  the  comp.anies  of 
the  Dublin  trades ;  then  came  delegates 
of  the  Provincial  trades  ;  and  long  lines 
of  travel  -  stained  men  collected  from 


different  parts  of  Ireland,  who  marched 
to  the  sound  of  national  airs,  and  were 
marsh.alled  under  banners  with  emblems 
that  enjoined  union  or  devotion  to  reli¬ 
gion,  were  the  rear-guard  of  the  impos¬ 
ing  procession.  On  all  sides  the  city  _ 
populace  flocked  round,  preserving  per¬ 
fect  order,  yet  assisting  in  the  interesting 
pageant ;  and  as  its  dense  and  half  or¬ 
ganized  masses,  full  of  Catholic  fervor 
and  Celtic  excitement,  defiled  before  the 
spectator’s  eyes,  they  could  not  fail  to 
remind  him  forcibly  of  those  huge  as¬ 
semblages  which  at  different  times  were 
congregated,  at  O’Connell’s  bidding,  to 
attest  the  disaffection  of  Ireland,  and  to 
cause  general  alarm  to  the  empire. 

The  procession,  like  other  monster 
meetings,  broke  up  without  an  act  of 
violence.  But  at  a  dinner  on  the  same 
evening,  attended  by  its  higher  repre 
sentatives,  some  langu^e  was  used  that 
was  very  significant.  The  Lord  Mayor 
— the  princi{)al  magistrate  of  Dublin — 
is  reported  to  have  expressed  himself 
thus,  among  several  other  observations 
on  the  services  and  career  of  O’Connell : 

“  Transcending  all  these  great  public  mea¬ 
sures  one  other  eminently  engaged  his 
thoughts.  Need  I  say  that  this  was  the 
legislative  independence  of  Ireland  ?  He 
longed  to  retrieve  the  glorious  era  of  1782 — 
the  era  of  Grattan — 

‘When  a  nation  o’crleaped  the  bounds  of  her 
doom, 

And  for  one  sacred  moment  touched  libertj-’a 
goal.’ 

I  Our  fathers  enjoyed  this  just  and  ennobling 
privilege  ;  and  surely  no  one  can  see  anything 
revolutionary  or  imperilling  the  dignity  of  the 
empire  in  such  an  aspiration.  This  great  ef¬ 
fort  of  his  genius,  this  bold  and  enthusiastic 
feature  of  his  public  life,  this  agitation,  have 
more  endeared  him  to  his  countrymen  than 
any  other  trait  in  his  character.  ...  Oh 
for  an  hour  of  his  jwwerful  influence  to  col¬ 
lect  the  manhood  of  this  island,  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  east  to  west,  and  to  form  it 
— Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Dissenter — into 
one  compact  Imdy  for  the  good  of  our  com¬ 
mon  country !” 

The  following  hardly  disguised  lan¬ 
guage  is  attributed  to  a  Catholic  arch¬ 
bishop  : 

“  I  said  that  wef the  bishops  and  clergy, 
are  men  of  peace,  and  so  we  are.  At  the 
same  time  I  would  be  misunderstood  by  any 
one  who  would  infer  that  I  held  the  opinion 
that  in  no  possible  combination  of  circum- 
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stances  is  it  lawful  to  have  recourse  to  other  , 
than  peaceful  means.  .  .  .  We  are  lovers  I 

of  peace ;  but  so  are  we  lovers  of  justice.  | 
And  oh !  when  the  wrongs  of  any  one  that  ! 
can  call  himself  a  man,  when  the  wrongs  of 
the  very  least  of  the  human  race  commands, 
or  ought  to  command,  our  sympathies,  surely 
our  sympathies  ought  to  l)e  commanded 
when  they  who  claim  them  are  the  children 
of  the  soil,  the  children  of  our  own  country. 
Were  justice  or  humanity  violated  in  their  i 
persons,  much  more  would  it  be  the  duty  of  j 
the  clergyman  to  raise  his  voice  and  protest 
against  the  outrage.  Oh  that  we  had  that 
voice  that  once  sounded  through  Ireland, 
which  once  rallied  Irishmen,  as  O'Connell 
used  to  sav,  from  the  Giant’s  Causeway  to 
Cape  Clear!” 

The  “  National  League  ”  appeared  at 
once  as  a  commentary  on  the  O’Connell 
demonstration.  This  society  is  com¬ 
posed  of  priests  and  lay  relics  of  the 
repeal  party;  its  avowed  objpet  being 
to  create  an  active  organization  in  Ire¬ 
land  against  the  law  and  the  British 
connection.  We  quote  a  specimen  of 
the  ordinary  language  employed  by  its 
reverend  tribunes : 

“  It  was  said  by  the  English  press  the  Irish 
people  were  going  with  a  vengeance.  Did  it 
never  occur  to  them  these  people  might  return  | 
with  a  vengeance?  He  hoped  they  might  ! 
.  .  .  If  they  now  united  as  then ;  if  they  ' 
combined  to  elect  men  who  would  stand  up  | 
as  O’Connell  did  in  that  house,  and  say  ‘  We  | 
come  to  demand  our  rights,  of  which  we 

have  been  robbed,  or  else - .*  He  would 

never  vote  for  a  Whig,  however  respectable. 
He  regarded  the  Whigs  and  Tories  as  rogui-s 
and  rufiSans.  ...  He  had  a  horror  of 
the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blowl ;  but  if 
the  time  came,  and  the  circumstances  and 
means  would  justify  the  resistance  of  tyran¬ 
ny  unto  dcatli,  he  would  say,  let  it  be  so. 
Let  us  never  tell  him  that  O’Connell  relied 
on  moral  force  only.  He  should  never  forget 
the  emotion  with  which  he  heard  O’Connell 
say  at  Mallow,  when  he  heard  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  about  to  be  trampled  on — 

‘  Oh,  Erin,  shall  it  ne’er  be  mine 
To  right  thy  wrongs  in  battle-line. 

To  raise  thy  victor  head,  and  see 
Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy  valleys  free  T  " 

These  demonstrations  quickly  called 
antagonistic  elements  into  activity  in 
another  and  distant  part  of  Ireland. 
There  is  a  quarter  of  the  town  of  Bel¬ 
fast — in  the  centre  of  its  busiest  trade, 
under  the  shadow  of  its  wealthiest  fac¬ 
tories — long  infamous  for  its  sectarian 
discord.  This  quarter,  in  its  two  dis¬ 


tricts  of  the  Sandyrow  and  the  Pound 
Loaning,  has  been  occupied  for  many 
years  by  two  factions,  who  represent  the 
national  strife  of  race  and  religion.  As 
lately  only  as  1857  the  Sandyrow  or 
Protestant  mob  came  into  collision  with 
their  opponents,  and  the  riots  that  en¬ 
sued  were  so  fierce  that  they  became 
the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry  conduct¬ 
ed  by  a  government  commission.  It 
was  on  this  mine  that  the  spark  fell,  the 
explosion  of  which  has  lately  made  Bel¬ 
fast  a  scene  of  ruin  and  mourning,  and 
has  echoed  ominously  throughout  the 
empire.  On  the  evening  of  the  Dublin 
j)rocession,  the  Sandyrow  people  having 
resolved  to  make  a  demonstration  of 
their  own,  dressed  up  an  effigy  of  “  the 
i  Liberator,  with  wallet  in  liana  and  Ko- 
man  candles,”  and  burned  it  in  the  Cath¬ 
olic  district,  in  the  presence  of  an  exult- 
I  ing  multitude.  An  attack  was  the  natu- 
I  ral  result ;  but  though  some  amount  of 
I  mischief  was  done,  and  several  shots, 

I  it  appears,  were  fired,  the  collision  did 
I  not  attract  attention.  On  the  next 
evening  the  Protestant  faction  made 
their  way  to  a  Roman  Catholic  chajiel, 
and  there,  in  a  coffin  brought  for  the 
purpose,  they  buried  the  ashes  of  their 
lufipet,  having  first  parodied  the  Catho- 
io  rites,  and,  as  it  is  said,  defaced  the 
cemetery.  The  Catholic  party  immedi¬ 
ately  retaliated  ;  and  during  that  night 
and  the  next  day  the  hostile  districts 
became  the  scene  of  a  great  deal  of 
riot  and  confusion.  On  the  fourth  day 
the  spirit  of  outrage  broke  out  beyond 
its  accustomed  bounds ;  infuriated  mobs 
of  both  parties  paraded  several  streets 
of  Belfast,  destroying  the  property  of 
their  opponents,  and,  in  particular, 
wreaking  vengeance  on  any  obnoxious 
place  of  worship.  By  the  following 
evening  three  churches  and  chapels  had 
been  more  or  less  damaged,  a  great 
number  of  houses  injured,  and  several 
ersons  seriously  hurt ;  but  the  rioters 
aving  been  alarmed  at  the  appearance 
of  a  large  body  of  constabulary  that 
had  marched  in  from  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
try,  it  was  hoped  that  disorder  would 
soon  subside,  and  that  the  worst  was 
already  over. 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  though 
the  elements  of  disturbance  were  not 
really  composed,  it  wore  aw’ay  without 
much  violence.  But  the  following  was 
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a  Catholic  holiday ;  and  the  Catholic 
faction — now  aided  by  recruits  from 
many  parts  of  the  town,  and  especially 
by  a  mass  of  navvies  —  poured  forth 
through  the  streets  in  thousands,  and 
commenced  a  series  of  savage  outrages. 
The  churches,  schools,  and  dwellings  of 
the  Protestants  became  the  objects  of 
their  att.acks  ;  .and  shattered  woodwork, 
shot-dinted  w’alla,and  too  often  the  cries 
and  groans  of  the  wounded  or  terror- 
stricken  inmates,  attested  that  these  had 
been  too  successful.  The  Protestants — 
marshalle<l  in  armed  b<ands,  among  which 
the  ship  carpenters  played  a  cruel  and 
conspicuous  part — were  not  less  violent 
in  their  excesses ;  and  the  bloody  work 
of  retaliatory  vengeance  on  all  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Catholic  side  went  on  with 
fierce  and  unceasing  activity.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  presence  of  the  magistracy 
and  an  immense  body  of  soldiers  and 

Siolice,  the  greater  part  of  the  town  of 
Belfast  remained  fur  two  d.ays  in  the 
rioters’  hands  ;  and  during  that  time  it 
was  given  tip  to  all  the  terrors  of  civil 
warfare.  Tlie  shops  were  shut,  and 
trade  suspended  ;  the  streets,  the  quays, 
and  the  s<|uares  of  the  town  being  aban¬ 
doned  to  exasperated  mobs  in  the  wild 
t'renzy  of  fanatical  passion.  On  all  sides 
arope  the  veils  of  savage  and  sectarian  ' 
war-cries,  intermingled  with  the  rattle ; 
of  musketry,  the  crjish  of  ruined  and 
plundered  houses,  and  the  shrieks  of 
maimed  or  jierishing  victims ;  .and  scenes  ' 
worthy  of  the  wars  of  the  Huguenots  , 
are  said  to  have  been  of  common  occur-  i 
rence.  At  length,' rather  from  self-ex¬ 
haustion  than  from  any  successful  effort 
to  stop  them,  the  riots  happily  came  to 
an  end,  .and  Belfast  resumed  its  ordinary 
appearance ;  a  hundred  and  fitly  persona, ; 
however,  having  been  previously  killed  i 
or  wounded,  not  to  speak  of  a  vast  loss 
of  property.  ' 

We  transcribe  from  a  local  journal 
a  sketch  of  one  of  these  frightful  scenes, ' 
as  illustrating  their  atrocious  character 
and  the  fierce  passions  they  have  excited. 
Con(«ive  even  a  newspaper  partisan  de¬ 
scribing  the  slaughter  of  his  fellow-cit-j 
izens  in  this  abominable  tone  of  exulta-  - 
tion :  i 

“  After  the  fire  l>egan  to  slacken,  the  ship- 
carpenters  clashed  on  the  navvies,  and  a  tre- 1 
mendous  encounte*  at  close  quarters  ensued,  ' 
which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time.  The  i 


navvies,  however,  gave  way ;  and  the  car¬ 
penters  beat  them  over  the  works  to  the  I>oat- 
house.  .  .  .  The  tide  was  out  when  the 
occurrence  took  place,  and  the  navvies  took 
to  the  mud,  and  waded  across  to  one  of  the 
Twin  islands,  closely  pursued  by  the  other 
party.  .  .  .  Will  our  readers  draw  a  little 
on  their  imagination,  and  fancy  about  fifty  of 
these  fellows,  up  to  their  waists  in  mud, 
making  their  way,  like  so  many  frogs,  to  the 
White-house  shore  ?  .  .  .  They  were  in 

imminent  danger  of  being  drowned  by  the 
incoming  tide,  aiid  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
caused  them  to  make  superhuman  efforts  to 
get  to  terra  firma.  .  .  .  When  the  nav¬ 
vies  had  gone  too  far  to  return  to  the  Twin 
isliinds,  the  carpenters  marched  down  the 
railway  and  began  to  fire  at  them,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  getting  to  the  shore,  and  to 
keep  them  in  their  perilous  position  until  the 
I  tide  would  rise.  .  .  .  One  of  the  carpen- 

I  ters  challenged  his  comrades  to  throw  off 
I  their  clothes  and  finish  off  the  navvies  in  the 
mud ;  but  they  declined  such  a  muddy  en¬ 
counter.  Three  of  the  police  stripped  off 
their  clothes,  and,  wading  a  good  distance  in 
the  mud,  helped  the  struggling  navvies 
ashore.  .  .  .  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  appearance  of  the  navvies  when  they 
reacheci  the  railway.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
they  were  completely  covered  with  mud. 
Some  of  them  had  thrown  off  their  jacket.s, 
and  others  their  trousers,  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  their  muddy  passage.  .  .  .  Some  of 
them  were  dreadfully  cut,  and  were  bleeding 
profusely.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  of  them  were 
taken  to  the  General  Hospital,  where  they 
receive<l  the  necessary  surgical  treatment. 
.  .  .  The  contest  was  most  terrific,  and 

nothing  could  exceed  the  ludicrous  yet  fear¬ 
ful  character  of  the  denouement." 

These  evidences  of  material  decline 
and  of  socrial  and  political  disorder  re¬ 
quire,  undoubtedly,  serious  attention. 
We  shall  state  our  own  conclusions 
upon  them,  we  hope,  after  .a  fair  exam¬ 
ination.  First,  then,  it  is  certain  that 
since  1860  the  wealth  of  Ireland  has 
considerably  decreased,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  have  been  felt  severely.  Four 
seasons  of  late  and  deficient  harvests 
have  told  heavily  on  a  country  which 
has  little  store  of  accumulated  caj)ital, 
and  whose  industry  is  nearly  .all  .agricul¬ 
tural  For  the  first  time  since  the  Great 
Famine,  the  area  of  cultivation  has  di¬ 
minished,  production  has  been  much  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  value  of  its  annu<al  re¬ 
turns  has  fallen  off  in  a  like  proportion. 
Over  the  whole  of  Ireland  5,970,139 
acres  were  under  crops  in  1860;  in  1863 
there  were  only  5,666,179.  The  cereal 
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produce  of  the  first  of  these  years  was  the  losses  of  Ireland  from  1860  to  1864 
estimated  at  10,953,613  quarters,  of  the  have  been  calculated  at  £27,000,000. 
last  8,705,338 ;  nor  does  the  difference  Yet  the  losses  of  1846  produced  a  revolu- 
measure  the  loss,  as  prices  have  fallen  tion  in  society  without  a  parallel  in  mod- 
during  the  interval.  So,  too,  the  entire  ern  history :  those  which  Ireland  has 
live  8to<;k  of  Ireland  was  valued  in  1860  just  experienced,  although  severe,  have 
at  £33,885,097  ;  two  years  afterwards  not  been  crushing,  and  doubtless  will  bo 
it  had  sunk  to  £31,204,325.  These  losses  easily  got  over.  There  have  been  none 
have  been  estimated  at  an  average  of  of  the  terrible  phenomena  of  the  former 
£9,000,000  for  three  years,  or  £27,000,-  dark  and  memorable  time — the  breaking 
000  in  the  whole ;  and  their  etiects  of  u])  of  a  social  system,  an  enormous  con¬ 
course  have  reached  all  classes.  Rents  fiscation  of  property,  the  half  of  a  na- 
are  paid  with  difficulty,  or  have  fallen  ; '  tion  uprooted  from  the  soil  and  scattered 
land  commands  a  lower  price  in  the  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  famine  only 
market ;  the  commerce  of  the  country  less  appalling  than  the  w’orst  of  those 
has  contracted ;  large  sums,  calculated  j  which  remain  on  record,  because  the  ap- 
at  several  millions,  have  been  withdrawn  i  pliances  of  civilization  enabled  a  Power 
from  various  deposits,  in  order  to  meet  |  of  unbounded  wealth  to  mitigate  or  sub- 
all  kinds  of  engagements;  there  has  !  due  its  terrors — none  of  the  scenes  which 
bt‘en  a  great  increase  of  insolvencies ;  made  Ireland  the  object  of  the  bounty 
and  emigration  has  been  suddenly  stim-  j  of  Europe  and  the  burden  and  reproach 
ulated.  Nor  ha've  the  poorer  classes  es- 1  of  the  empire. 

caped,  although  they  have  suffered  less  j  This  fortunate  difference  is  caused 
in  proportion.  The  number  of  persons  solely  by  the  altered  economic  relations 
relieved  in  1660  was  179,514,  and  in  and  distribution  of  the  Irish  people.  So- 
1802,  291,149,  the  population  l*eing  |  ciety  in  Ireland,  before  the  famine,  was 
6,700,000 ;  the  criminal  convictions  of  ;  on  a  basis  so  utterly  unsound,  that  wide- 
the  first  of  these  years  were  3531  cJises,  ;  spread  misery  was  the  inevitable  result, 
against  4401  in  the  second;  and  the  and  some  catastrophe  was  ever  impend- 
average  of  wages  has,  |K*rhap8,  decreas-  ;  ing.  In  a  country  almost  w’ithout  manu- 
ed,  though  assuredly  not  to  a  great  ex-  j  factures,  the  land,  the  exclusive  fund  of 
tent,  throughout  most  of  the  laboring  wealth,  was  engrossed  by  a  population 
classes.  I  of  cottiers,  whose  vehement  competition 

Yet  though  this  decline  must  cause  |  for  it  made  its  profitable  occupation  im- 
regret,  it  suggests  some  reassuring  infer- 1  possible,  and  forced  up  rent  to  so  high 
ences.  Being  due  entirely  to  deficient  J  a  point  that  itidustry  hardly  could  save 
harvests — for  malic*e  itself  cannot  ascribe  j  anything.  Beneath  this  class  was  a  mass 
it  to  misgoveriiment  or  bad  legislation —  ;  of  pauperism,  not  over-estimated  at  three 
we  know  that  a  few  seasons  of  plenty  |  millions  of  beings,  who  increased  in  num- 
will  again  quickly  redress  the  balance.  |  bers  at  every  census,  and,  ever  upon  the 
Moreover,  the  pressure  has  been  more  j  verge  of  destitution,  hung  omino\isly  on 
severe  upon  the  upper  and  middle  classes  I  the  skirts  of  society.  Above  was  an 
than  upon  those  of  inferior  degree  ;  there  j  aristocracy  of  landlords,  in  many  in- 
has  been  no  formidable  increase  of  pan-  stances  hoj)ele88ly  insolvent,  who  held, 
perism,  and  wages  have  not  diminished  in  a  kind  of  useless  mortmain,  vast  tracts 
in  proportion  to  the  losses  of  the  country,  that  needed  culture  and  improvement^ 
and  this  circumstance  proves  conclusive-  and  weighed  like  an  incubus  on  the  na- 
ly  the  improved  economic  state  of  the  na-  tion.  The  class  of  yeomen  was  exceed- 
tion.  But  the  most  gratifying  fact  is,  ingly  small,  and  as  a  body  was  not  en- 
that,  measured  by  a  pecuniary  standard,  terprising,  in  part  owing  to  difficulties 
the  crisis  has  been  of  the  severest  kind,  connected  with  the  system  of  tenures  in 
and  yet  the  country  has  not  met  any  the  country,  and  in  part  to  the  example 
serious  shock  or  lasting  depression. ;  set  by  the  indolence  of  too  many  of  their 
Those  1^10  recollect  the  Ireland  of  1846  ;  superiors.  In  this  state  of  things  can 
will  appreciate  this  in  its  full  signifi-  ;  any  one  wonder  that  Ireland  was  in  a 
cance.  £16,000,000  was  the  highest  sum  ,  perilous  condition  ;  that  over  the  greater 
at  which  the  failure  of  the  potato  was  .  part  of  the  country  a  real  agriculture 
estimated  at  that  disastrous  period,  while  I  was  not  possible,  and  the  impoverished 
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myriads  who  held  the  soil  were  degraded 
to  the  f>ositioii  of  serfs ;  that  every  year 
a  third  of  the  population  was  r^uced 
to  the  extremity  of  distress  ;  that  when 
the  lower  classes  were  wretched  the  up¬ 
per  could  not  possibly  flourish  ;  that  in 
a  nation  so  ill  ordered  there  should  have 
been  an  appalling  amount  of  social  de¬ 
rangement  and  destitution?  Can  any 
one  wonder  that  such  a  community 
should  have  been  brought  to  the  edge 
of  dissolution  by  the  sudden  failure  of 
the  one  crop  that  supplied  food  to  its 
impoverished  millions  and  sustained  its 
tottering  social  fabric? 

The  famine  came ;  and  five  years  of 
bitter  and  unexampled  suffering  com- 
|)letely  changed  the  state  of  society. 
The  dense  pauper  population  disap¬ 
peared,  and  with  them  the  mass  of  the 
cottiers,  both  classes  having  been  forced 
to  abandon  the  soil  which  gave  them 
support  no  longer,  and  to  seek  ultimate¬ 
ly  relief  in  emigration.  At  the  same 
time  a  summary  process  got  rid  of  the 
insolvent  proprietary ;  and  several  use¬ 
ful  measures  were  passed  to  facilitate 
the  revolution  going"  on,  and  to  promote 
a  better  system  of  agriculture.  From 
that  jieriod  a  new  era  commenced  for  the 
people  of  Ireland  ;  and  though  its  hopes 
have  been  checked  for  a  time,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  it  will  be  noted  as  a  happy 
turning  point  in  their  destiny.  As  soon 
as  the  laml  had  been  set  free  the  springs  ! 
of  industry  began  again  to  move  with  I 
extraordinary  effect,  and  the  nation  rap- ! 
idly  advanced  in  prosperity.  From  hav¬ 
ing  been  unsound  throughout,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  Ireland  at  last  attained 
a  degree  of  soundness  which  appeared 
surprising  to  those  acquainted  with  its 
condition  at  a  preceding  period.  The 
wages  of  labor  increasea  immensely, : 
and  pauperism  declined  in  a  similar  ratio,  j 
The  lower  orders  began  to  wear  a  look  ! 
of  comfort  and  self-respect  which  had  j 
Iieen  unknown  to  a  previous  generation,  i 
The  land,  opened  to  a  new  agriculture,  | 
passed,  to  the  extent  of  near  half  its  i 
surface,  from  the  hands  of  cottiers  to  I 
re.al  farmers  ;  and  though  much  remained 
to  be  done,  its  power  of  production  was  i 
greatly  augmented.  All  over  Ireland,  j 
the  vast  consequences  of  these  changes 
soon  became  visible  in  general  and  rapid 
social  improvement,  in  a  marked  de¬ 
cline  of  crime  and  disturbance,  in  a  rev¬ 


olution  of  a  fortunate  kind  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  and  culture  of  the  soil,  and  in  the 
increased  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  the 
nation. 

This  progress,  stimulated  by  good 
harvests,  went  on  with  extraordinary 
speed  until  1859-60.  Since  then,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  series  of  losses,  which  in  other 
ears  would  have  brought  ruin,  it  has 
een  arrested,  and  even  succeeded  by 
a  period  of  considerable  retrogression. 
Yet  no  permanent  .alarm  need  be  felt, 
for  this  very  period  shows  conclusively 
that  the  economic  condition  of  Ireland  is 
on  a  sufficiently  safe  basis ;  and  as  this  has 
not  been  really  changed,  there  will  soon 
be  a  return  of  improvement.  Ireland 
has  got  through  her  recent  distress  with¬ 
out  any  social  disorganization  of  a  serious 
or  afflicting  kind,  because  the  relations 
of  the  people  to  the  soil,  and  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  their  different  classes,  are 
not  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  ;  and  this 
being  so,  we  may  feel  assured  that  a 
turn  will  soon  take  place  in  her  fortunes. 
It  should  be  observed,  moreover,  that 
although  her  resources  have  much  dimin¬ 
ished  since  1860,  her  material  condition  at 
this  moment,  compared  with  what  it  had 
ever  been  in  any  year  before  1846,  is  one 
of  great  and  hopeful  prosperity.  Theaver- 
age  of  wages  in  1844  was  estimated  at  2s. 
(i(/.  a  week,  it  is  now  not  less  than  six 
shillings.  The  consumption  of  every  ar¬ 
ticle,  without  exception,  that  is  in  com¬ 
mon  use  with  the  people  has  increased 
to  such  a  prodigious  extent,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  falling  off  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  credit  the 
figures.  So,  too,  looking  back  to  1 844, 
there  has  been  a  very  gratifying  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  wealth  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes ;  in  fact,  there  is  not  an 
economic  test  —  deposits  of  stock  and 
money  in  banks,  consumption  of  stamps, 
and  returns  of  excise  —  that  does  not 
point  in  the  same  direction.  As  regards 
the  land  and  its  various  products,  the  live 
stock  of  Ireland  since  1 844  has  increased 
in  value  about  £10,000,000 ;  2,000,000 
of  acres,  or  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  total 
area  of  the  country,  have  been  reclaimed 
within  the  same  period ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  metnod  of  husbandry  hjis 
been  completely  and  happily  revolution¬ 
ized.  During  the  same  interval  crime 
has  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent.,  the  committals  of  1844 
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being  19,448,  against  0666  in  1862,  a 
difference  equally  gratifying  and  extraor¬ 
dinary. 

Tliough  Ireland,  therefore,  has  de¬ 
creased  in  wealth  since  1859-60,  this  is 
merely  a  transient  check  on  her  progress, 
and  we  look  hopefully  on  her  material 
condition.  The  state  of  the  nation  is 
one  in  which  the  industry  of  the  lower 
classes  can  command  a  tolerably  fair 
return,  and  an  improved  system  of  agri¬ 
culture  is  developing  the  regources  of 
the  land,  and  in  which,  therefore,  capital 
will  accumulate,  and  growing  prosperity 
be  the  consequence.  Of  course  it  would  j 
be  idle  to  pretend  that  this  condition  is  I 
quite  satisfactory  :  the  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  shows  sufficiently  what  years  of  cul¬ 
tivation  must  elapse  before  it  shall  w’ear 
the  joyous  aspect  of  the  English  or  the 
Scottish  landscape;  and  no  one  can  think 
that  a  speedy  end  will  come  to  all  this  dis- 1 
tress  and  penury.  Nevertheless,  we  be-  j 
lieve  that  Ireland,  at  last,  is  in  the  path 
of  material  improvement,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  in  a  few  years  her  advance  [ 
will  be  decisive  and  rapid.  As  for  those  | 
who  see  a  proof  of  decay  in  the  still  di- 1 
minishing  rate  of  her  population,  and  the  j 
numbers  who  are  leaving  her  shores,  we  i 
draw  from  the  fact  an  opposite  inference.  | 
As  every  one  knows,  the  resources  of  j 
Ireland  consist  mainly  of  the  land  and  its 
produce,  her  manufacturing  wealth  being  j 
small  and  not  showing  an  increasing ; 
tendency.  Yet  compared  with  the  area  \ 
of  cultivation,  and  still  more  with  the 
amount  of  produce,  the  agricultural  pop- 1 
Illation  of  Ireland  is  far  more  numerous  j 
than  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and,  accord- 1 
ingly,  as  the  method  of  husbandry  in  j 
that  country  approximates  to  that  which  | 
now’  exists  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  j 
diminishes  by  the  twofold  process  of  les-  ] 
sening  marriages  and  emigration.  This 
change,  how'ever,  in  a  landed  system  is  a 
sign  not  of  decline,  but  improvement ; 
and  other  proofs  of  material  progress, 
the  growing  w’ants  of  the  low’er  classes 
and  the  moral  checks  on  improvident 
unions,  coOperate  to  the  same  result, 
the  diminution  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  process,  doubtless,  will  go  on  until 
the  profits  of  the  Irish  farmer  and  the 
w’ages  of  the  Irish  laborer  will  nearly 
approach  the  scale  of  Britain  ;  and  as 
they  as  yet  are  considerably  lower,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  regret  it  at  all,  al¬ 


though  even  at  this  day,  the  spectacle 
of  the  Irish  exodus  cannot  be  contem¬ 
plated  without  emotion, 
i  The  moral  state  of  Ireland,  how’ever, 
is  less  hopeful-  than  her  material  condi¬ 
tion.  Agrarian  crimes,  and  their  worst 
accompaniment,  the  sympathy  of  the 
peasantry  w'ith  the  criminals,  although 
diminished,  are  still  too  frequent;  and  in 
the  relations  of  the  landed  classes  there 
are  still  occasional  signs  of  disturbance. 
An  event  like  the  O’Connell  procession 
attests  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  the  vague  national  desire  for 
independence,  and  the  dislike  of  England 
that  exists  in  Ireland ;  and  we  see  from 
the  Belfast  riots  that  the  spirit  of  Prot¬ 
estant  domination,  and  of  fanatical  Cath¬ 
olic  violence,  unhappily  is  not  yet  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

There  is  some  consolation,  how’ever, 
even  in  these  distressing  phenomena. 
Agrarian  crimes  are  rare  compared  with 
what  they  were  but  a  few  years  ago; 
and  if  the  spirit  that  prompts  them 
lingers,  we  must  not  forget  how’  difficult 
it  is,  even  under  altered  social  conditions, 
to  change  the  tendencies  of  several  gen¬ 
erations.  As  these  atrocities  have  de¬ 
creased  with  the  mitigation  of  the  irri¬ 
tating  causes,  we  may  expect  that  no 
distant  period  w’ill  w  itness  their  complete 
disappearance.  As  for  the  O’Connell 
demonstration,  if  it  showed  the  anti- 
British  and  Romish  tendencies  of  too 
many  of  the  Irish  nation,  it  showed  also 
that  those  forces  are  not  as  active  and 
strong  as  of  old,  and  that  if  the  elements 
of  mischief  were  there,  they  wanted  real 
and  effective  organization.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  the  programme  of  the  meeting 
w’as  “  to  honor  the  services  of  O’Connell 
to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty,”  omitting  agitation  and  repeal ; 
and  this  profession,  which  was  rendered 
necessary  to  secure  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  other  heads  of  cor¬ 
porate  bodies,  is  not  w’ithout  peculiar 
significance.  It  was  observed,  too,  that 
I  no  enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  the  pag- 
!  eant  specially ;  the  erowds  that  paraded 
I  the  streets  of  Dublin  thought  more  of 
'  the  holiday  than  its  object ;  and  no  fer¬ 
vent  sympathy  appeared  for  the  memory 
i  of  defunct  sedition.  Moreover,  except 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  not  a  single  prom¬ 
inent  person  was  seen  who  could  hope  to 
play  a  popular  part ;  only  four  M.P.’s  and 
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two  b.irristers,  none  of  inucL  Bocial  or 
political  influence,  attended  the  meeting 
or  the  banquet;  and,  in  truth,  there  wa»a 
remarkable  absence  of  men  of  any  weight 
in  opinion.  To  those  who  recollect  the 
Ireland  of  1843-44  these  symptoms  cer¬ 
tainly  convey  a  moral. 

As  for  the  Belfast  riots,  serious  as 
they  were,  they  lose  in  part  their  for¬ 
midable  aspect,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
after  all  they  really  were  a  local  explo¬ 
sion  in  a  place  where  similar  scenes  have 
been  common.  Belfast,  though  it  justly 
boasts  of  its  wealth,  its  commerce,  and 
its  active  industry,  is  nevertheless  a  de¬ 
batable  land,  where  the  peculiar  ele¬ 
ments  of  Irish  discord  have  been  for 
years  in  a  state  of  agitation.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  population  are  I^rotestants ; 
the  magistracy,  the  municipal  council, 
and  speaking  generally,  the  upj)er  classes 
being  also  of  the  same  creed  ;  but  there 
is  a  powerful  Catholic  minority  that 
numbers  several  influential  persons,  and 
a  large  mass  of  the  lower  orders.  The 
result  is  that  sectarian  contention  per¬ 
vades  every  rank  of  society,  and  has 
often  broken  out  into  violence.  For 
years  the  town  has  been  too  famous  for 
Its  Orange  lodges  and  its  Catholic  asso¬ 
ciations,  its  street  preachings  and  its 
altar  harangues,  its  processions  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  events  of  1088,  and  its  pag¬ 
eants  on  the  Catholic  holidays,  with  the 
accompaniment  in  both  cases  of  party 
and  hostile  flags  or  emblems  ;  and  more 
flian  once  the  opposing  factions  have 
been  the  cause  of  perilous  disturbance,  i 
In  such  a  place,  it  is  not  surprising  that  j 
the  lower  po|)ulation  should  be  ever  i 
ready  to  break  into  antagonistic  parties  i 
prepared  for  any  description  of  outrage.  | 
As  we  have  seen,  the  principal  focus  of  i 
the  strife  is  a  spot  called  the  Durham- ! 
street  district ;  and  here  it  was  that  in  ! 
1857  a  Protestant  and  Catholic  riot  com- 1 
menced  that  was  not  staye<l  without  j 
some  bloodshed,  and  that  the  Govern- 1 
ment  Commission  reported  “that  a  per-  i 
ennial  row  ”  was  ever  imminent.  litre, ' 
too,  the  recent  riots  were  hatched ;  and 
as  we  have  seen,  for  three  days  they  i 
were  confined  to  this  quarter  alone,  and 
to  the  merest  dregs  of  the  |»opidace.  It 
certainly  is  consoling  to  reflect  that  I 
these  outrages  may  be  traced  to  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  local  kind,  peculiar  to  a 
single  city,  and  that  the  elements  of 


;  such  disorders  are  at  least  inactive  else- 

j  where  in  Ireland. 

I  Another  circumstance  that  should  al¬ 
lay  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  Bel¬ 
fast  riots  is  that  they  would  have  been 
easily  put  down  had  the  conditions  ex¬ 
isted  in  this  case  which  concur  usually 
in  similar  instances.  Had  the  magis¬ 
trates  charged  to  preserve  order  inspired 
either  fear  or  confidence  it  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  their'  authority  would  have 
l)een  either  contemned  or  mistrusted. 
Unfortunately,  however,  these  officials 
were  all,  we  believe,  of  the  Protestant 
party  ;  and,  without  imputing  corrup¬ 
tion  to  them,  this  single  fact  went  a 
long  way  to  nullify  even  their  honest  ex¬ 
ertions.  It  is  notorious  that,  on  severiil 
occasions,  they  were  cheered  by  the 
Protestant  mob  even  in  their  attempts 
to  restore  order,  and  that  their  conduct 
was  opeidy  censured  by  numbers  on  the 
Catholic  side,  who  took  no  part  in  the 
riots  at  all ;  and  thus  the  ordinary  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  law  were  deprived  of  all 
moral  weight  or  influence.  Undoubted¬ 
ly,  however,  the  princij)al  reason  why 
the  riots  attained  so  serious  a  height 
was  the  neglect  of  these  very  men,  from 
what  motive  it  is  impossible  to  say,  to 
employ  force  to  stop  the  disturbance,  or 
even  to  take  a  single  stej)  efficiently  to 
avert  its  |>rogress.  This  fatal  weakness 
allowed  the  mob  to  get  ])OHsession  of 
the  entire  of  the  town,  and  to  indulge 
in  a  series  of  atrocities,  although  in  the 
presence  of  imposing  forces,  which,  had 
the  ordinary  means  been  adopte»l,  would 
have  soon  put  an  end  to  disonler.  Dn 
this  subject  we  refer  to  the  comments  of 
the  7'ij/ten  i»i  a  contemporary  article  : 

“  Can  it  f>e  doubted  tliat  if  there  had  Ikh'H 
real  determination  to  put  an  end  to  the  riot¬ 
ing,  it  might  have  l>een  done  in  an  hour? 
In  any  other  countiy  the  process  would  have 
been  sim])le.  A  strong  body  of  police,  aided 
?)y  a  few  cavalry,  would  have  inarched 
through  the  more  turlndent  streets,  clearing 
them  as  they  pass<-d.  Every  ]H-rson  would 
have  lieen  warned  to  keep  in-doors,  and  all 
crowds  in  any  part  of  the  town  would  have 
been  disimrsed  with  firmness,  but  without  any 
unnecessary  violence.  This  is  what  a  French¬ 
man  put  in  authority  would  have  done,  and 
the  same  may  l)e  said  of  an  American  gov¬ 
ernor  or  mayor,  for  in  the  republic  mobs  are 
treatetl  with  very  little  consideration,  and 
there  is  no  foolish  fear  of  hurting  those  who 
are  Ijent  on  bloodshed  or  plunder.  In  liel- 
fast,  however,  the  foolish  practice  was  fol- 
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lowed  of  leaving  the  crowd  in  possession,  i 
and  placing  the  police  and  soldiers  in  certain  ! 
8iK)ts  to  keep  order  there.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  rioters  were  evcrj’where  the 
police  was  not,  and  the  police  could  hear  the 
work  of  destruction  going  on  at  a  few  streets’ 
ilistance.  Then  they  seem  to  have  been  com¬ 
manded  not  to  interfere  with  the  mob  except 
when  in  actual  conflict;  hence  the  rioters 
could  carry  on  their  organization  without 
hindrance.  When  they  had  armed  them¬ 
selves  and  advanced  to  the  conflict,  the  police 
were  employetl  in  making  little  charges  and 
arresting  ringleaders,  in  placing  themselves  1 
between  the  contending  factions  and  endeav¬ 
oring  to  kwp  them  from  each  other.  This 
imliecile  method  of  dealing  with  mob  vio¬ 
lence  has  l)e«‘n  condemned  by  repeated  fail¬ 
ures  in  former  cases.” 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  the  state 
of  Ireland  at  the  present  juncture,  let 
us  inquire  whether  all  has  been  done 
that  is  possible  to  promote  its  amend¬ 
ment.  As  regards  the  material  condi 
tion  of  the  country,  we  believe  that  its 
economic  structure  is  really  not  unsound 
at  present,  and  that  little  more  remains 
to  be  achieved  by  legislation  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  A  few’  good  harvests,  we  feel 
assureil,  will  raise  Ireland  from  her  pres¬ 
ent  depression  and  place  her  again  on 
the  path  of  prosperity.  In  two  partic¬ 
ulars,  however,.we  think  that  statesman¬ 
ship  might  assi.st  this  j)rogress.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  public  w’orks  going 
on  in  Ireland  —  her  arterial  drainage, 
her  tidal  harbors,  her  system  of  inland  j 
navigation  —  yet  it  is  a  subject  of  I 
common  complaint  that  they  are  bad-  j 
ly  planned  and  executed  by  the  official 
board  intrusted  with  the  business.  A  : 
reform  here,  we  believe,  is  required,  , 
and,  if  successful,  would  be  most  useful,  I 
regard  being  had  to  the  interests  at  j 
stake;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  w’orth 
while  to  inquire  whether  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  might 
not,  to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  be 
brought  more  immediately  than  it  is  in 
relation  w’ith  Parliament  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  through  the  agency  of  a  responsible 
minister. 

As  to  the  second  particular,  a  strong 
feeling  exists  in  Ireland  that  her  taxation 
is  very  severe,  if  not  unjust,  and  that 
she  is  entitled  to  enjoy  a  larger  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  money  than  the  share  now 
allotted  to  her.  We  believe  there  is 
some  truth  iu  this  :  that  though  only 


equally  taxed  with  Great  Britain,  and 
even  with  some  special  exemptions,  Ire¬ 
land  cannot  bear  the  burden  so  well, 
being  in  all  respects  a  much  poorer  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  that  omitting  from  the  account 
the  sums  spent  on  the  army  and  police, 
which  in  fairness  should  not,  w’e  think, 
be  charged,  she  receives  less  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money,  to  be  laid  out  in  public  ob¬ 
jects,  than  really  is  her  just  proportion. 
If  so,  she  has  a  legitimate  claim  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  this  respect ;  and,  in  review¬ 
ing  this  question  broadly,  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  keep  out  of  mind  th.at  the  drain 
of  absenteeism  from  Ireland  which  flows 
to  other  parts  of  the  empire,  suggests 
at  least  a  moral  ground  for  some  State 
expenditure  in  compensation.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  tlnit  a  measure  of  this  kind 
would  add  something  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  though  not  at  all  to  the 
extent  supposed  l)y  those  who  are  its 
unreasoning  advocates. 

As  regards  the  moral  disorders  of  Ire¬ 
land  some  remedies  may  also  be  sug¬ 
gested.  It  is  obviously  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  detect  and  repress  agrarian 
crime  ;  yet  it  is  notorious  that  the  Irish 
police,  how’cver  admirable  as  a  military 
force,  are  not  well  fitted  for  this  service. 
Their  incapacity  in  this  respect  was  made 
a  topic  of  general  comment  by  the  judges 
at  one  of  the  recent  assizes  :  one  of  the 
most  eminent  having  remarked  “  that 
it  amounted  to  a  paralysis  of  justice.” 
This  certainly  is  a  real  misfortune :  and 
the  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  that  ihi 
Executive  shall  devise  a  remedy.  As 
regards  such  scenes  as  the  O’Connell 
rocession,  so  long  as  the  law  has  not 
oen  broken,  of  course  government  can¬ 
not  interfere  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the 
law  should  be  changed  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  do  so ;  the  evils  of  which  they 
are  symptoms  requiring  quite  a  different 
tre.atment,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
hereafter.  With  respect,  however,  to 
the  Belfast  riots,  the  case  stands  on  spe¬ 
cial  grounds,  and  some  precautions,  in 
our  judgment,  may  be  taken  to  prevent 
their  recurrence.  The  immediate  causes 
of  these  outrages  w’ere  the  animosity 
of  two  savage  parties  intermingled  in 
one  quarter  of  the  town,  and  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  the  authorities,  from  motives  not 
yet  clear,  to  cope  effectually  with  the 
mischief.  We  hope  that,  following  the 
1  precedent  of  1857 — which  certainly  was 
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of  some  use,  and  would  have  been  more 
useful  still  had  the  recommendations  of 
the  then  commissioners  been  carried  into 
jtractical  effect  —  the  government  will 
appoint  a  Special  Commission*  to  collect 
evidence  respecting  the  riots,  and  will 
then  take  effectual  measures  to  keep 
down  the  Durham-street  district,  and 
to  give  Helfast  a  real  magistracy  above 
the  suspicion  of  imbecility  and  partisan¬ 
ship.  Such  an  inquiry,  it  it  did  nothing 
else,  would  expose  to  indignation  and 
contempt  the  fanaticism  that  exists  in 
the  town ;  and  we  believe  that,  as  in 
1857,  it  would  lay  bare  —  .and  on  this 
occasion  the  evidence  ]»robably  would 
be  made  u.se  of  —  the  mischiefs  of  the 
sectari.an  organization  which  divides  the 
population  into  angry  parties.  As  for 
the  other  meJisures,  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  the  reasons  for  them. 

Expedients,  however,  of  this  kind  are 
merely  temporary  and  local  palliations. 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  reach  the  roots 
of  these  moral  and  political  distempers, 
and  to  check  their  noxious  growth  for  the 
future  ?  In  considering  this  it  is  needless 
to  say  th.at  no  efforts  of  a  single  genera¬ 
tion  will  completely  efface  the  ills  of  ceb- 
turies,  and  establish  in  Irel.and  the  social 
order  which  exists  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  It  will  be  long  before  the  mu¬ 
tual  ilislike— the  sad  legacy  of  ages  of 
conquest — which  England  and  Ireland 
feel  for  each  other  shall  have  disappear¬ 
ed  in  all  particulars,  and  the  two  nations 
shall  regard  each  other  as  the  equal 
p(»ssessors  of  a  common  country.  It 
will  be  long  before  the  lines  of  dtstinc- 
tion  which  divide  the  races  and  sects  of 
Ireland  shall  have  been  in  all  respects 
obliterated,  and  before  the  descendants 
of  the  Prote8t.aut  settlers  and  of  the 
aborigin.al  Hom.an  Catholic  Celts  shall 
have  coalesced  in  a  moral  imion.  It 
will  be  long  before  the  evil  traditions 
of  Protestant  ascendancy  and  Catholic 
degradation  shall  have  passed  away  from 
tlie  n.itional  mind,  with  the  habits  and 
qualities  thereby  engendered.  It  is  idle 
to  suppose  that  legislation  .and  govern¬ 
ment  can  all  of  a  sudden  effect  in  Ire¬ 
land  the  miracle  of  producing  general 

•  Since  this  paper  was  written  a  Special  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  appointed  for  this  ])urpo8e. 
The  names  of  the  Commissioners  are  an  ample 
enarantee  that  a  fair  and  diligent  inquiry  will 
DO  made. 


concord,  or  to  assert  that  it  is  unaccount¬ 
able  that  the  Irish  people  are  not  now 
as  i)e.accable  and  law  -  loving  as  those 
of  England.  Have  persona  who  talk 
and  write  in  this  w.ay  ever  really  studied 
Irish  history  ?  Do  they  im.aginc  that 
a  protracted  conquest  of  a  |)eculiar  and 
disastrous  kind,  th.at  the  domination  of 
an  .alien  c.aste,  and  the  abasement  of  an 
outlawed  nation,  leave  no  enduring  con¬ 
sequences  of  mischief?  Do  they  recol¬ 
lect  that  only  a  generation  h.as  p.a8.sed 
away  since  the  Irish  people  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  Hritish  Constitution,  save  as 
a  system  of  alien  rule,  of  class  ascend¬ 
ancy,  and  national  injustice  ? 

We  believe,  too,  that  Ireland  has  been 
pacified  in  proportion  to  the  policy  of 
justice  with  w’hich  she  h.as  been  treated 
of  late  years,  and  that  this  policy  has 
been  ronsonably  successful.  Thirty-five 
years  ago  the  monstrous  system  of 
governing  her  through  a  Protestant 
oligarchy,  .and  of  keeping  down  her 
Catholic  nature,  was  put  an  end  to  by 
Em.ancipation.  Then  for  the  first  time 
since  her  conquest  tlie  people  of  Ireland 
knew  what  it  was — at  least  under  lib¬ 
eral  governments — to  jtossess  an  equ.al 
general  Law,  to  see  justice  fairly  admin¬ 
istered,  and  to  find  that  in  the  career  of 
life  they  were  not  under  degrading  dis¬ 
abilities.  One  by  one  the  props  of  the 
ancient  stronghold  of  sectarian  privilege 
have  been  taken  away ;  and  though  the 
edifice  is  not  yet  in  ruins,  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  Hritish  Constitution, 
diffused  equally  throughout  the  nation, 
can  be  felt  through  the  tottering  struc¬ 
ture.  The  Catholics  have  been  largely 
.atbnitted  to  the  franchise;  they  fill  many 
of  the  corporations;  they  send  many 
representatives  to  Parliiunent;  they 
have  received  even  more  than  their 
share  of  the  bounty  of  the  state  in  Ire- 
1  land  ;  and,  above  all,  they  have  enjoyed 
for  years  a  pure  and  equ.al  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  And  can  any  one  sup¬ 
pose  that  these  changes  have  not  pro¬ 
duced  their  natural  fruits?  that  the 
moral  distempers  of  Ireland  at  present 
are  as  they  were  before  Emancipation  ? 
Is  Irish  history  now  a  drama  of  oppres¬ 
sion  engaged  in  a  vain  struggle  against 
barbarian  violence  and  anarchy?  Do 
Lords-Lieutenant  now  complain  that  co¬ 
ercion  has  exhausted  its  limits,  and  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Orangemen, 
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every  man  in  the  country  is  at  heart  a 
rebel?  Do  we  now  hear  a  cautious 
statesman,  appalled  at  a  cat&logue  of 
revolutionary  crimes,  exclaim  “  that  in 
Ireland  the  Constitution  is  nothing  but 
a  ghastly  phantom  ?  ”  Are  we  now  in 
the  era  of  Catholic  associations,  of  Re¬ 
peal  meetings,  of  Young  Ireland,  of 
conspiracy  and  rebellion  breaking  out 
continually  in  a  thousand  forms  ?  Ad¬ 
mit  all  that  can  be  adduced  about  the 
disunion  and  disatfoction  which  exists  in 
Ireland  at  this  moment,  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  these  symptoms  are  slight  to 
what  they  were  formerly. 

We  believe,  how’ever,  tliat  legislation 
can,  even  yet,  do  much  for  Ireland. 
There  is  still  a  want  of  moral  sympathy 
between  that  country  and  Great  lintain  ; 
much  mutual  ignorance  and  dislike 
exist;  and  the  process  of  international 
fusion  goes  on  slowly  and  unsatisfacto¬ 
rily.  Why  do  we  wilfully  imjH,‘de  this 
process  by  keeping  up  that  mischievous 
anotnaly,  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  and  Irish 
goveniraent  ?  Tliis  system  makes  a 
separate  kingdom  of  Ireland  in  theory 
at  this  hour ;  it  has  a  local  centre  in 
Dublin,  with  no  immediate  responsibility 
elsewhere ;  and  although  it  is  in  fact 
depeiulend^,  it  W'ears  the  image  of  sover¬ 
eign  authority.  It  is  obvious  that  a  re¬ 
gime,  of  this  kind  promotes  disunion  in 
many  ways,  and  counteracts  the  assimi¬ 
lating  tendencies  which  it  should  be  an  ^ 
object  to  encourage.  In  Ireland  it  keeps  ; 
alive  the  notion  of  a  distinct  and  inde- ; 
pendent  nationality,  with  interests  differ  | 
ent  from  those  of  the  empire :  as  Dr.  , 
Whately  justly  observed,  the  Repealers 
always  made  a  clamor  against  the  aboli- 1 
tion  of  the  Lord  -  Lieutenancy.  It  re¬ 
moves  Ireland  from  the  responsibility  i 
and  care  of  the  sovereign  and  the  chiefs  ' 
of  the  sUite — at  least  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  thus  it  deprives  a  part  of  the 
empire  which  has  ever  been  the  most 
neglected  of  a  personal  sympathy  and 
supervision  which  would  be  of  real 
value  to  it.  It  tends  also  to  isolate  Ire¬ 
land  in  Parliamentary  and  other  discus¬ 
sions,  for  English  politicians  and  thinkers 
will  always  know  and  care  less  about  a 
country  governed  in  Dublin  than  they 
would  were  it  governed  at  home ;  and 
thus  it  frees  the  Irish  executive  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  salutary  check  of  a 
watoliful  and  educated  public  opinion, 
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and  it  leaves  Irish  interests  and  measures 
on  many  occasions  to  be  considered 
either  in  a  narrow  provincial  spirit,  or 
without  sudicient  general  attention. 

The  Lord-Lieutenancy  and  Irish  gov¬ 
ernment,  besides  causing  imperial  dis¬ 
union,  are,  too,  in  themselves,  a  bad  in¬ 
stitution.  “  The  Castle  ”  still  retains 
the  traditions  of  the  vile  and  shameless 
system  of  corruption  exposed  clearly  in 
the  Wellesley  Papers,  when  the  special 
business  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant  was  to 
secure  the  support  of  those  patriots  who 
rejoiced  they  had  a  country  to  sell,  and 
a  chief  secretary  was  his  principal  agent 
in  this  high  and  ennobling  occupation. 
Even  now  the  regime  is  not  supposed  to 
have  shaken  off'  these  influences  altogeth¬ 
er  ;  and  it  is  commonly  charged  with 
having  a  tendency  to  favoritism, intrigue, 
and  jobbing.  Opinion,  too,  in  Ireland 
being  w'eak,  and  its  government  being 
in  effect  free  from  the  contact  of  any 
other  opinion,  the  Irish  executive  has 
been  able  occasionally  to  do  acts  and 
I  adopt  expedients  which  are  reprehensible 
j  in  themselves,  and  would  not  l»e  attempt¬ 
ed  in  England.  Resides,  this  govern¬ 
ment  is  essentially  provincial  —  mixed 
up  with  local  prejudices  and  interests, 
and  swayed  by  local  factions  and  cliejues  ; 
and  hence  it  is,  or  is  considered  to  be, 
peculiarly  a  partmii  government ;  and 
it  is  not  unfrequently  in  a  collision  of  a 
mischievous  and  undignified  kind  with 
one  or  other  of  the  Irish  ])arties  who 
happen  to  be  in  opposition,  and  who 
view  it,  not  as  an  image  of  a  power  that 
should  command  universal  respect,  but 
as  the  centre  of  a  political  faction.  For 
these  reasons  the  Irish  executive  has 
little  real  influence  in  a  country  in  wliich 
it  should  be  a  paramount  object  to  se¬ 
cure  for  authority  reverence  ;  and  it  may 
be  added  that  the  consciousness  of  a 
keen  witted  and  sensitive  race  that  the 
Vice-Royalty  is  a  mere  counterfeit,  in¬ 
evitably  tends  to  discourage  this  feel- 
ing. 

I  As  for  the  arguments  urged  in  de- 
fene.e  of  this  system  they  really  hardly 
j  require  attention.  If  it  is  B.aid  that  the 
'  condition  of  Ireland  requires  a  vigilant 
and  present  government,  the  answer  is 
that  if  this  be  true  such  a  government  in 
days  of  telegraph  and  steam  can  make  its 
,  influence  felt  from  Downing-street  very 
nearly  as  soon  as  from  the  Castle,  and 
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be-sides  that  a  permanent  under-secretary 
might  very  properly  be  left  in  Dublin 
on  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  executive. 
If  it  is  said  that  with  the  removal  of 
the  Vice-ltoyalty  “  society  ”  in  Ireland 
would  decline,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
capital  would  be  diminished,  we  can 
only  say  that  the  Castle  pageantry  noto¬ 
riously  has  but  few  attractions  for  the 
Irish  aristocracy  at  present,  that  its 

t>riucipal  frequenters  for  many  years 
lave  belonged  to  classes  who  would  do 
better  if  they  kept  away  from  levees 
and  drawing-rooms,  and  that  it  is  idle 
to  suppose  that  the  extravagance  caused 
by  a  court  expenditure  can  really  add  to 
the  riches  of  a  city.  Those  who  think 
that  a  certain  display  of  finery,  and  the 
annual  spending  of  a  good  deal  of  money 
in  gayeties,  dissipation,  and  luxury,  con¬ 
duce  to  real  opulence  anywhere,  may 
compare  the  state  of  Koine  and  Am¬ 
sterdam,  of  Versailles  and  New-York, 
of  Florence  and  Manchester.  In  truth, 
arguments  of  this  sort  have  no  weight 
with  sensible  persons ;  and  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  Lord  -  Lieutenancy  and  the 
apparatus  of  the  Irish  executive  would 
have  disappeared  a  long  lime  ago,  but 
that  our  still  aristocratic  governments 
are  little  inclined  to  get  rid  of  a  very 
convenient  fund  of  patronage.  The  issue, 
however,  really  is  between  an  obvious 
advantage  to  the  state  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  number  of  offices,  perhaps 
more  pleasant  to  those  who  hold  them 
than  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Irish 
government  should  be  merged  complete¬ 
ly  in  the  Home  Office,  the  peculiar  busi¬ 
ness  of  Ireland  probably  requiring  that 
a  permanent  under-secretary  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  reside  in  Dublin.  Such  a  re¬ 
form,  we  believe,  would  assure  to  Ire¬ 
land  a  better  and  more  respected  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  promote  her  effectual 
union  with  Great  Britain.  And  were 
the  shadowy  sovereignty  removed,  we 
trust  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  or  the 
heir-apparent  and  his  consort  would  feel 
it  a  duty  to  visit  Ireland  for  at  least  a 
month  or  two  in  the  year,  and  to  possess 
there  a  suitable  establishment.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  Irish  people — like  all 
Celts,  devotedly  attached  to  the  visible 
resence  of  a  chief  or  head  —  should 
ave  been  without  this  influence  so 
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long ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  how  many  and  certain  would  be  its 
advantages.  Were  the  Queen  or  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  take  a 
real  interest  in  Ireland,  much  would 
have  been  done  to  awaken  a  feeling  of 
living  loyalty  in  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
to  bind  them  to  the  monarchy  by  affec¬ 
tion,  and  to  dissipate  evil  and  perilous 
memories.  Such  visits,  moreover,  would 
give  the  sovereign  or  the  heir  to  the 
throne  a  better  insight  than  they  prob¬ 
ably  have  into  Irish  nature ;  and  by 
gradually  making  Ireland  fashionable, 
they  possibly  would  recall  to  her  shores 
a  certain  number  of  her  absentees,  or 
direct  to  them  a  part  of  the  wealth  that 
now  flows  from  England  to  Scotland. 
Should  her  Majesty  be  unequal  to  the 
task,  we  trust  th.at  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  will  be  advised  to 
make  the  experiment.  These  royal  per¬ 
sonages  may  be  assured  that  their  state 
has  duties  as  well  as  rights ;  and  that 
no  duty  of  sovereignty  is  higher  than  an 
endeavor  to  gain  the  hearts  of  its  sub¬ 
jects. 

Even  were  these  changes  effected, 
however,  we  fear  that  so  long  as  the 
state  maintained  its  existing  attitude 
towards  the  sects  of  Ireland,  one  cause 
of  disorder  w'ould  still  be  active.  W’^e 
lament  that  “  Protestantism  ”  in  Ireland 
is  intolerant,  and  that  “  Popery  ”  is  dis¬ 
contented  and  sullen  ;  that  the  passions 
of  the  sixteenth  century  are  burning 
there  in  the  nineteenth ;  that  Protestant 
Ulster  thwarts  good  government  by  its 
sinister  zeal  and  bigoted  violence  ;  that 
Catholic  Munster  is  subject  to  its  priests, 
is  jealous  and  distrustful  of  the  law,  and 
has  little  sympathy  with  the  British  con¬ 
nection  ;  and  we  find  fault  with  these 
jarring  elements  as  impossible  to  content 
or  tranquillize.  Yet  are  not  these  phe¬ 
nomena  the  results  of  a  state  of  things 
roduced  by  ourselves,  of  the  relations 
etween  the  state  in  Ireland  and  her 
churches  and  religious  communions? 
In  Ireland,  as  we  have  lately  shown,  the 
law  upholds  an  Established  Church, 
which  appropriates  all  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  yet  is  oilious  to  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  which  is  that  of  a  narrow 
minority  in  race  and  faith  distinct  from 
'  the  people,  and  is  viewed  by  it  as  a  badge 
of  conquest,  and  which,  from  the  very 
I  nature  of  the  case,  is  domineering,  and 
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in  frequent  collision  with  the  clergy  and 
three  fourths  of  the  country.  And  this 
institution  is  a  part  of  the  state — bound 
up  with  its  constitution  and  govemraent 
— in  the  opinion  alike  of  those  who  main¬ 
tain  it  and  of  the  nation  which  openly 
abhors  it.  Moreover,  side  by  side  with 
this  church,  a  church  exists  which  the 
law  igfnores,  yet  which  the  people  of 
Ireland  loves;  which,  systematically  con¬ 
demned  by  the  state,  that  people  consider 
a  national  church,  deprived  by  sacrilege 
of  its  ancient  rights,  and  kept  out  of 
them  by  mere  injustice,  and  which,  com¬ 
manding  their  warmest  affection,  makes 
use  of  its  overwhelming  influence  in  rep¬ 
resenting  its  cause  as  their  own,  and 
proclaiming  that  each  is  the  holy  cause 
of  justice,  piety,  and  moral  right,  con¬ 
tending  against  oppression  and  spolia¬ 
tion. 

These  being  the  facts,  have  they  no 
connection  with  the  moral  disorder  we 
find  in  Ireland  ?  Is  the  ascendancy  of 
the  church  of  the  minority  no  cause  of  the 
tone  of  Irish  Protestantism — of  its  dom¬ 
inant  arrogance  and  meddling  aggres¬ 
siveness,  and  no  ground  for  Catholic  dis¬ 
content  ?  May  not  the  state  support  of 
this  system  be  some  incentive  to  Catho¬ 
lic  disaffection?  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  our  treatment  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  in  Ireland,  its  history  and  tra¬ 
ditions  being  what  they  are,  arrays 
against  our  rule  and  our  law  the  instincts 
and  conscience  of  a  nation,  makes  their 
priesthood  powerful  and  our  enemies  at 
heart,  and  erects  a  barrier  against  our 
influence,  sustained  by  the  strongest 
moral  forces  ?  Those  who  do  not  choose 
to  admit  these  truths  must  suppose  that 
human  nature  in  Ireland  is  governed  by 
some  extraordinary  laws  which  render 
it  an  exceptional  marvel,  and  is  not  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  motives  which  everywhere 
else  are  all-powerful.  And  on  what 
grounds  of  reason  or  argument,  nay,  of 
our  own  constitutional  practice,  is  this 
system  to  be  supported?  If  it  is  said 
that  the  state  must  profess  a  religion, 
and  is  bound  to  promote  it  by  an  Estab¬ 
lishment,  we  answer,  that  on  this  very 
principle  the  Establishment  in  Ireland 
should  fall ;  for  experience  has  proved 
that  its  existence  has  been  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  Irish  Protestantism.  If  it  is 
said  that  the  state  must  repudiate  error, 
and  cannot,  therefore  recognize  Pope- 
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ry,”  we  answer  that  its  existing  relations 
with  Irish  Catholicism,  at  this  moment, 
give  that  faith  a  peculiar  stimulus,  not 
to  mention  that  this  kind  of  dogma  has 
long  ago  boen  abandoned  by  us.  If  it 
is  said  that  the  Irish  Establishraeirt  is 
guaranteed  by  the  act  of  union,  and  is 
so  identified  with  its  English  counterpart 
that  to  touch  the  one  is  to  imperil  the 
other,  we  answer  that  the  revenues  of 
that  church  are  not  protected  by  the 
union  at  all,  and  have,  since  that  time, 
been  curtailed  by  Parliament ;  that  the 
Union  is  not  an  inflexible  law  which  is 
never  to  yield  to  the  public  good ;  and 
that  to  suppose  that  the  Establishment 
in  England  depends  in  any  way  on  that 
in  Ireland,  is  not  only  to  disregard  his¬ 
tory,  but  to  ignore  the  essential  distinc¬ 
tion  between  a  good  and  bad  institution. 
As  for  the  argument  that  the  Irish  State 
Church  fulfils  one  end  of  a  national  es¬ 
tablishment  in  mitigating  sectarian  vio¬ 
lence  and  rancor — an  argument  which 
has  weighed  with  ourselves — we  fear  it 
is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  and  that  An¬ 
glicanism  in  Ireland  is  proved  to  be  quite 
as  bitter  in  its  tone  as  any  other  form  of 
Protestantism,  although  being  identified 
with  the  state  it  has  thrown  on  it  much 
of  the  odium.  And  as  for  the  pleas  that 
to  touch  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church 
would  be  confiscation,  and  that  after  all 
the  charge  of  these  revenues  falls  mainly 
on  the  Irish  Protestants,  it  is  clear  that 
the  first  cannot  be  listened  to  in  England 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  indeed,  log¬ 
ically,  since  the  sixteenth — except  in  the 
case  of  vested  interests,  which  should  be 
respected  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that 
the  other  is  untrue  in  fact,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  who  contribute  to  the 
Irish  Establishment  being  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics,  and,  besides,  rests  on  the  idle  fal¬ 
lacy  that  because  individuals  pay  a  tax, 
they  may  appropriate  it  as  they  please, 
against  the  general  interests  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

The  truth  is,  as  Macaulay  has  observ¬ 
ed,  it  is  not  possible  to  contend  seriously 
that  the  Irish  Church  is  a  good  institu¬ 
tion,  or  answers  even  tolerably  the  ends 
for  which  a  national  church  is  established. 
For  ourselves  we  must  express  our  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  equally  aifficult  to  de¬ 
fend  the  non-recognition  and  non-endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland,  and  to  put  out  of  view  the  ef- 
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focts  of  this  policy  in  weakening  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  state,  and  giving  fuel  to 
Catholic  disaffection.  And,  therefore, 
we  hope  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  shall  be 
appropriated  boldly  by  the  state,  and 
applied  on  an  equitable  principle  among 
the  religious  communions  of  Ireland — 
the  Roman  Catholics,  as  would  be  their 
right,  receiving  by  far  the  greatest  pro¬ 
portion.  In  return  for  such  an  endow¬ 
ment  the  state  should  of  course  acquire 
some  definite  rights  of  supervision,  regu¬ 
lation,  and  control  over  all  these  com¬ 
munions  without  exception ;  and  these 
it  naturally  would  seek  and  exercise  in 
the  interest  of  moderation  and  concord, 
and  of  securing  the  influence  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Can  we  really  doubt  that  a 
change  such  as  this  would  reduce  sec¬ 
tarian  rancor  in  Ireland;  would  miti¬ 
gate  the  dominant  tone  of  her  Protes¬ 
tantism,  and  lessen  the  fanatical  zeal  of 
her  Romanism  ;  would  relieve  the  state 
of  some  of  the  odium  which  now  impedes 
its  best  efforts,  and  extend  widely  its 
legitimate  authority ;  w'ould  smooth 
away  the  strongest  barrier  between 
Catholic  Ireland  and  its  rulers,  and  re¬ 
move  one  cause  of  its  discontent ;  would, 
in  short,  tend  to  promote  the  influences 
of  good  government  and  general  tran¬ 
quillity  ?  As  for  the  notion  that  it  could 
possibly  alter  the  existing  proportions 
of  Irish  sects — that  it  would  lessen  the 
number  of  Irish  Protestants  or  increase 
the  number  of  Irish  Romanists — this 
will  not  bear  a  moment’s  reflection,  and 
equally  idle  is  the  supposition,  that, 
were  it  honorably  carried  out,  it  would 
not  be  accepted  by  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland. 
A  measure  of  this  kind,  we  believe, 
would  be  a  concordat  in  a  true  sense — 
a  message  of  peace  and  good-will  to  the 
most  distracted  part  of  the  empire. 

We  fear,  however,  that  it  is  very  im¬ 
probable  that  the  existing  government 
or  the  existing  parliament  will  attempt 
a  measure  of  this  nature.  Yet  its  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  conceded  long  ago ; 
and  if  the  state  of  politics  at  present, 
the  lazy  conservatism  of  the  day,  and 
the  want  of  just  and  definite  views 
among  the  divided  liberal  party,  retard 
its  accomplishment  for  a  time,  we  believe 
that  it  rests  on  the  verge  of  the  future. 
If  it  shall  be  carried  into  effect,  may  it 


be  the  result  of  the  calm  convictions  of 
those  who  direct  the  course  of  the  state, 
and  not — as  too  many  Irish  reforms — 
of  the  pressure  of  violence  or  national 
danger. 


London  Sodetj. 

NOEL  RASHLEIGirS  WEDDING. 

CHAPTER  I. 

AUJIT  JRAN’s  OPIXIOX. 

“  My  dear,  I  am  setting  aside  personal 
considerations  altogether.  Since  I  am 
to  lose  you,  a  short  delay  cannot  make 
much  difference  to  me ;  but  for  all  that, 
I  wish  Mr.  Rashleigh  had  not  fixed 
so  early  a  day.  He  is  a  very  worthy 
man  ” - 

“  Aunt  Jean  !  ” 

Miss  Jean  Chester  raised  her  spec¬ 
tacled  eyes  from  the  knitting-needles 
which  continued  bobbing  on  just  as 
though  she  had  still  been  looking  at 
them. 

“  Would  you  like  me  to  say  he  is  un 
w’orthy,  Gertrude  ?  ” 

“  No,  but” - 

“  Very  well.  Of  course  it’s  not  a 
romantic  way  of  speaking,  but  when 
people  come  to  Mr.  Rashlei^h’s  age  ” — 

“  Aunt  Jean,  Mr.  Rashleigh  is  only 
seven-and-thirty.” 

“  And  you  are  twenty-one.  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  well  aw’are  of  the  disparity,  my 
dear ;  you  need  not  enforce  it.  But  if 
you  interrupt  me  so  often,  I  shall  never 
get  on  with  what  I  had  to  say.  Mr. 
Rashleigh  is  a  very  worthy  man,  but  he 
is  a  confirmed  bachelor  as  to  his  habits. 
I  can  see  that  with  half  an  eye.  He  is 
not  fit  to  have  the  care  of  such  an  un¬ 
formed  madcap  as  you  are.  Yon  are 
as  wild  as  a  young  kitten,  and  as  heed¬ 
less.  He  will  be  letting  you  go  your 
own  way  while  he  goes  his ;  a  bad  ar¬ 
rangement  always,  but  for  such  as  you 
—  ruinous.  I  wish  he  would  wait  a 
bit.” 

“  Why,  you  have  just  said  he  is  too 
old  already.” 

“  That  is  your  perverse  way  of  putting 
it.  I  say  yon  are  too  young  for  him, 
which  is  different.  He  ought  to  know 
you  better,  and  you  ought  to  put  your¬ 
self  into  training.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  Gerty,  your  life  isn’t  going  to  be  all 
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roses  in  that  out-of-the-way  country 
village.” 

That  out-of-the-way  country  village ! 
A  smile  stole  over  the  niece’s  face  as 
she  watched  the  knitting-needles  which 
seemed  to  say  the  words  over  and  over 
again  in  Miss  Chester’s  rapid  fingers. 
Why,  the  most  attractive  feature  in  all 
that  unknown  expanse  that  stretched 
out  before  her — Noel,  of  course,  except¬ 
ed  —  was  this  delightful  country  village 
of  which  her  aunt  spoke  so  slightingly. 

“  It  isn’t  out  of  the  way.  Aunt  Jean, 
for  a  country  village ;  it  isn’t  many 
miles  from  the  county  town.  And  just 
imagine  the  fun  of  going  amongst  those 
queer  farming  people,  seeing  their  ways, 
actually  living  amongst  them,  and  mak¬ 
ing  hay !  ” 

“  Haymaking  will  be  over,”  said  Miss 
Chester,  grimly. 

“  Well,  but  it  will  come  again  next 
year.” 

“  And  if  you  think  you  are  going  to 
6nd  anything  to  make  fun  of  in  those 
‘  queer  farmers,’  as  you  call  them,  I  can 
tell  you  it  is  a  inistaKen  notion.  Farmers 
in  these  days  don’t  wear  drab  highlows 
and  smockfrocks ;  neither  do  they  say 
‘  Dang  my  buttons,’  and  ‘  Measter,’  j 
except  in  books.  We  have  accepted 
the  old  book  type  of  farmer  till  he  has 
become  a  sort  of  institution  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  real  life  he  is  pretty  nearly  ex¬ 
tinct.” 

“  You  cannot  suppose  I  meant  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort,”  said  Gertrude, 
hotly.  “Why,  Noel  himself  is  only  a 
retired  farmer.” 

Miss  Chester  laughed. 

“  On  the  strength  of  having  spoiled  j 
his  land  and  impoverished  himself  with 
a  sublimate,  or  a  phos]>hate,  or  some 
other  uncomfortable  cranky  chemical  of 
which  I  know  nothing.  Fortunate  for 
him  that  he  was  an  only  son,  and  for¬ 
tunate  for  his  farm  that  he  bad  sense 
enough  to  let  it.” 

“George  says  Noel  is  the  cleverest 
man  he  ever  met.” 

“  Clever,  is  he  ?  Well,  for  my  part  I 
can’t  see  what  people  want  to  play  at 
being  tradesmen  for.  If  he  must  be 
always  at  those  chemical  tricks,  why 
didn’t-  he  serve  his  apprenticeship  and 
get  a  shop,  and  then  he  might  have 
stood  a  chance  of  knowing  something, 
instead  of  doing  mischief.” 


[March, 

“Aunt  Jean,  you  don’t  understand. 
Noel  is  an  amateur.” 

“Well,  if  that  means  a  lover,  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  is,  at  present,”  responded  Miss 
Chester,  dryly.  “  But  take  care  ho 
doesn’t  tire  of  his  new  plaything  and  go 
back  to  the  sublimate.” 

Miss  Chester  having  said  this,  put 
down  her  knitting,  took  off  her  spec¬ 
tacles,  w'ent  up  to  her  niece  with  great 
deliberation,  and  kissed  her. 

But  Gertrude  was  unresponsive.  The 
sharp  sentence  seemed  to  her  as  unjust 
as  it  was  unkind ;  it  had  hurt  her  so 
much  that  she  W'as  afraid  of  turning  her 
face  to  those  eyes  w’hich  had  in  reality 
little  need  of  spectacles. 

“  Gertrude,’’  said  Miss  Chester,  “  that 
speech  was  about  as  unkind  and  cruel  a 
one  as  I  could  have  made  to  a  poor 
little  girl  under  yoirr  circumstances. 
Don’t  resent  it,  however.  I  am  out  of 
sorts.  I  was  a  lonely  old  maid  before 
your  brother  brought  you  to  me ;  do 
you  think  I  shall  be  less  lonely,  now 
when  you  are  gone  ?  ” 

Gertrude  responded,  with  an  impul¬ 
sive  clinging  to  the  hand  which  rested 
now  BO  gently  on  her  head,  “  Aunt  Jean, 
come  and  live  with  us.” 

Ag.ain  Miss  Chester  was  tempted  to 
be  caustic.  It  is  so  hard  for  a  shrewd 
observant  keenness  to  refrain  from  utter¬ 
ing  the  satire  that  springs  so  readily  to 
the  lips.  She  shook  her  head  gravely, 
however. 

“  My  dear,  if  you  wish  it  now',  you 
w’ould  soon  blame  me  if  I  were  to  yield 
to  such  a  thing.  You  two  are  going  to 
enter  the  lists  for  happiness,  and  must 
have  no  spy  to  see  how  you  begin  your 
battle  with  the  world.” 

Gertrude  Chester  made  no  answer  to 
this.  There  was  in  her  own  mind  a 
little  shadowy  consciousness  that  she 
had  not  wished  her  random  request  to 
be  granted,  and  therefore  there  was  a 
tiny  atom  of  insincerity  about  it. 

“  At  least,  you  will  come  and  see 
us?” 

“  To  be  sure  I  will.” 

“And  you  will  find  that  in  the 
country  I  shall  do  as  the  country  does.” 

“What’s  that,  Gertrude  ?  Scamper 
over  the  fields  after  wild  flowers  and 
watercress?  Well,  I  love  the  country 
too ;  who  doesn’t  ?  Remember  thist 
however.  I  come  to  see  you,  but  not 
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uninvited.  I  can’t  have  my  unimpor¬ 
tant  person  made  into  a  tiresome  ogre 
who  may  pounce  down  upon  you  at 
all  seasons,  unexpected  and  unwelcome. 
Those  surprises  have  strange  elements 
of  discord  in  them.” 

The  niece  would  have  uttered  a  dis¬ 
claimer,  but  Miss  Chester  put  a  finger 
on  her  lips  and  bade  her  go  away  to 
bed  and  sleep,  for  it  was  getting  late, 
and  there  was  work  in  store  for  to¬ 
morrow. 

But  as  to  whether  Gertrude  was  in 
any  great  hurry  to  follow  this  advice, 
those  on  the  eve  of  so  great  and  solemn 
an  event  as  she  was,  an  event  which  is 
to  change  the  whole  character  of  life, 
nm  judge. 

There  was  so  much  to  think  of,  so 
much  to  resolve  upon.  Tliere  were  so 
many  loyal  vows  of  self-devotion  to 
Noel’s  happiness  to  be  registered.  Aunt 
Jean  may  be  right  as  to  his  having 
chosen  a  childish  wife ;  unlearned,  and 
poor,  and  childish ;  she  was  all  these ; 
but  yet,  as  she  decided,  with  a  little 
fiush  of  enthusiasm,  not  quite  ignorant, 
not  altogether  a  plaything,  or  useless. 
She  could  do  a  great  deal,  she  thought, 
in  that  primitive  village  wherein  her 
brother  was  curate.  Not  that  she  look¬ 
ed  forward  to  his  help,  much.  She  had 
grand  ideas  of  her  own  as  to  the  won¬ 
derful  things  to  be  accomplished.  There 
would  be  a  Sunday-school  to  teach  at, 
or  she  might  get  up  a  school  of  her 
own ;  and  then  there  were  the  poor 
people  to  be  visited.  To  be  sure  Noel 
did  not  seem  to  know  or  be  interested 
much  about  them,  but  he  was  so  much 
occupied.  And  she  could  soon  find  out 
for  herself  all  she  wanted  to  know.  And 
then  she  must  make  friends  with  those 
farmers  about  whom  Aunt  Jean  had 
been  so  cross.  And  farmers  were  usu¬ 
ally,  she  thoujjht  —  though,  of  course, 
rustic  and  delightful — rather  a  stupid 
set  of  people  ;  behind  the  age,  probably ; 
taking  no  interest  in  schools  and  chari¬ 
ties,  and  a  hundred  other  matters  into 
which  she  meant  to  put  her  inexperi¬ 
enced  little  fingers. 

And  at  this  juncture  a  carriage  rolled 
by  in  which  she,  leaning  out  of  the  open 
window,  saw  a  cloud  of  muslin  and  lace ; 
and  had  a  vision  of  bouquets,  opera 
cloaks,  and  wreaths.  And  she  remem¬ 
bered  with  a  feeling  of  superiority  that 


at  one  time  she  used  to  look  with  long¬ 
ing  envy  on  such  sights  as  that.  How 
different  it  was  now  !  How  much 
nobler  an  ambition  had  replaced  that 
dream  of  foolish  vanity  !  How  useful 
and  good  and  quiet  her  life  was  going 
to  be  in  the  peaceful  country,  remote 
from  this  noise  and  riot  of  dissipation 
which  had  no  longer  any  charm  for  her  1 
All  round  the  rosy  horizon  there  was 
nothing  but  unfiecked  brightness ;  no 
cloud,  no  sign  of  so  much  as  a  shower ; 
nothing  but  peace. 

CHAPTER  n. 

XK.  NOEL  RASHLKIon. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Noel  Rashleigh  was 
cutting  across  the  country  at  a  speed  of 
some  thirty  miles  an  hour  back  to  his 
home  in  the  out-of-the-way  village.  His 
thoughts  should,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
have  been  pleasant ;  and  if  the  question 
bad  been  put  to  him  as  ho  first  took  his 
seat  in  the  railway  carriage,  he  would 
have  answered  unhesitatingly  that  they 
were  pleasant.  In  Gertrude’s  society, 
or  just  fresh  from  it,  he  would  have 
confessed  with  a  comical  helplessness 
that  she  had  bewitched  him ;  and  even 
the  occasional  dry  humor  exhibited  by 
the  aunt  failed  in  its  confusing  effect 
when  Gertrude  was  by. 

If,  however,  he  had  also  been  asked 
how  so  unlikely  a  circumstance  as  his 
engagement  to  Gertrude  had  ever  taken 
place,  his  answer  might  not  have  come 
so  readily.  In  effect,  it  often  puzzled 
himself.  It  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  un¬ 
looked-for  event,  chargeable  upon  lo¬ 
cality  and  accident,  since  he  felt  sure 
that  in  his  own  residence,  or  amongst 
the  surroundings  that  were  connected  in 
his  mind  with  far  different  pursuits  from 
that  of  love-making,  such  a  thing  would 
never  have  entered  his  head.  He  was, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  Aunt  Jean’s 
strictures,  devoted  to  chemistry  —  an 
alluring  pursuit,  doubtless,  especially  if 
there  be  grafted  upon  it  the  least  sus¬ 
picion  of  alchemical  utopianism,  and  a 
floating  dream  or  two  concerning  the 
philosopher’s  stone.  Mr.  liashleigh 
might  not  have  acknowledged  that  any 
sneh  dreams  troubled  him,  or  that  be 
did  at  enthusiastic  moments  discern 
somewhere,  in  the  vast  region  of  possi¬ 
bilities,  the  inviting  glimmer  of  an  aw- 
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rum  phUoiophicum.  He  might  never 
have  left  the  Elysian  fields  of  philo¬ 
sophical  bachelordom,  but  for  a  chance 
by  which  he  and  the  curate  —  a  new 
arrival  in  the  parish — became  intimate  ; 
and  this  chance  was  the  discovery  that 
the  curate  had  in  his  possession  certain 
rare  folios,  possibly  handed  down  to 
him  from  a  bibliomane  ancestor.  These 
books  he,  the  Kev.  George  Chester,  was 
ready  enough  to  lend,  confessing,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  were  unintelligible  to 
himself.  The  admission  fell  upon  dull 
ears.  The  prizes  treated  upon  the 
transmutation  of  metals ;  and  Noel 
talked  to  the  curate  as  though  the  latter 
bad  been  as  widely  acquainted  with 
analytical  and  experimental  chemistry 
as  he  fancied  he  M’as  himself.  Out  of 
these  books,  then,  and  a  vivid  admira¬ 
tion  which  the  somewhat  slow  intellect 
of  Mr.  Chester  conceived  for  the  philo¬ 
sophical  genius,  a  friendship  sprang  up, 
which  resulted  in  a  proposal  from  the 
curate  that  Noel  should  accompany  him 
on  a  visit  he  was  about  to  pay  to  his 
aunt  and  sister  in  London. 

Mr.  Hashleigh  at  first  declined ;  then 
suddenly  some  thought  of  the  British 
Museum  crossed  his  mind,  and  he  with¬ 
drew  his  refusal.  George  Chester  neither 
knew  nor  cared  for  the  motive  which 
led  to  this  vacillation  of  purpose.  He 
W'as  proud  of  his  friend,  and  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  him  to  Ger¬ 
trude  and  bis  aunt.  George  himself 
was  not  brilliant,  and  for  this  reason, 
perhaps,  he  liked  to  seek  and  to  be 
sought  by  those  whom  he  considered 
above  the  average.  It  soothed  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  personal  mediocrity  and  j 
gratified  him. 

The  result  of  the  visit  has  been  seen. 
Mr.  Rashleigh  went  but  little  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  thing  was  very 
wonderful,  but  not  less  true  for  that. 
He  was  taken  captive  by  this  child-like 
uster  of  the  curate,  whose  very  child¬ 
ishness  came  to  him  like  fresh  flowers 
to  an  invalid,  or  sunlight  to  a  man  long 
blinded.  It  dazzled  him.  She  sang  like  i 
the  happiest  bulbul  that  ever  charmed  | 
a  moonlight  listener ;  she  was  full  of  ' 
wilful  tru^s,  which  she  did  with  all  the  ' 
grace  of  monk  propriety.  How  the  end  ' 
came  about,  N^oel  could  not  tell.  He 
only  knew  that  he  found  her  one  morn¬ 
ing  cooing  over  some  flowers  that  George 


had  given  her,  and  positively  passing  her 
lips  backwards  and  forwards  over  them 
as  she  arranged  them  on  the  breakfast- 
table. 

“  They  are  so  sweet,”  said  Gertrude, 
apologetically,  “  and  I  have  so  few  flow¬ 
ers.  1  dare  sav  you  in  the  country  have 
so  many  that  they  are  scarcely  precious 
at  all.” 

Noel  was  not  thinking  of  the  flowers, 
or  the  childish  action  of  fondling  them. 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  quick, 
universal  impulse  had  overcome  this 
strong-minded  philosopher;  for  what 
followed  was  to  him  a  very  vague  re¬ 
membrance.  When  he  came  to  himself 
he  knew  that  be  had  laid  all  the  beauties 
he  could  claim  or  procure  of  country 
life  at  her  feet,  if  she  w’ould  only  accept 
them.  lIovD  he  had  done  it  M'.as  another 
thing ;  awkwardly,  of  course,  but  that 
mattered  little :  it  was  done.  And  then 
the  marvellous  novelty  of  his  sensations 
at  finding  that  Gertrude  was  actually 
happy  in  his  confession  !  It  was  true 
that  her  happiness  seemed  to  be  mixed 
with  an  awtul  reverence  for  him  ;  still 
that  it  was  happiness  he  could  not  doubt ; 
and  for  the  time  he  flung  chemistry  to 
the  winds,  and  was  happy  too.  He 
was  not,  however,  learned  enough  in 
W’oman’s  nature  to  understand  the  sud¬ 
den  gravity  that  came  over  Gertrude 
and  seemed  to  sober  her  all  at  once  from 
the  madcap  Miss  Chester,  and  ctilled  her 
into  the  thoughtful  woman. 

“Aunt  Jean  will  tell  you  dreadful 
tales  about  me,’\said  Gertrude,  not 
without  a  hesitating  fear  for  the  result. 
“  And  indeed  I  am  afraid  I  have  de¬ 
served  all  that  she  will  say.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  be  wilful  any  more ;  every¬ 
thing  is  so  ” - 

“  So  wh.at  ?  ” 

“  So  very  different  now.  I  —  you 
know,  Mr.  liashleigh,  I  had  nothing  to 
give  up  being  wilful  for.” 

She  said  it  as  if  entreating  him  to  be 
lenient  in  his  judgment  of  those  dread¬ 
ful  things  which  Aunt  Jean  would  say  ; 
and  Noel  laughed,  for  Miss  Chester  and 
her  opinions  were  of  very  secondary  irn- 
ortance  to  him  just  then.  He  got  over 
is  interview  with  that  formidable  lady 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  emerged  from 
it  with  an  oppressive  idea  of  spectacles 
that  had  seemed  to  be  looking  through 
to  his  backbone,  and  knitting-needles 
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which  had  bobbed  out  sharp  speeches 
at  him  till  he  was  almost  bewildered. 
Aunt  Jean  had  nevertheless  been  on 
the  whole  tolerably  propitious,  and  Noel 
was  satisfied.  It  was  all  very  strange 
and  wonderful ;  wonderful  to  think  that 
Gertrude  cared  for  him,  and  that  he, 
Noel  Rashleigh,  had  made  so  decided  a 
plunge  into  the  unknown  sea  which,  for 
anything  he  knew,  might  be  full  of  ruin¬ 
ous  rocks  and  breakers.  He  looked  at 
himself  in  the  glass  and  thought  how 
ugly  he  w'as.  He  rublied  his  hands 
over  his  forehead,  and  wished  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  he  could  rub  out  that  deep 
wrinkle  from,  between  the  eyebrows, 
but  he  couldn’t:  and  then  he  laughed 
at  himself,  and  went  to  take  his  leave 
of  Gertrude  for  that  time,  and  to  stipu¬ 
late  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  come 
again  soon,  and  that  the  wedding  should 
not  be  long  delayed. 

This  stipulation  had  to  be  made  to 
Aunt  Jean  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  some 
masonic  signal  which  Noel  did  not  un¬ 
derstand,  Gertrude  left  the  room  as  he 
made  it,  and  he  was  again  alone  with 
Miss  Chester.  The  wedding!  As  he 
spoke  of  it  he  actually  felt  the  red  in  his 
dark  cheek,  and  turned  stammering  from 
the  keen  eyes  watching  him. 

Aunt  Jean,  however,'  had  something 
to  say  which  she  conceived  it  her  duty 
to  say  ;  and  under  such  circumstances  it 
was  not  her  habit  to  relent. 

“  Mr.  Rashleigh,”  said  the  old  lady, 
“  you  are  going  to  take  away  a  sjioiled 
child  who  is  very  dear  to  me.  You  will 
not  be  offended  if  I  speak  to  you  plainly?  ” 

“  Offended  ?  No,  certainly  not.” 

“  When  a  man  gives  himself  up  to  one 
pursuit,  to  which  he  gives  up  the  whole 
of  his  time  and  energy,  it  is  apt  to. be¬ 
come  a  second  nature  grafted  upon  the 
first ;  so  that  he  is  unlikely  to  consider 
those  trifles  which  make  the  sum  of  hu¬ 
man  things,  and  go  to  the  fulfilment  of 
domestic  happiness.  Mr.  Rashleigh, 
Gertrude  is  very  young;  in  reality, 
though  not  in  years,  she  is  a  mere  child. 
I  beseech  you  to  take  thought  for  her.” 

“  Madam,”  replied  Noel,  looking  at  her 
with  hazy,  uncomprehending  eyes,  ‘‘  her 
happiness  shall  be  my  dearest  care.” 

And  Miss  Chester,  reading  perfectlyr 
the  expression  of  his  face,  knew  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  say  any  more. 

We  left  Mr.  Rashleigh,  however,  in 


the  railway  carriage  on  his  return  home 
after  that  memoranle  last  visit  before  the 
wedding,  the  day  for  which  had  been 
fixed.  As  the  distance  increased  be* 
tween  himself  and  Gertrude  the  echoes 
of  her  voice  ceased  to  haunt  him ;  and 
by  the  time  he  reached  his  own  bouse 
his  meditations  concerning  some  little 
alterations  he  had  proposed  to  himself 
therein  were  oddly  mixed  with  a  wonder 
whether  a  certain  pamphlet  ordered  be¬ 
fore  he  left  home  had  arrived  in  his 
absence. 

He  went  to  the  study  or  laboratory, 
the  construction  of  which  had  excit^ 
the  village  wonder  some  few  years  ago, 
when  he  finally  gave  up  the  farm  on 
which  his  father  had  grown  we.althy. 
A  packet  that  met  his  eye  was  inimical 
to  the  alterations  ;  they  could  be  made 
at  any  time ;  and  he  was  eager  to  dip 
into  this  new  treatise  on  an  old  subject. 

The  voice  of  his  future  brother-in-law 
roused  him  from  a  long  fit  of  absorption, 
and  he  started  up  only  half  awakened 
from  his  reverie — one  of  those  reveries 
concerning  which  Gertrude  already  knew 
something — very  little  yet,  and  which 
she  afterwards  took  to  call  “  sublimates,” 
with  that  rueful  sort  of  jesting  which 
smothers  a  sigh. 

‘‘  Oh,  I  was  coming  to  you,  George,” 
said  Mr.  Rashleigh,  bringing  himself 
back  w’ith  a  jerk.  “  It’s  to  ne  next  week 
—  Wednesday  —  you  can  come,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  I  shall  run  up  the  day  before. 
How  did  you  leave  them  ?  ” 

“  Very  well.” 

“  And  from  London  you  go  where  ?  ” 

“  Go !  ”  repeated  Mr.  Rashleigh,  puz¬ 
zled  ;  “  oh,  I  see.  Yes.  Upon  my  word 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  fixed  decidedly. 
To  the  north,  I  think  it  will  be.” 

“  The  lakes  ?  Very  nice  to  bo  yon,” 
s.aid  the  curate,  with  a  half  sigh.  “  I 
must  go.  I  only  looked  in  upon  you  in 
passing.” 

And  Mr.  Rashleigh,  left  alone,  fingered 
the  leaves  of  that  treatise  a  little  longer, 
and  then  closed  it,  and  went  to  walk 
up  and  down  on  bis  lawn,  that  he  might 
think. 

Yes,  it  would  be  very  nice ;  George 
was  right  about  that.  V ery  nice  to  have 
a  bri^t  little  fairy  singing  about  the 
lonely  house,  and  making  it  merry  with 
her  own  light-beartedness.  Very  nice 
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when  he  left  his  study  to  find  her  waiting  I 
for  hina,  ready  to  talk  or  to  be  silent ;  to 
sit  as  she  had  sat  for  a  little  while  the 
evening  before,  with  her  head  resting  on 
bis  shoulder  and  her  hand  in  his ;  or  to 
walk  with  him  about  those  fields  on 
which  he  had  tried  his  unsuccessful  ex- 

Eeriraents,  and  which  were  now  let  to 
is  neighbor,  Mr.  Frankton. 

Noel  liashleigh  spent  the  next  half- 
hour  as  a  lover  should  spend  it,  and  then 
with  a  sudden  practical  thought  he 
turned  back  into  the  house,  and  wrote 
to  the  county  town  for  the  very  best 
piano  which  could  be  furnished  at  a 
short  notice  from  a  provincial  warehouse. 

CHAPTER  m. 

Wn.VT  THB' PARISH  SAID. 

“  Fix  never  believe  it.  As  for  the  first 
report  of  the  marriage,  Mr.  Rashleigh 
is  much  too  sensible  a  man  to  do  such  a 

thing ;  and  for  the  second” - 

The  speaker  stopped.  It  was  as 
though  the  very  enormity  of  that  second 
report  took  her  breath  away.  She,  Mrs. 
liodington  Ilaye,  was  calling  upon  her 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Frankton,  and  the  two 
ladies,  having  strolled  into  the  garden, 
were  supposed  to  be  admiring  the 
flowers. 

“  As  for  the  second  instalment  of  the 
report,”  proceeded  Mrs.  Haye,  deliber¬ 
ately,  ‘‘  it  is  simply  laughable.” 

“  Like  most  reports,  to  be  accepted,  if 
accepted  at  all,  w'ith  a  reservation,”  re¬ 
sponded  her  companion. 

Mrs.  liodington  Ilaye  glanced  from 
the  scarlet  geranium,  whose  faded  blos¬ 
soms  her  friend  was  cutting  off,  towards 
the  spot  where  the  chimneys  of  Mr. 
liashleigh’s  bouse  seemed  to  blend  with 
the  church-tower. 

“Then  the  marriage  also  must  be 
nonsense.  A  girl  of  eighteen  !  Why, 
it  is  absolutely  ridiculous.” 

“  That  I  had  from  Mr.  Chester  him¬ 
self,”  replied  Mrs.  Frankton,  “so  of 
course  it  is  true.  And  1  don’t  see  ex¬ 
actly  why  it  is  ridiculous.  I  am  not  sure 
about  her  age  being  eighteen ;  1  only 
know  that  she  is  very  young.” 

“You  had  it  from  Mr.  Chester?” 

“  Yes.  The  wedding  takes  place  this 
week,  I  believe.” 

Mrs.  Haye — she  was  very  particular 
about  that  final  e :  it  distinguished  her  I 
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I  from  the  commoner  Hays  to  be  found 
in  the  provincial  town — indulged  in  a 
speculative  grimace.  Of  course  Mr. 
llashleigh  had  a  right  to  be  married  if 
he  liked,  and  without  consulting  bis 
neighbors :  nevertheless  there  was  some 
slight  feeling  of  aggrievement  astir 
amongst  them.  They  bad  a  sort  of 
vested  interest  in  him  as  a  bachelor. 
More  than  once  he  had  lent  the  lawn 
before  his  house  as  a  croquet-ground: 
and  although  Mrs.  Haye  herself  cared 
nothing  about  croquet,  yet  she  did  like 
the  liberty  and  license  with  which  on 
such  occasions  she  went  through  Noel’s 
rooms,  examined  his  furniture,  and,  in 
common  with  others,  made  herself  per¬ 
fectly  at  home  in  them.  It  was  very 
useful  to  have  such  a  house  in  the  par¬ 
ish  ;  and  of  course,  if  a  mistress  came 
to  it,  all  that  would  be  altered.  But 
as  to  the  second  bit  of  gossip — whisper 
it  gently — how  it  could  possibly  have 
arisen,  who  first  made  it  up,  or  heard  it, 
or  dreamt  it,  no  one  could  find  out.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  exertions  of  Captains 
Speke  and  Grant,  I  might  perhaps  say, 
as  w’ell  try  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
Nile ;  but  that  platitude  has  been  robbed 
of  its  point. 

The  report  was,  then,  that  the  new 
Mrs.  Rashleigh  intended  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  parish. 

“It  has  been  traced  to  the  Lisles,”  said 
Mrs.  Haye,  somewhat  inconsequently  as 
to  the  foregoing  conversation,  but  apro¬ 
pos  of  the  report ;  “  and  Mrs.  Lisle  can¬ 
not  tell  exactly  where  she  heard  it  first. 
Take  the  lead,  indeed !  Upon  my  word, 
it  is  too  absurd  for  comment.  Young 
ladies  in  these  days  do  certainly  not 
know  their  place.  I  suppose  she  is  going 
to  wform  us  all.  Take  the  lead  !  ” 

Mrs.  Haye,  being  the  widow  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  and  possessing  an  inde¬ 
pendent  fortune,  arrogated  to  herself  a 
certain  importance  in  the*  parish,  which 
was  conceded,  partly  perhaps  to  a  self- 
assertive  power,  and  partly  to  a  very  un¬ 
certain  temper. 

“  The  marriage  itself  is,  no  doubt,  an 
intrigue  between  the  curate  and  his 
sister,”  she  proceeded.  “  Everybody 
knows  how  poorly  the  clergy  provide 
for  their  children  —  and  just  think  of 
the  seams  of  Mr.  Chester’s  coats  I  Of 
course  this  is  altogether  admirable  for 
I  them  both.” 
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“  I  think  you  go  a  little  too  far,”  ven¬ 
tured  Mrs.  Frankton. 

Her  visitor  stooped,  and  laid  one  yel¬ 
low  kid  finger  on  the  faded  genanium. 

“  The  thing  is — are  we  to  notice  her?” 

Mrs.  Haye’s  tone  was  solemn  and 
impressive,  and  the  speech  altogether 
had  a  magnificent  sound.  Underneath 
it  there  was  an  uneasy,  resentful  doubt 
lest,  in  the  innumerable  divisions  which 
do  BO  singularly  intersect  the  classes 
with  lines  difficult  to  comprehend,  the 
new  Mrs.  Kashleigh  should  think  her¬ 
self  above  her  neighbors  in  the  social 
s<^ale. 

Something  of  this  must  have  cropped 
out ;  for  Mrs.  Frankton,  looking  upon 
the  yellow  kid  finger,  broke  into  a  laugh 
of  genuine  amusement. 

“  At  any  rate,”  she  s.aid,  “  as  we  have 
hitherto  been  very  good  friends  with 
Mr.  Itashleigh,  I  suppose  we  shall  be 
neighborly  enough  to  call.” 

Some  unhappy  thread  had  surely  got 
entangled  in  the  fabric  of  poor  Gertrude’s 
fate,  and  had  been  enwoven  with  it. 
I’rejudice  had  crept  on  before  her,  and 
was  already  doing  her  incalculable  mis¬ 
chief.  If  these  gossippers  would  only 
have  stopped  to  consider  the  actual 
foundation  for  their  decisions !  But  that 
is  a  thing  seldom  done. 

“  Oh  !  I  dare  say  she  will  be  trying  to 
visit  at  Sir  James  Field’s,  and  possibly 
with  Lord  Cavendish  himself.  can¬ 
not  keep  up  with  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know.” 

Again  Mrs.  Frankton  laughed. 

“  Upon  my  word,”  she  said,  “  I  am 
quite  tired  of  Mrs.  Noel  Ilashleigh  be¬ 
fore  I  have  seen  her.  She  has  had  more 
than  could  be  compressed  into  nine  ordi¬ 
nary  days  already.  IIow  do  you  think 
my  rose-hedge  looks  ?” 

CllAlTER  IV. 

*HEa  IMPRESHION, 

It  was  a  somewhat  dreary  morning 
in  November,  that  month  which  is  so 
unfairly  maligned  as  suicidal,  and  which 
is  so  often  one  of  the  mildest  and  most 
agreeable  months  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year. 

Gertrude  Rashleigh  left  her  seat  at 
the  breakfast-table  with  some  haste,  and 
knelt  down  at  a  low  window  which  she 
threw  open,  leaning  over  the  stone  sill 


outside.  The  proximate  cause  for  this 
change  of  posture  must  have  been  the 
approaching  footsteps  of  a  servant  or 
the  departing  ones  of  Mr.  Rashleigh, 
or  perhaps  both,  since  the  expression  of 
Mrs.  Rashleigh’s  face  was  not  one  which 
would  have  borne  the  scrutiny  of  ser¬ 
vants’  eyes. 

She  listened  to  the  noisy  removal  of 
the  breakfast  service,  and  once  or  twice 
had  an  impulsive  desire  to  beg  for  less 
violent  demonstrations  on  the  remover’s 
part ;  but  she  restrained  herself.  It  is 
a  humiliating  fact  for  a  mistress  to  con¬ 
fess,  but  Mrs.  Rashleigh  was  afraid  of 
her  servants.  This  morning  she  was 
afraid  of  everything.  She  was  so  lone¬ 
ly,  and  wretched,  and  low-spirited,  that 
it  was  hard  to  keep  back  the  tears,  and 
gulp  down  the  lump  in  her  throat,  a 
giving  way  to  which  would,  she  reflect¬ 
ed,  be  so  very  childish.  She  scolded 
herself,  instead  of  thus  giving  way. 
What  did  she  want  ?  ILad  she  not  all, 
and  more  than  all,  that  could  possibly 
be  desired  ?  Was  not  her  husband 
kindness  itself ;  and  had  she  ever  heard 
a  harsh  word  from  his  lips?  Never  1 
Perhaps  it  was  early  days  for  that  yet ; 
and  perhaps  also,  in  the  midst  of  her 
self-scolding,  the  shutting  of  the  distant 
door  of  his  laboratory  fell  upon  her  ear 
with  a  blank,  chilly  reminder  of  the  des¬ 
olate  and  aimless  day  before  her.  A  day 
like  yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  and, 
oh !  so  many  days  before,  that  she  could 
hardly  remember  when  they  began,  and 
certainly  could  not  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  would  end. 

And  then  her  thoughts  wandered  back 
to  the  first  few  days  of  her  life  in  this 
new  home.  How  happy  they  were  1 
How  constantly*  Noel  had  been  with 
her !  What  pleasant  walks  they  had 
taken  together  about  the  fields,  and 
down  under  the  willows  by  the  river¬ 
side.  And  he  had  started  the  project 
of  a  boat,  in  which  he  was  to  row  her 
to  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey  a  few  miles 
lower  down  the  river ;  and  George  was 
to  go  with  them  and  make  a  pic-nio  of 
it.  And  the  cooing  of  wood  -  pigeons 
was  in  her  ear  again ;  the  rippling  of 
the  clear  beautiful  water,  as  the  wUlow 
branches  kissed  it ;  and  she  saw  again 
the  gi’eat  pink  beds  of  wild  geranium, 
and  the  wild  yellow  iris,  the  foxgloves, 
forget-me-nots,  and  countless  wild  flow- 
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ers  growing  in  the  coverts  by  the  river. 
In  the  fields,  too,  the  startled  pheasants 
ran  from  the  path,  scarcely  fearing  her 
Bufficientiy  to  fly  outright.  And  then 
the  rabbits  and  hares,  and  the  thousands 
of  birds  with  their  mar\’ellou8  songs — 
all  new  to  her!  But,  above  all,  Noel 
had  been  there. 

And  the  wife  of  a  few  months  roused 
herself,  for  a  great  hot  tear  had  fallen 
on  her  hand,  and  more  threatened  to 
come  —  a  shower  more  like  July  than 
November  ;  hot  and  thundery. 

“  I  won’t  do  it,”  said  Mrs.  Rashleigh, 
passionately.  “1  will  not  —  it’s  wick¬ 
ed.” 

And  BO  tear  after  tear  fell,  and  w'as 
wiped  away  with  angry  vehemence,  and 
still  they  persisted  in  coming. 

Aunt  Jean,  Aunt  Jean,  what  would 
you  say  to  me  now  ?  Oh,  I  wish  I  had 
some  one  to  scold  me  for  being  so  wick¬ 
ed  and  ungrateful !  ” 

But  Aunt  Jean  would  never  come  un¬ 
invited,  and  bow  was  it  possible  to  in¬ 
vite  her,  when  she  would  see  and  know 
all  ?  All  what  ? 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Ger¬ 
trude  to  answer  that.  And  it  seemed 
useless  to  try  to  rouse  herself  from  these 
musings,  since  there  was  nothing  at  all, 
that  she  knew  of,  for  her  to  do. 

She  had  got  tired  of  those  long,  ram¬ 
bling  walks  which  bad  been  rather 
pleasant  when  first  Noel  began  to  turn 
towards  that  ugly  door  and  leave  her 
to  herself ;  besides  it  was  not  the  season 
for  them. 

What  could  she  do  ?  Something  must 
be  wrong  in  herself;  what  was  it? 

Mrs.  liashleigb  drew  a  stool  to  the 
window  and  took  a  piece  of  work  from 
her  work-table.  She  was  going  to  be 
good  and  useful.  But,  alas !  she  could 
have  found  few  better  misery  accelera¬ 
tors  than  the  needle.  There  were  so 
many  associations  connected  with  it ;  so 
many  of  Aunt  Jean’s  dry  remarks  as  to 
her  niece’s  long  stitches  and  short  prog¬ 
ress.  The  needle  W'as  very  bright  at 
first,  but  it  grew  dim ;  she  could  not 
see  it  at  all :  then  it  split  into  a  dozen 
needles.  And  she  threw  down  the  work 
and  set  herself  to  think. 

We  may  as  well  go  back  with  her 
along  her  brief  experience  of  married 
life,  since  we  know  as  yet  nothing  about 
it. 


It  seemed  to  have  been  a  series  of 
false  or  unfortunate  steps,  from  which 
those  neighbors  whom  she  was  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  conciliate  drew,  without  of 
course  meaning  to  be  cruel,  cruel  con¬ 
clusions. 

She  remembered  her  first  Sunday  at 
church,  where  everything  was  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  she  had  been  accustomed 
to,  that,  but  for  the  novelty,  it  would 
have  made  her  miserable  at  once. 

The  better  part  of  the  congregation 
came  in  as  they  would  have  entered  a 
concert  room,  or  any  other  place  of  pub¬ 
lic  entertainment ;  speaking  over  the 
seats  to  their  friends,  some  even  shaking 
hands,  and  then  taking  a  deliberate  sur¬ 
vey  of  all  those  who  had  been  previous¬ 
ly  seated,  before  they  settled  themselves 
for  the  performance  («tc).  The  word 
must  be  excused ;  it  was  one  which 
occurred  with  an  almost  hysterical  af¬ 
fection  of  remorse  to  the  bride  herself, 
who  sat  in  a  shady  corner  of  her  ugly 
square  |)ew,  shrinking  from  all  those 
eyes  which  were  turned  so  mercilessly 
upon  her. 

Then  came  those  lower  in  the  social 
scale,  and  they  strolled  in  by  twos  and 
threes,  and  took  their  places  stolidly 
with  open  mouths  and  staring  eyes,  as 
though  they  had  no  very  exact  idea  of 
what  was  about  to  take  place,  but  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  they  were  not  to  be 
shaken  from  their  heavy  blankness  of 
indifference. 

Moreover,  so  that  the  arrivals  w'ere 
over  before  the  sermon  began,  it  did  not 
seem  to  matter  much  about  the  other 
parts  of  the  service ;  and  the  constant 
disturbance  of  those  clanking  iron-heel¬ 
ed  country  boots  —  in  rustic  parlance 
donkey-shod — and  the  heavy,  swaying 
gait  which  seemed  to  bring  each  foot 
down  with  the  whole  w’eight  of  the  body 
above  it,  all  liad  a  jierfectly  novel  and 
bewildering  effect  upon  Mrs.  Rashleigh. 

Also,  it  was  her  unhappy  fate  to  be 
musical ;  and  the  dreadfully  ornate  chants 
and  long  dreary  hymns,  all  in  that  in¬ 
imitable  nasal  twang  of  Sunday-school 
children,  which  must  be  heard  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated,  tried  her  sorely. 

During  the  sermon  some  one  snored 
very  audibly  behind  her,  and  taking 
courage  to  glance  round,  a  vision  of 
open  mouths  and  closed  eyes  caused 
her  to  turn  again  quickly  and  keep  close 
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in  her  comer.  The  wonder  was  that 
Noel  sat  so  gravely  composed  and  tran¬ 
quil  at  her  side ;  but  then  he  was  used 
to  it. 

Her  comments  on  the  subject  after¬ 
wards  struck  him  as  so  novel  and  amus¬ 
ing  that  he  encouraged  them  ;  and  here 
again  fortune  was  surely  inimical  to 
Mrs.  Rashleigh.  For  after  her  appear¬ 
ance  at  church,  the  little  village  world 
began  to  call  upon  her.  It  was  very 
awiul ;  worse  a  great  deal  than  she  had 
exp^ted. 

The  visitors,  already  prejudiced,  were 
BO  stiff  and  angular  and  utterly  unap¬ 
proachable,  that  Gertrude  began  to 
think  society  in  the  country  must  be  a 
very  starched  affair  indeed,  and  to  reflect 
with  dismay  upon  her  former  ideas  of 
the  cordial  way  in  which  she  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  neighbors’  advances.  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  advances  to  re¬ 
ceive.  Mrs.  Rashleigh,  young,  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  and  fearful  of  not  pleasing,  got 
nervous  in  the  awful  pauses,  .and  rushed 
madly  into  a  subject  which  she  thought 
must  surely  be  common  ground.  The 
necessity  of  improvement  in  the  church 
music,  and  the  dreary  way  in  which  the 
service  w.as  conducted. 

Unha|»|)y  blindness  that  possessed 
her !  Why  could  she  not  see  the  vil¬ 
lage  crest  erecting  itself;  growing  red 
and  defijint ;  rising  hi^mr  and  higher 
against  her  ?  So,  that  was  the  way  in 
witich  the  Lady  intended  to  commence 
her  le.adership  !  She  was  going  to  re¬ 
form  the  church  services,  and  the  vicar 
of  course ;  and  perhaps  she  would  tune 
the  organ  and  “  lead  ”  the  singing. 
Really,  the  parish  had  not  seen  before 
how  very  faulty  it  was  ;  there  was  hope  i 
for  it,  however,  now  that  it  possessed  a 
Mrs.  Noel  Rashleigh!  It  would  soon 
improve.  A  child  like  that  to  come  and 
preach,  indeed !  As  if  it  was  not  bad 
enough  that  she  had  angled  for  and 
caught  the  best  match  in  the  parish ; 
and  now  she,  an  interloper,  a  conceited 
Bchool-girl,  must  set  up  her  opinion  about 
the  services,  W'hich  were  not  good 
enough  for  her ! 

And  she  had  actually  laughed  at  the 
organist,  and  called  him  a  country 
practitioner  I  ” 

Of  course  it  was  easy  to  make  use  of 
low  wit.  Anything  could  be  turned 
into  ridicule  —  except,  of  course,  Mrs.  > 
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Rashleigh.  Also  she  had  given  it  as 
her  impression  that  many  of  the  poorer 
people  seemed  to  go  to  church  more  for 
the  actual  change  and  variety  than  from 
any  love  for  the  service  itself. 

“  Her  impression !” 

There  is  absolutely  no  word  to  express 
the  intense  contempt  with  which  “  her 
impression  1”  was  flung  at  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  young  lady,  from  all  parts  of  the 
parish,  till  it  became  a  household  word, 
and  sm<all  ladies  and  gentlemen  used  it 
ill  their  nursery  quarrels  to  extinguish  a 
belligerent  nurse. 

Mrs.  Rashleigh  of  course  did  not  know 
what  she  had  done ;  she  only  knew  that 
she  w.as  wofully  disappointed  in  these 
neighliors,  from  whoso  companionship 
she  had  hoped  so  much.  Their  bearing 
and  conversation  when  she  did  happen 
to  meet  them  gave  her  some  vague  un¬ 
easy  idea  of  fencing,  and  roused  more 
than  once  the  angry  color  to  her  face, 
and  something  like  defiance  to  her  eye. 
They  were  either  very  disagreeable  peo¬ 
ple,  or  else  something  was  wrong  in  her¬ 
self.  At  any  rate,  their  calls  must  be 
returned,  and  perhaps  they  would  be 
diflerent  by-and-by. 

Hut  by  this  time  Noel  Ra.shleigh’s  hol¬ 
iday-making  was  over,  and  he  had  begun 
to  busy  himself  again  with  his  old  occu¬ 
pations,  and  leave  his  wife  to  herself. 
She  could  not  go  alone  to  visit  these 
people,  even  if  it  were  jiroper  she  should 
do  so.  In  the  boldness  of  this  propriety 
she  had  once  taken  her  husband  by  storm, 
and  inveigled  him  into  accompanying 
her  upon  one  of  these  visits  of  ceremony. 
If  she  could  have  heard  the  sigh  with 
which  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  study 
on  his  return,  she  might  have  known  how 
hopeless  it  would  be  to  try  again.  She 
did  not  know  it,  however;  nevertheless 
it  was  not  without  a  little  misgiving  that 
she  ventured  to  knock  at  that  door  which 
some  instinct  warned  her  was  intended 
to  shut  her  husband  from  the  outer  world, 
and  to  be  respected  accordingly.  Her 
knock  produced  no  result,  and  she  turned 
the  handle  and  said  gently,  “  Noel  1” 

Not  to  this  either  did  she  get  any  an¬ 
swer.  The  door  yielded  to  her  h,and, 
and  she  went  in.  She  had  a  confused 
perception  of  some  pungent  odor  in  the 
room  ;  of  incomprehensible  vessels  and 
instruments  lying  about;  of  wonderful 
dusty  volumes,  on  one  of  which  she  put 
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her  hand  absently ;  and  of  her  husband, 
absorbed  and  inaccessible,  never  even 
turning  to  look  at  her. 

She  would  not  go  back.  It  was  a  mis¬ 
take  to  be  there,  perhaps,  but  being  there 
she  told  her  errand  bravely,  seeing  at 
the  same  time,  with  eyes  that  read  the 
words  mechanically,  the  title  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  under  her  hand,  Tlieatnim  Chemi- 
cum  Britannicum. 

A  feeling  of  some  grim  significance  in 
the  words  came  over  her.  What  busi¬ 
ness  had  her  small  requirements  to  ob¬ 
trude  themselves  into  an  atmosphere 
such  as  this  ?  What  chance  had  she  of 
winning  Noel’s  ear? 

When  he  did  look  up  at  her  he  was, 
as  usual  at  such  times,  like  a  man  half 
awake,  and  he  was  muttering,  with  his 
finger  on  a  page  to  keep  his  place,  some¬ 
thing  about  the  fairy  of  Paracelsus,  and 
the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Girtanner,  of  Got¬ 
tingen. 

Gertrudp  spoke  again,  hesitatingly  this 
time,  and  with  that  strange  new  feeling 
of  incongruity  and  hopelessness  tinging 
her  speech. 

“What  is  it?”  said  Noel,  dimly. 
“  Why,  my  dear  girl,  I  never  do  go  out ; 
never  did,  you  know.  It  is  impossible.” 

“  But,  Noel,  these  people  have  called 
upon  us,  and  they  will  be  offended.” 

“  What  about  ?” 

“If  we  do  not  return  their  calls.”  | 

Mr.  Rashleigh  passed  his  hand  through 
his  hair  confusedly,  and  his  book,  relieved 
of  the  finger,  closed.  He  had  lost  his 
place,  and  was  getting  impatient. 

“  Can’t  you  do  it,  Gertrude  ?” 

“  Alone !” 

Noel  was  at  his  wits’  end.  He  was 
very  fond  of  his  wife ;  but  what  were 
his  neighbors  to  him?  Had  marriage 
brought  upon  him  any  necessity  to  study 
their  convenience  more  than  his  own  ? 
Gertrude  was  the  dearest  little  wife  in 
the  world,  but  that  she  should  expect 
him  to  do  such  violence  to  his  nature  as 
this  was  very  terrible. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Gerty,”  he  said 
briskly.  “  I’ll  get  you  a  j)ony  carriage, 
and  then  Joseph  can  drive  you  anywhere 
you  want  to  go.  That  is,  I’ll  reckon  up 
and  see  if  I  can  afford  it.” 

Gertrude  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
timidly,  and  he  took  it  in  his  own  and 
kissed  it;  but  the  movement  was  not 
reassuring.  It  drove  down  deeper  into 
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her  heart  the  conviction  that  he  did  not 
want  her;  it  w’as  a  kiss  of  bribery,  to 
send  her  away.  This  room  and  its  con¬ 
tents  were  more  to  him  than  his  wife ; 
if  she  was  to  be  an  incumbrance  why 
had  he  married  her?  With  a  womanly 
instinct  of  having  at  least  one  trial  be¬ 
fore  confessing  herself  a  secondary  ob¬ 
ject  to  her  husband,  she  turned  steadily 
away  from  all  these  unknown  rivals  and 
saw  only  him.  And  in  turning,  the  hand 
w’hich  had  rested  on  that  Theatmm 
Chemieum  struck  it  from  her  with  an 
impetuous  angry  movement. 

Don’t  get  a  pony  carriage,  Noel.  I 
don’t  want  it ;  I  should  not  like  it.  I 
want  nothing — but  you.” 

“  Well,”  he  said  smiling,  “yon  have 
got  me,  haven’t  you  ?” 

Still  Gertrude  shut  out  everything  in 
that  room,  against  which  a  passionate 
sensation  of  jealousy  was  rising  up,  and 
saw  only  him.  And  she  knew  that  she 
must  yield. 

“  You  will  do  without  me  this  morn¬ 
ing,  Gertrude  ?” 

“Yes,  Noel.”  , 

And  then  he  drew  her  down  and  kissed 
her  forehead. 

“  That’s  a  good  little  wife.  So  now 
go  and  do  these  troublesome  c.alls,  and 
make  haste  back  to  tell  me  all  about 
them.” 

Gertrude  went  away  heavily.  And 
the  walk  was  very  hot,  and  the  birds 
were  very  tiresome,  for  they  would  per¬ 
sist  in  singing  almost  as  though  it  had 
still  been  summer,  while  in  reality  it  was 
autumn  ;  time  for  the  trees  to  begin  to 
•wither,  as  her  hopes  were  withering. 
She  s.aid  so  to  herself,  for  there  was  a 
sort  of  relief  in  saying  it. 

“  He  told  me  to  make  haste  back  to 
tell  him  all  about  it.  And  by  this  time 
he  has  forgotten  that  he  has  a  wife.  It 
will  be  always  the  same,  I  suppose; 
.always  ‘  subliin,ates.’  And  I  shall  have 
to  like  this.  If  I  could  do  anything  for 
him  I  wouldn’t  care.  I  meant  to  try  so 
hard  to  make  him  happy,  and  now  he  is 
happy  without  me.  And  then  these 
dreadful  j)eople !  Why  should  I  trouble 
myself  to  conciliate  them  if  Noel  doesn’t? 
I  care  only  for  him,  and  they  are  rude 
and  disagreeable.  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  go  back.” 

But  at  this  juncture,  toying  irreso¬ 
lutely  with  the  gate  that  led  to  Mrs. 
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Ilaye’s  residence,  Gertrude  caught  sight 
of  that  lady  in  a  strong-minded  bonnet, 
huge  gardening  gloves,  and  carrying  a 
garden  fork.  And  Gertrude  could  not 
go  back,  for  Mrs.  Ilaye  came  forward  to 
meet  her,  with  a  back  so  very  straight 
and  stilf  that  half  a  dozen  pokers  might 
have  been  fixed  in  it. 

But  Mrs.  Kashleigh,  out  of  sorts  and 
dismal  already,  neither  made  nor  received 
any  nnA  favorable  impression  than  usu¬ 
al  ;  an(r8he  was  glad  to  get  back,  hot 
and  tired,  to  her  own  room,  and  think 
about  Noel. 

Reaction  had  begun  already,  and  she 
was  blaming  herself.  She  had  been  be¬ 
having  like  a  spoiled  child,  not  like  a 
sensible  wife.  She  must  and  would  alter 
this.  She  would  see  about  the  house¬ 
keeping,  and  be  useful  somewhere. 

So  her  next  venture  was  an  irruption 
into  the  kitchen,  where  a  red-armed 
woman  faced  her  defiantly,  holding  a 
spit  in  her  hand,  as  though  the  little 
lady  had  been  a  joint  of  meat  just  ready 
for  impaling.  I’lie  red-armed  woman 
had  lived  cook  and  housekeeper  also 
with  the  master  too  long  to  be  put  upon 
by  his  new  plaything  of  a  wife.  Let  her 
keep  to  her  pianner  and  her  tattering 
and  thingamie.s,  and  not  bring  airs  into 
the  kitchen,  where  everybody  knew  she 
was  as  ignorant  as  a  babe  unborn. 

The  cook  did  not  say  this  aloud,  of 
course;  but  as  she  stood  like  a  bull 
making  up  his  mind  for  a  rush,  shaking 
his  head  and  snorting,  Gertrude  read  it 
as  plainly  as  though  it  had  been  spoken. 
And  her  heart  sank,  for  she  was  ignorant. 
She  was  also  totally  incapable  of  dealing 
with  this  woman ;  and  the  thought 
crossed  her  mind  that  Noel,  being  aware 
of  this  incapacity,  might  have  helped 
her.  She  dismissed  the  thought  as  dis¬ 
loyal.  She  must  never  blame  Noel  any 
more.  Everything  was  her  own  fault. 
She  should  have  taken  Aunt  Je.an'8  ad¬ 
vice,  and  put  herself  into  training.  Her 
idea  of  being  useful  in  housekeeping  de¬ 
tails  was,  then,  a  failure ;  her  own  ser¬ 
vant  treated  her  with  a  deference  that 
was  galling  from  its  assumption  of  supe¬ 
rior  wisdom,  and  she  was  nobody  in  her 
own  house. 

She  had  also  made  a  feeble  attempt  in 
the  direction  of  the  schools,  but  the  mis¬ 
tress  thereof  had  shown  herself  so  deci¬ 
dedly  cantankerous  that  Gertrude  did  i 


not  dare  to  persevere.  It  was  true  that 
she  might  have  applied  to  the  vicar,  but 
then  she  was  shy ;  moreover,  he  might 
not  see  her  anxiety  for  work  in  the  right 
light.  He  was  a  very  good  man,  but  he 
was  also  very  old  and  infirm,  and  if  he 
had  possessed  enemies,  which  he  did  not 
— at  least  in  his  own  parish — they  might 
have  accused  him  of  a  sort  of  sleepy, 
apathetic  dulness  in  the  monotonous 
round  of  duties  which  he  went  through 
now  just  as  he  had  gone  through  them 
forty  years  ago.  As  for  her  brother,  it 
was  quite  useless  to  appeal  to  him.  He 
was  still  new  in  the  parish,  and  was  not 
liked.  Although  not  gifted  with  a  bril¬ 
liant  intellect,  such  talents  as  he  had  were 
devoted  to  his  calling,  and  his  fault  in 
the  beginning  had  been  over  plain  speak¬ 
ing  wherever  he  saw  abuses.  The  curate 
whom  he  succeeded  had  been  a  hunter, 
shooter,  fisher,  cricketer,  athlete ;  not, 
perhaps,  one  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  muscular 
priests,  since  these  are  not  supposed  to 
neglect  their  duties,  as  he  did.  Never¬ 
theless,  inasmuch  as  he  gave  to  the  pour 
with  a  free-handed  generosity,  which  Mr. 
Chester,  being  poor  himself,  could  not 
emulate,  comparisons  were  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  two  considerably  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  former  curate,  and  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  present  one. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Mrs.  Rashleigh's  troubles ;  neither  did 
her  retrospect  on  this  dreary  November 
day,  in  which  the  sun  positively  declined 
to  come  out,  help  her,  except  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  :  she  had  wronged  Noel  in  her 
marriage  with  him.  lie  had  expected 
a  wife  able  to  discharge  all  the  duties 
of  a  head  of  the  house,  and  she  was 
nothing  but  a  child  after  all,  who  dared 
not  speak  to  her  servants. 

At  night  she  sat  down  to  the  piano. 
And  by-and-by  the  door  of  that  distant 
study  opened,  and  Noel  came  in  and  sat 
down  just  where  she  had  been  sitting 
over  her  work. 

Gertrude  played  on — music  that  seem¬ 
ed  to  grow  spontaneously  under  her 
fingers  out  of  the  hope  that  at  least 
now  she  was  doing  something  to  please 
him. 

And  she  played  till  her  fingers  ached, 
and  the  church  .clock  struck,  causing 
her  to  wonder  at  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  Then  she  rose  and  went  up  to 
her  husband.  Noel  was  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AMT  MUSHSOOMB? 

Thk  December  sun  shone  out  feebly, 
only,  as  it  seemed,  to  show  the  frosty 
nakedness  of  the  land. 

But  a  bright  idea  had  struck  Mrs. 
Ilashleigh,  and  she  was  walking  briskly 
through  the  fields  with  a  basket  in  her 
hand.  She  was  looking  for  mushrooms. 
Of  course  she  had  not  told  any  one  what 
the  basket  was  for — indeed,  who  was 
there  to  tell  ?  —  or  she  might  have  been 
laughed  at  for  her  pains.  She  never 
stopped  to  consider  times  and  seasons. 
It  had  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that 
mushrooms  grew  in  the  fields;  so  into 
the  fields  she  went  to  look  for  them. 

And  she  had  walked  a  long  way,  and 
was  tired  when  she  stopped  appalled 
before  a  gate  M’hich  was  padlocked. 

What  could  she  do  now  ?  She  had 
taken  this  way,  thinking  it  would  be 
shorter,  and  to  go  all  round  those  fields 
back  again  would  be  terrible.  While 
she  deliberated  a  voice  startled  her,  and 
turning  round  she  saw  Mr.  Frankton  in 
the  act  of  raising  his  hat  to  her. 

“  I  am  sorry  it  is  locked,  Mrs.  Rash- 
leigh.  But  it  is  a  gate  we  very  seldom 
use,  and  the  village  boys  had  a  bad 
habit  of  leaving  it  open.  I  will  go 
home  for  the  key  if  you  don’t  mind 
waiting :  or  ” - 

Mr.  Frankton  looked  at  the  slight 
figure  of  the  lady  speculatively.  It  is 
possible  that  he  was  thinking  how  easy 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty  it  would  be 
to  lift  her,  basket  and  all,  over  the  gate, 
but  of  course  he  did  not  dare  to  suggest 
it.  As  for  Gertrude,  the  possibility  of 
climbing  a  gate  was  not  likely  to  occur 
to  her. 

“  Not  on  any  account,  thank  you,”  she 
said,  to  his  offer  of  fetching  the  key.  “  I 
can  go  round.  I  thought  this  way  was 
nearer.  I  have  been  looking  for  mush¬ 
rooms,”  she  added  glancing  at  her  bas¬ 
ket  ;  “  but  I  have  not  found  any.” 

Mr.  Frankton  did  not  smile. 

It  was  a  very  winning  face  that  was 
turned  towards  him ;  nervously  sensi¬ 
tive — somewhat  childish.  He  began  to 
think  vaguely  of  all  the  stories  of  Mrs. 
Rashlei^’s  designing,  nature,  her  pride, 
arrogance,  and  conceit.  He  had  paid 
but  little  attention  to  them  himself,  but  I 
they  occurred  to  him  now,  incidentally  I 


[March, 

I  with  this  childish  acknowledgment  of 
I  looking  for  mushrooms  on  a  frosty  day 
in  December.  • 

“  Perhaps  they  don’t  grow  on  your 
land,  Mr.  Frankton  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  this  time  of  the  year,”  replied 
Mr.  Frankton,  with  perfect  gravity  and 
courtesy.  “  It  is  not  the  season  for 
them.  I  can  show  you  a  shorter  way 
home  than  the  one  you  came  W,  Mrs. 
liashleigh.  Will  you  allow  moA  carry 
your  basket  ?  ” 

And  then  she  found  herself  walking 
towards  home  side  by  side  with  Mr. 
Frankton,  and  confessing  to  herself  that 
he  was  far  more  agreeable  and  polite 
than  the  ladies  of  the  parish  had  been, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  his  wife, 
who  could  not  be  uncourteous,  though 
her  distance  was  freezing. 

“  This  is  your  way,”  said  Mr.  Frank¬ 
ton,  relinquishing  the  basket.  “  Through 
the  gate  by  that  large  holly-bush.  It 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  field’s  breadth 
from  there.” 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr. 
Frankton  could  resist  telling  the  episode 
of  the  mushrooms  ;  but  when  he  found 
that  it  was  snapped  up  and  twisted  into 
affectation  of  pretty  ignorance,  super¬ 
ciliousness,  conceit,  he  stopped,  and  said, 
laughing :  “  When  Mrs.  Frankton  first 
came  home  she  called  the  guinea  fowls 
jackdaws.  Don’t  be  hard  u{)on  liash- 
leigh’s  pretty  little  wife.” 

The  walk,  however,  which  Gertrude 
had  to  take  in  consequence  of  her  ex¬ 
pedition  was  of  far  more  importance 
than  Mr.  Frankton  had  imagined  it 
would  be  when  he  pointed  out  to  her 
that  shorter  route. 

The  gate  by  the  holly-bush  !  When 
she  reached  that  bush  she  stopped  in 
impulsive  admiration  for  the  brilliant 
berries  with  which  it  was  covered  ;  and 
as  she  stopped  the  thought  which  it 
suggested  was  so  enormous,  so  beauti¬ 
ful,  BO  full  of  capabilities  and  possible 
delight,  that  she  forgot  all  about  her 
fatigue,  and  started  off  with  a  fresh  im¬ 
petus  towards  home  that  she  might 
think  it  out. 

This  casual  suggestion  had  fired  a 
long  train  of  ideas — lighted  up  a  hun¬ 
dred  designs  and  devices,  all  bearing 
upon  it  or  Rowing  out  of  it,  but  before 
lying  torpid  amongst  the  records  of 
things  seen  once  but  now  forgotten. 
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Here  was  work  for  idle  hands ;  beau¬ 
tiful  work,  too  pood  for  her.  Too  good 
almost  in  the  first  flush  of  anticipation 
to  be  possible.  What  if  some  one  else, 
finding  out  the  notion,  should  take  it 
from  her !  As  yet  the  very  idea  of  it 
was  hidden  in  her  own  mind,  and  so  it 
should  be  kept.  No  one  must  hear  of 
it.  Hy  a  subtle  process  of  analogy,  she 
thought  she  comprehended  now  a  speech 
her  husband  had  once  made  to  the  curate 
in  her  hearing  about  the  necessity  which 
impels  men,  having  conceived  the  hope 
or  prospect  of  a  new  invention,  to  keep 
it  to  themselves. 

And  then  she  knew  so  well  how  to 
do  this  work,  the  idea  of  which  had 
occurred  to  her.  Symbolical  devices 
sprang  up  ready  made  before  her  eyes 
to  dazzle  them ;  beautiful  wreaths  and 
chaplets.  Was  there  time  for  her,  sin¬ 
gle-handed,  to  do  all  that  she  would 
wish  to  do  ?  She  counted  up.  It  wanted 
nearly  three  weeks  to  Christmas.  In  that 
time  surely  she  might  do  all ;  but  she 
must  have  a  room  set  apart  to  work  in, 
and  Joseph  must  be  pressed  into  the 
service  to  get  evergreens ;  and  that  dread¬ 
ful  housemaid  must,  if  possible,  be  won 
over  to  keep  the  secret. 

Hefore  all,  however,  she  must  have 
the  vicar’s  permission,  and  this  was  to 
be  quietly  obtained,  so  that  not  even 
Noel  should  know  what  was  going  on. 
It  should  be  a  surprise  to  him  and  to 
every  one,  even  the  vicar  himself,  who 
was  not  to  know  beforehand  the  extent 
of  the  proposed  decorations. 

That  evening  her  head  was  too  busy 
to  listen  for  the  opening  door ;  too  busy 
to  care  that  Noel  remained  in  his  seclu¬ 
sion  later  than  usual ;  too  busy  to  be 
miserable.  She  had  found  work  enough. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

QUID  NUXO  ? 

What  was  it?  Who  said  it?  Could 
it  possibly  be  true  ? 

There  was  a  ghastly  whisper  afloat 
that  Mrs.  Rashleigh  had  told  the  old 
clerk  she  would  take  out  of  his  h^ds 
the  Christmas  decorations,  which  had 
hitherto  consisted  of  a  bush  of  holly  and 
ivy  with  the  berries  flowered  in  the 
corner  of  each  pew,  and  a  besom  in  the 
east  window. 

And  the  parish  held  its  breath,  and 


there  was  a  great  calm,  like  the  calm 
before  a  thunderstorm. 

And  the  curate  found  his  sister  one 
day  out  on  the  lawn  in  a  white  frost, 
and  caught  her  putting  her  hands  be¬ 
hind  her  when  she  saw  him,  like  a 
naughty  child,  looking,  at  the  same  time, 
so  wickedly  happy  and  silently  busy  that 
even  to  his  slow  apprehension  the  idea 
of  d.anger  presented  itself. 

“Now,  (lerty,”  said  George,  “don’t 
you  do  too  much,  just  at  first.” 

“Too  much!”  re|x;ated  Mrs.  Rash- 
I  leigh,  indignantly.  “George,  how  is  that 
possible  ?  ” 

Mr.  Chester  hesitated.  lie  had  an 
indistinct  consciousness  that  his  sister 
was  not  in  favor ;  and  he  thought  that 
perhaps  he  reallv  was  disposed  to  let  that 
consideration  bias  him,  and  to  be  over 
cautious.  He  fancied  uneasily  that  it 
would  have  been  better  not  to  keep  the 
thing  so  secret,  for  all  that,  but  he  scarce¬ 
ly  liked  to  say  so. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “I  only  know  if  I 
hadn’t  gone  about  things  too  hotly  at 
first  I  might  have  done  more.  People 
have  prejudices,  you  know,  and  even  if 
things  are  right  and  fit  in  themselves” — 

“  Right  should  give  way  to  prejudice. 
I  w’Onder  at  you,  George.” 

George  would  perhaps  have  argued 
further,  but  his  sister  took  his  arm  and 
led  him  into  her  workroom,  where  the 
housemaid,  won  over,  was  busy  over 
some  tiny  wreaths. 

“  Look  there,”  said  Gertrude.  “  You 
ought  to  be  flattered,  for  even  Noel 
doesn’t  so  much  as  know  what  I  am 
about.  This  scroll  is  for  over  the  altar, 
and  the  font  is  to  be  managed  with  real 
flowers  and  moss.  IIow  gloomy  you 
look,  George.  Indeed  I  don’t  ihiuk  you 
deserve  to  see  these  things.” 

“  People  never  like  to  be  taken  by 
storm,”  responded  George. 

It  was  true  that  he  looked  gloomy, 
lie  did  not  know  what  to  say.  That 
Gertrude  had  the  vicar’s  permission  was 
a  very  strong  point ;  but  George  was  far 
from  understandinp'  how'  very  little  the 
vicar  knew  what  his  permission  meant; 
the  latter  having  thought,  in  his  sim¬ 
plicity,  that  the  rather  o<ld  little  lady, 
Mrs.  Rashleigh,  had  a  fancy  for  taking 
the  clerk’s  work  from  him,  and  sticking 
the  holly  branches  into  the  gimlet  holes 
prepared  for  them. 
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“Nevertheless,”  muttered  the  curate 
as  he  went  away,  “  I  am  afraid,  I  am 
very  much  afraid  there’ll  be  a  row.” 

But  the  dreadful  thundery  calm  con¬ 
tinued,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  the  old 
vicar,  seeing  ladders  in  the  churchyard, 
and  having  a  dim  vision  of  workmen  in 
the  porch,  and  a  dainty  figure  passing 
in  and  out  amongst  them,  wondered 
what  was  the  matter,  and  thought  he 
would  go  and  see  by-aud-by. 

As  it  happened,  however,  he  had  his 
sermon  to  finish,  and  by-and  by  did  not 
come  until  Christmas  morning  M’as  be¬ 
ginning  to  dawn,  and,  as  was  his  cus¬ 
tom,  he  went  across  the  churchyard  to 
the  vestry  door,  and  thence  into  the 
church. 

At  the  door  the  vicar  halted  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  A  long  while  he  stood  there, 
with  his  hand  on  the  back  of  a  pew,  and 
then  there  stole  a  strange  expression 
over  his  face,  and  he  moved  on,  but  very 
slowly  and  silently,  towards  the  altar. 

From  under  tne  dreamy  torpor  of 
many  years  something  came  struggling 
up  into  the  old  man’s  heart  which  touch¬ 
ed  him  strangely ;  his  drooping  shoul¬ 
ders  seemed  to  lose  their  droop,  and  his 
lips  were  moving  softly.  lie  was  read¬ 
ing  the  golden  “  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo, 
et  in  terra  Pax  !  ” 

And  suddenly  there  was  a  mist  before 
his  eyes,  and  a  star  shone  down  over 
the  distant  birthplace  earth  once  offered 
to  her  Lord,  and  the  Light  of  the  world 
was  come. 

And  the  church  was,  as  it  were,  full 
of  the  waving  of  angels’  wings,  and  of 
the  music  of  the  song  which  fell  upon 
the  shepherds’  eara.  And  still  the  old 
man  stood  there  motionless.  There  was 
something  so  inexpressibly  solemn  and 
tender  in  the  thoughts  this  unexpected 
sight  had  roused  within  him  ;  something 
BO  strangely  beautiful  and  touching 
about  these  silent  witnesses  that  bade 
earth’s  children  bear  in  mind  the  light 
and  life  which  broke  upon  their  dark¬ 
ness  as  to-day,  that  when  the  vicar  left 
the  church  his  lips  were  muttering,  half 
unconsciously,  “  Put  off  thy  shoes  from 
thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground.” 

He  went  back  into  his  study  and  took 
np  the  sermon  prepared  for  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  service  ;  dry  with  arguments  from 
dusty  volumes ;  sleepy  with  the  wisdom 


of  many  commentators ;  a  soulless  dis¬ 
quisition  which  seemed  to  crumble  be¬ 
fore  the  spirit  that  overshadowed  the 
silent  church  in  the  fresh  dawn  of  that 
Christmas  moniing. 

Tnree  hours  were  before  him  yet ; 
and  as  he  wrote,  the  solemn  exaltation 
and  tenderness  were  like  a  halo  round 
his  pen,  and  words  flowed  from  it  swift¬ 
ly,  as  though  they  had  come  from  some¬ 
thing  within  himself  which  even  he 
could  scarcely  comprehend. 

A  brief  sermon,  lasting  in  its  delivery 
but  a  few  minutes ;  but  so  new,  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  dreary  dissertations 
which  usually  came  from  the  vicar,  that 
Gertrude  Kashleigh,  listening  from  her 
comer,  forgot  for  a  moment  the  sudden 
blow  that  had  fallen  upon  her,  in  the 
wonderful  power  of  this  eloquence  com¬ 
ing  straight  from  one  man’s  heart  to  go 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  others. 

How  good  of  him ;  how  very  good, 
and  strange  too,  it  was  to  preach  as 
though  he  had  known  all  about  the  dec¬ 
orations  beforehand ! 

For  Gertrude  was  suffering  from  a 
disappointment  whose  keenness  she 
scarcely  realized  yet. 

Early  in  her  place  that  morning,  the 
uneasy  movement  that  ran  round  the 
church  as  the  congregation  came  in  fell 
upon  her  heart  as  though  a  sheet  of  ice 
were  being  slowly  drawn  across  it.  She 
hjid  gone  full  of  the  hopeful  excitement 
of  this  surprise  which  was  to  please 
everybody. 

Noel  himself  had  looked  round  from 
the  decorations  to  his  wife  with  an  un¬ 
easy  suspicion,  and  with  that  look  came 
her  first  misgiving. 

Then  followed  those  movements  in 
the  congregation  ;  those  glances  of  sul¬ 
len  disapproval  and  open  indignation 
which  she  could  not  mistake.  I’oor 
Gertrude  shrank  back  further  than  usual 
into  her  corner ;  but  the  worst  was  to 
come.  Mrs.  Ilaye  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Never,  so  long  as  she  lives,  will  Ger¬ 
trude  Kashleigh  forget  the  first  tap  of 
those  high-heeled  boots  in  the  aisle,  nor 
thefpainful  beating  of  her  own  heart  as 
they  came  nearer.  Now  that  the  thing 
was  unalterable,  she  began  to  perceive 
faintly  something  of  her  own  rashness 
and  imprudence.  What  a  time  those 
boots  were  coming  up  with  the  strong- 
1  minded,  determined  tap,  tap  on  the  pave- 
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raent  I  Never  will  she  forget  the  rigid 
defiance  expressed  in  the  poker-stiffened 
back,  the  raised  nose,  the  supercilious 
altogether  that  went  on  beyond  her  scat 
in  the  direction  of  its  own ;  that  paused 
all  at  once  ;  that'  took  a  calmly  deliber¬ 
ate  survey  of  the  church ;  that  turned 
round  on  those  awful  heels,  and  com¬ 
posedly  walked  out  again. 

CHAPTER  vn. 

THK  TIOAR’s  SPBEOn. 

“I  wiLii  do  anything  you  wish,  Noel. 
Indeed,  I  am  only  too  glad  to  think 
there  is  anything  I  can  do.” 

The  speech  sent  an  additional  sling 
after  the  many  which  had  been  worry¬ 
ing  Mr.  Noel  llashleigh’s  conscience  ever 
since  that  unhappy  Christmas  Day,  but 
he  rmdied  composedly : 

“  Then  be  a  brave  little  woman,  and 
prepare  to  show  yourself  a  wonderful 
hostess.  You  see  we  must  give  this 

K,  and,  as  the  vicar  says,  it  should 
fore  Lent.  AVe  ought  to  have  done 
it  before.” 

“  I>ut,  Noel,  there  will  be  so  many. 
I  hardly  think  our  dining-table  will  ac¬ 
commodate  them  all.” 

“  Then  we  must  have  a  leaf  put  in. 
But  I  believe  it  will  do.” 

“  And,  indeed,  I  don’t  think  it  likely 
they  will  come.” 

Noel  smiled.  “  They  will  come.  Tlie 
vicar  has  made  it  known  that  he  is  to  be 
here,  and  everybody  likes  to  meet  him. 
Besides — don’t  look  so  disconsolate,  lit¬ 
tle  woman — they  will  be  curious  to  know 
what  whim  has  struck  the  liashleighs 
now.” 

Gertrude  did  look  disconsolate  ;  there 
was  no  denying  the  fact.  Again  she 
heard  the  taj)ping  of  the  high  •  heeled 
boots,  and  saw'  those  hard,  j)ale  eyes 
meeting  her  ow’n  in  their  survey  of  her 
work  ;  and  she  shuddered.  No  one  had 
ever  told  her  why  Mrs.  Ilaye  w’ent  out 
of  church  that  morning.  Gertrude  her¬ 
self  suggested  illness ;  but  she  knew', 
and  George  Chester  knew,  that  among 
the  many  thoughts  and  ideas  contained 
in  Mrs.  Ilaye’s  strong-minded  bonnet, 
illness  did  not  figure.  The  storm  had 
broken  out,  and  the  curate  knew  that 
the  parish  was  like  a  beehive  when  a 
wasp  has  got  into  it.  But  what  w’as  to 
be  done?  George  suggested  that  the 
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decorations  should  be  quietly  taken 
down  ;  and  his  sister,  stung  into  callous¬ 
ness,  said  it  was  no  matter  whether  they 
came  dow’n  or  not ;  wished  she  had  never 
seen  them ;  wished  she  had  never  gone 
after  those  horrible  mushrooms,  or  met 
Mr.  Frankton,  who  directed  her  to  the 
holly-bush.  For,  to  her  utter  dismay 
and  wretchedness,  Gertrude  conceived 
the  idea  that  Noel  was  hopelessly  angry 
with  her.  There  was  a  change  in  his 
manner  which  she  did  not  understand. 
He  seemed  to  be  so  gravely  solicitous 
and  tender  over  her,  at  a  distance,  as 
though  she  w'ere  under  a  ban,  and  he 
pitied  her.  That  he  who  did  so  shrink 
from  observation  of  any  kind,  who  W'as 
so  singularly  reticent  and  nervous,  should 
be  brought  into  such  public  bad  odor, 
and  through  her  means !  This  w'as  the 
w'a^  she  performed  her  wifely  duties! 
This  was  being  a  good  wife  to  him  1 

“  It  is  all  so  very  small  and  trivial,” 
said  George,  “  that  I  really  think  there 
must  bo  something  else,  Gertrude,  some¬ 
thing  besides  these  decorations.  The 
only  objection  I  have  heard  came  from 
Mrs.  Ilaye,  and  it  is  that  the  flowers 
distract  her  attention  from  her  prayers.” 

“  Distract !  ”  broke  out  Gertrude. 
“  If  any  one  is  distracted  I  should  be. 
Tell  her  to  take  those  red  grapes  out  of 
her  bonnet  then.  Why  does  she  bring 
those  to  church  to  distract  people.  Who 
ever  heard  of  red  grapes  ?  ” 

But  upon  the  proposal  to  remove  the 
decorations  the  vicar  quietly  put  his 
veto.  No!  they  should  remain  up  un¬ 
til  the  proper  time  for  removing  them. 
Let  Airs,  liashleigh  be  patient ;  he 
thought  he  saw  a  way  out  of  th*e  diffi¬ 
culty.  And  so  after  the  decorations  had 
been  down  almost  long  enough  to  be 
forgotten,  and  the  ferment  had  subsided 
a  little,  the  vicar  opened  his  project  to 
Noel  liashleigh,  whose  cooperation  he 
desired  and  obtained. 

“  I  would  willingly  do  this  myself,” 
concluded  the  vicar ;  “  but  it  will  come 
better  from  you,  and  be  more  likely  to 
effect  the  desired  end.  You  despise 
these  trivialities,  and  dislike  them ;  I 
cannot  think  it  admirable  that  you  should 
do  so.  Depend  upon  it,  nothing  tends 
so  much  to  foster  real  kind  feeling  and 
good-w’ill  as  the  interchange  of  these 
small  civilities  and  courtesies  of  ordinary 
life.” 
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And  the  project  was  successful.  That 
is  to  say,  Mr.  Kashlei^h  was  right  as  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  invitations.  Many 
reasons  combined  to  render  it  improb¬ 
able  that  any  of  those  invited  guests 
would  bo  defaulters  ;  neither  were  they. 
The  Lisles  and  the  Franktons,  the 
Smiths,  the  Richardsons,  and  the  Jones¬ 
es,  the  village  doctor  and  his  little  sister, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  Mrs.  Rodington 
Haye.  When  that  strange  assembly 
sat  down  to  his  table,  Noel,  acting  host 
by  his  own  will  and  deed,  knew  that  if 
the  thoughts  of  all  could  be  collected 
and  brought  to  light,  the  wonderful 
medley  would  be  strongly  tinctured  with 
enmity  towards  himself  and  his  wife. 

“  My  fault,”  thought  Noel. 

And  as  he  glanced  towards  Gertrude, 
and  saw  the  painful  efforts  she  was  mak¬ 
ing  to  keep  down  the  nervous  tremors 
that  would  rise  up  to  threaten  her,  down 
went  that  sting  again  straight  into  his 
heart  to  worry  him. 

There  was  about  the  whole  scene  an 
element  of  anticipation,  of  which  every 
one  in  his  or  her  secret  heart  was  con¬ 
scious,  without  understanding  it ;  and 
to  no  one  present  was  it  more  perceptible 
than  to  Gertrude,  whose  seat  was  any¬ 
thing  but  a  seat  of  roses,  in  spite  of  the 
reassuring  presence  of  the  kindly  vicar 
at  her  right  hand. 

All  at  once  —  Gertrude  could  never 
tell  how  it  came  about — the  guests,  the 
table,  the  room  itself,  had  become  one 
giddy  mass  before  her,  and  the  vicar 
was  making  a  speech.  A  portion  of  that 
speech  will  be  sufficient  to  quote. 

*  It  M^s  not  the  first  time,  he  said,  that 
it  had  been  bis  pleasant  duty  to  express 
something  of  a  feeling,  the  source  of 
which  must  naturally  be  to  him  one  of 
perpetual  and  grateful  satisfaction.  He 
meant,  his  deep  sense  of  the  unvarying 
kindness  and  good-will  which,  from  the 
first  day  of  his  coming  amongst  them 
until  now,  he  had  experienced  from  the 
whole  body  of  his  parishioners.  Ilis 
friends  whom  he  saw  around  him  would 
readily  understand  that  this  kind  feeling 
and  sympathy  had  smoothed  many  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  bis  path,  and  added  its  charm 
to  many  a  duty  which  would  have  been 
but  bare  duty  without  it. 

He  wished  them  all  to  know  his  grate- 
fill  appreciation  of  their  kindness,  and 
his  satisfiustion  in  the  consciousness  that 
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his  ministrations  had  been  happily  un¬ 
fettered  by  those  sad  parish  discords 
which  are  so  disheartening  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  many  a  hard-worked 
clergyman.  He  did  not  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal  that  these  heartfelt  acknowledg¬ 
ments  were  but  the  prelude  to  a  further 
favor  which  he  was  about  to  ask  from 
his  friends.  (Sensation.) 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  he 
thought,  to  eulogize  or  expatiate  upon 
the  revival  of  a  more  tasteful,  thought¬ 
ful,  and  reverent  style  of  church  decora¬ 
tion  for  the  festivals.  His  poor  old  clerk 
was,  like  himself,  almost  worn  out  and 
wholly  helpless  in  such  matters.  The 
gimlet  hole  and  the  bush  would  be  the 
utmost  effect  producible  by  their  joint 
genius. 

He  had  already  thanked  their  hostess, 
Mrs.  Noel  Rashleigh,  for  her  exertions 
this  Christmas  ;  he  could  not,  of  course, 
ask  her  to  repeat  those  exertions  at  the 
coming  Easier-tido ;  but  he  hoped  that 
these,  his  older  and  more  tried  friends, 
would  not  think  him  over-confident  if 
he  confessed  that  he  had  been  depending 
upon  them  for  help  in  this  extremity, 
lie  M’as  aware  that  the  work  was  in  re¬ 
ality  hard  work,  but  yet  he  was  bold,  as 
they  saw,  in  asking  favors — possibly  be¬ 
cause  he  had  never  yet  met  with  disap¬ 
pointment  from  them.  If  these,  his 
friends,  would  take  the  responsibility  of 
the  Easter  decorations  from  his  shoulders 
to  their  own  he  would  take  it  as  a  great 
favor.  He  himself  could  not  promise  to 
hell),  for  he  had  no  taste  ;  but  he  could 
look  on  and  admire. 

A  few  words  as  to  their  host  and 
hostess.  He  felt  a  sure  hope  that  he 
was  simply  expressing  a  general  senti¬ 
ment  in  offering  to  both  the  sincere  and 
hearty  congratulations  of  all  present 
upon  their  marriage,  a  cordial  welcome 
to  Mrs.  Noel  Rashleigh,  though  they 
had  made  her,  like  a  junior  boy  at  his 
school,  a  fag  on  her  first  arrival ;  an 
earnest  wish  that,  as  a  stranger  coming 
amongst  tliem,  she  would  not  find  them 
wanting  in  that  genial  sympathy  and 
kindly  feeling  which  should  draw  all 
Christians,  and  especially  fellow-parish¬ 
ioners,  closely  together.  He  begged  to 
propose  the  health  of  Mrs.  Noel  Rash¬ 
leigh,  his  new  parishioner. 

In  the  confusion  of  all  that  followed 
Gertrude  had  a  dim,  amazed  conscious- 
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nc8s  of  the  enthnsiasm  with  which  this 
speech  was  received  ;  of  the  reactionary 
advances  towards  herself ;  of  being  made 
in  this  reaction  a  sort  of  heroine ;  of 
wanting  to  cry,  and  being  terrified  lest 
she  should  be  unable  to  control  herself; 
of  a  strange  desire  to  do  something  great 
ibr  the  vicar ;  to  go  to  Noel,  and  ask  him 
if  he  was  angry  now ;  but  Noel  was  so 
busy  amongst  the  guests,  so  unlike  him- 
selti  so  talkative,  that  she  could  not  help 
following  him  with  her  eyes,  though  it 
was  impossible  to  get  near  him. 

“  I  knew  if  .anybody  could  make  peace 
it  would  be  the  vicar,”  whispered  George. 
“  I  never  heard  a  better,  more  tactful 
speech  in  my  life.  I  shall  reap  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  it  as  well  as  you.” 

Gertrude  scarcely  heard  him.  She 
could  not  realize  the  extent  of  the  reac¬ 
tion  which  the  vicar’s  speech  had  pro¬ 
duced.  Of  course  the  hearers  agreed 
with  him.  It  was  their  place  to  take  up 
a  stranger  just  coming  into  the  parish, 
and  welcome  her  and  —  patronize  her. 
They  had  not  exactly  done  this  ;  in  fact, 
they  had  been  rather  hard  upon  her. 
But  it  was  not  too  late  yet ;  they  could 
make  up  for  it.  And  really  she  was 
very  pleasant,  and  so  w.aa  Mr.  liash- 
leigh  ;  they  could  not  help  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  a  little  prejudice  had  been  at 
w'ork. 

And  the  remainder  of  that  day  was 
like  a  perplexed  dream  to  Gertrude. 
Her  chief  thought  w.a8  Noel,  and  she 
could  not  even  speak  to  him  ;  she  even 
fancied  that  he  purposely  avoided  her. 
If  the  people  would  only  go  ! 

She  w.as  conscious  that  all  the  con¬ 
versation  turned  upon  the  new  subject 
of  church  decorations  ;  that  enthusiasm 
about  it  had  sprung  up  so  suddenly  as 
to  be  quite  incomprehensible  to  her; 
that  she  was  questioned  ;  her  books  on 
decoration  were  brought  out  and  bor¬ 
rowed  ;  the  pattern  of  her  alphabet 
asked  for.  And  everybody  was  so  cor¬ 
dial  that  she  wondered  how  she  could 
ever  have  called  them  stiff.  More  won¬ 
derful  than  Jill,  she  gathered  that  in  the 
projected  Easter  decorations  Mrs.  Ro- 
dington  Ilaye  w.as  taking  a  prominent 
part :  and  a  murmur  in  that  lady’s  voice 
reached  Gertrude  that  “  she  thought 
wreaths  very  pretty  indeed,  and  crosses 
admissible  ;  but  when  it  came  to  flowers 
she  was  not  so  sure  ” - 


Even  this  was  said  in  a  mollified, 
yielding  tone,  which  Gertrude  had  never 
heard  from  the  j*oker  woman  before. 

And  then  they  were  all  gone,  and  she 
was  alone  with  her  husband  in  the  de¬ 
serted  drawing-room,  standing  before 
him  more  timidly  perhaps  than  ever  she 
had  done  in  her  life  before. 

And  suddenly  he  had  put  out  his  arm 
and  drawn  her  to  him,  and  he  was  kiss¬ 
ing  her  forehead  like  he  used  to  do  be¬ 
fore  all  this  misery  occurred. 

“  Oh,  Noel,  Noel,  I  thought  you  were 
angry  with  me !  This  dreadful  party — 
that  you  dislike  so  much — I  brought  it 
all  upon  you.” 

“  Not  angry  with  you,”  replied  Noel, 
“  but  with  myself.  5ly  poor  little  girl, 
I  have  been  a  bad,  unkind  husband  to 
yon.” 

“  No,  no.” 

“  Yes.  Well,  you  can  creep  as  close 
as  you  like,  and  you  can  put  your  hand 
on  my  mouth  if  you  like.  I  shall  only 
kiss  it,  and  it  won’t  stop  me.  Gertrude, 
shall  wo  let  bygones  be  bygones?  I 
have  thought  a  great  deal  since  Christ¬ 
mas  ;  and  I  see  that  I  have  been  cruel 
.and  careless.  Look  here.  That  ugly 
door,  which  I  dare  say  you  hale — I 
hope  vou  do  ;  you  must  if  you  love  me 
—eh  ?*” 

“  Don’t  be  vexed,  Noel ;  I  do  hate  it.” 

”  That  is  satisfactory.  Well  then, 
that  door  is  your  natural  enemy  and 
mine.  You  shall  keep  the  key,  and  let 
me  have  it  for  two  hours  d.aily.  And 
you  won’t  keep  secrets  from  me  again  ?” 

“  Never.” 

“  We  will  begin  afresh.  The  other 
day  I  was  wishing  I  could  turn  back  in 
reality ;  but  you  see  bought  experience 
is  worth  all  the  admonition  in  the  world  : 
and  I  understand  a  speech  of  your  aunt’s 
now  that  I  thought  great  nonsense  when 
she  made  it.” 

‘‘  Ah,  Aunt  .lean.  Now  I  may  ask 
her  to  stay  with  us  ?” 

“  As  many  Aunt  Jeans  as  you  like, 
provided  they  don’t  interfere  too  much 
between  you  and  me.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing,  but  I  feel  like  a  man  who  has 
been  asleep;  and  I’m  sadly  afraid  the 
elements  of  jealousy  are  in  me,  and  only 
want  developing.” 

‘‘  I  like  you  to  be  jealous— about  me.” 

“  And,  Gertrude  ’’ — — ■ 

“  Yes,  Noel.” 
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“We  will  have  the  pony •  carriage. 
The  only  difference  shall  be  that  I  will 
be  driver  instead  of  Joseph.  Will  that 
please  you  ?” 

“  After  all,”  said  Gertrude,  “  what  a 
good  thing  it  was  that  I  didn’t  know  the 
right  time  of  year  for  mushrooms !” 


The  Leisure  Hour. 

WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  year  the 
announcement  came  upon  the  po\)lic  with 
deep  regret  and  sudden  surprise,  of  the 
death  of  Thackeray.  The  event  which 
most  nearly  resembled  it  was  the  death 
of  that  other  illustrious  writer  Lord 
5I.acaulay.  The  two  cases  were  indeed 
very  similar.  In  each  instance  it  was 
the  joyous  Christmas-time.  In  each  case 
a  world-known  author  had  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  friends  in  the  kindly  festiv¬ 
ities  of  the  season ;  and  in  the  night-time 
came  the  sudden,  unexpected  summons. 
In  each  case  much  of  tne  sense  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  loss  M'as  awakened,  for  the  public 
had  CTOwn  to  a  familiarity  with  tlie  au¬ 
thor  through  his  works.  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  often  been  called,  with  some  justice, 
the  ^eat  moralist  of  the  age ;  but  none 
of  his  writings  can  equal  in  impressive¬ 
ness  the  lesson  of  his  end.  None  is 
c(jually  eloquent  of  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes  and  the  fragility  of  human  life. 
Let  us  hope  that  each  of  these  illustrious 
writers,  in  common  with  multitudes  of 
the  lowly  and  unle.arned,  had  sought, 
while  in  life,  to  anchor  aright  his  faith 
and  hope. 

In  the  Comhill  Mugazim  for  the 
February  that  followed  Lord  M.acaulay’8 
death  Mr.  Thackeray  wrote  a  remarka¬ 
ble  article  entitled  “  Nil  nisi  IJonum,” 
the  first  words  of  the  kindly  Latin  prov¬ 
erb  that  tells  that  we  should  say  nothing 
but  good  concerning  the  dead.  In  a 
short  interval  his  own  obituary  notice  is 
found  in  corresponding  pages.  In  giv¬ 
ing  a  brief  record  of  his  life  w’e  desire  to 
be  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  his  own 
“  Nil  nisi  Bonum  ;  ”  but  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  truth  may  require  reference  to 
some  points  which  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  notices  written  by  partial 
friends  and  at  a  time  less  distant.  The 
proposal  of  a  monumental  memorial  in 
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W estminster  Abbey  gives  fit  opportunity 
for  bearing  our  testimony  to  the  merits, 
as  well  as  pointing  out  the  defects,  of  his 
public  character  as  an  author. 

William  M.akepeace  Thackeray  was 
bom  at  Calcutta  in  1811.  lie  came  of  an 
old  Saxon  family  long  settled  in  York-  , 
shire.  About  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  his  great-grandfather.  Dr.  Thack¬ 
eray,  was  the  head  master  of  Harrow 
School.  lie  was  the  instructor  of  that 
good  man,  wise  Indian  judge,  and  great 
scholar.  Sir  William  Jones,  and  his 
epitaph  was  written  by  the  famous  Dr. 
I’arr.  Since  then  the  family  of  the 
Thsickerays  have  been  well  knowm  at  the 
universities,  in  the  church,  and  in  the 
Indian  service;  and  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
readers  will  throughout  his  works  recog¬ 
nize  these  family  infiuences.  A  son  of 
the  head  master  of  Harrow  married  a 
Miss  Webb,  of  the  family  to  which  Brig¬ 
adier  Webb  of  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne%i 
time  belonged;  and  in  the  story  of 
“Esmond,”  which  many  regard  as  his 
best,  he  has  sketched  the  character  of  his 
excellent  ancestor.*  This  son  settled  in 
India,  as  did  the  son’s  son;  and  there 
also,  in  the  next  generation,  was  Thack¬ 
eray  bora.  The  great  author’s  grand¬ 
father  settled  and  died  at  Hadley,  Mid¬ 
dlesex.  When  just  a  child,  as  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  Indian  custom,  the  little  boy  was 
sent  home  to  England.  “  When  I  first 
saw  England,”  he  says  in  one  of  his  bril¬ 
liant  lectures  on  the  Georges,  “  she  was 
in  mourning  for  the  young  Princess 
Charlotte,  tne  hope  of  the  empire.  I 
came  from  India  as  a  child,  and  our  shi]) 
touched  at  .an  island  on  the  way  home, 
where  my  black  servant  took  mo  a  long 
walk  over  rocks  and  hills,  until  we  re.ach- 
ed  a  garden  M’hero  we  saw  a  man  walk¬ 
ing.  ‘  That  is  he,’  said  the  black  man ; 

‘  that  is  Bonaparte.  Ho  eats  three  sheep 
every  day,  and  all  the  little  children  he 
can  lay  hands  on.’”  He  w.as  sent  to 
Charter  House  for  school,  under  Dr.  Rus¬ 
sell,  and  became  a  Carthusian,  Charter 
House  being  built  on  the  site  of  an  old 
Carthusian  monastery.  This  is  the  school 
which  he  so  frequently  and  lovingly  de¬ 
picts  as  Grey  Friars.  On  one  of  the  last 

•  See  Mr.  Hannsy’s  admirable  sketch  of  Thack¬ 
eray  in  the  Edinbttrgh  Courant,  to  which  Mr. 
Tr(>lloj)e  refers  in  his  “  Cornhill  ”  article.  Wo  are 
obli;'ed  to  Mr.  Ilonnay  for  several  of  the  details 
of  this  j>a|)er. 
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days  of  his  life — on  Founder’s  day — as 
his  custom  was,  he  dined  there,  highly 
gratihed,  and  vociferously  cheered  by  the 
Carthusians  of  this  present  generation. 
He  would  there  get  as  good  a  classical 
education  as  any  public  school  could  im¬ 
part  ;  and  Mr.  llannay  tells  us  that, 
though  he  let  most  of  his  Greek  slip 
away,  ho  was  to  the  last  an  excellent 
Latinist.  lie  appears  to  have  been  very 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  a  regular 
education,  and  to  have  regretted  that  he 
had  not  better  availed  himself  of  his  own. 
“  Now  is  the  time,”  he  wrote  to  a  young 
friend,  in  1849,  “  to  lay  in  stock.  I  wish 
I  had  had  five  years’  reading  before  I 
took  to  our  trade.”  From  thence  he 

t)roceeded  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
)ridge,  where  he  remained,  we  believe, 
seven  or  eight  terms.  “  He  entered  on 
life,”  says  Mr.  Hannay,  “  with  health, 
strength,  a  noble  figure,  an  excellent 
genius,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds; 
the  last  of  which  blessings  (owing,  it  is 
said,  to  unfortunate  spechlations)  was  the 
first  to  leave  him.”  A  Frenoti  eifitor, 
however,  (M.  Vapereau,)  states  that  his 
father  (it  should  have  been  his  step-father) 
embarked  in  a  newspaper  speculation, 
bringing  out  a  pajier  called  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  in  which  his  son  made  his  d^ui 
in  literature  ;  and,  the  speculation  being 
a  failure,  the  disappointed  and  harassed 
projector  left  his  country  and  resided  at 
Boulogne.  While  Thackeray’s  means 
were  in  existence  he  turned  them  to  ex¬ 
cellent  and  to  generous  account.  He 
gave  poor  Maginn,  an  author  as  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  he  was  brilliant,  five  hundred 
pounds.  He  travelled  over  Europe,  and 
resided  in  various  of  its  capital  cities. 
To  Rome  he  went  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  art.  A  friend  has  in  his  pos¬ 
session  a  most  ingenious  letter  which 
Thackeray  wrote  him  from  Rome,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  old  French  of  Ronsard  and 
Marot,  which  exhibits  a  greater  mastery 
over  the  French  language  than  most 
Frenchmen  possess.  He  resided  for  a 
time  at  Weimar,  which  might  then  be 
called  the  literary  capital  of  Germany. 
It  seems  that  his  primary  object  was  to 
study  pictures  everywhere ;  and  in  doing 
so  he  obtained  much  of  his  wonderful 
acquaint^pce  with  the  men  and  manners 
of  many  countries.  Some  albums  at 
Weimar  still  show  with  pride  the  early 
caricatures  which  he  contributed  to  them. 


An  interesting  letter  of  Mr.  Thackeray 
to  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  which  the  latter  has 
inserted  in  his  work  on  “  Goethe,”  gives 
a  vivid  view  of  his  life  at  the  little  Saxon 
capitiil.  “  The  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess 
received  us  with  the  kindest  hospitality. 
The  court  was  splendid,  and  yet  most 
pleasant  and  homely.  We  were  invited 
in  our  turns  to  dinners,  balls,  and  assem¬ 
blies  there.  On  the  winter  nights  we 
used  to  charter  sedan-chairs,  in  which 
we  were  carried  through  the  snow  to 
those  pleasant  court  entertainments.  I, 
for  my  part,  had  the  good  luck  to  pur¬ 
chase  Schiller’s  sword,  which  still  hangs 
in  my  study.  We  knew  the  whole  society 
of  the  little  city,  and  but  that  the  young 
ladies,  one  and  all,  spoke  admirable  Eng¬ 
lish,  we  surely  might  have  learned  the 
very  best  German.  The  society  met 
constantly.  The  ladies  of  the  court  had 
their  carriages.  After  three-and-twenty 
years’  absence  I  passed  a  couple  of  sum¬ 
mer  days  in  the  well-remembered  place, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  some 
of  the  friends  of  my  youth.  ...  In 
1831,  though  he  had  retired  from  the 
world,  Goethe  would  nevertheless  very 
kindly  receive  strangers.  Ills  daughter- 
in-law’s  tea-table  was  always  spread  for 
us.  We  passed  hour  after  hour  there, 
and  night  after  night,  with  the  pleasant¬ 
est  music  and  talk.  My  delight  in  those 
days  was  to  make  caricatures  for  children . 
I  was  touched  to  find  that  they  were  re¬ 
membered,  and  some  were  kept  until  the 
present  time  ;  and  very  proud  to  be  told, 
as  a  lad,  that  the  great  Goethe  had  looked 
at  some  of  them.  Any  of  us  who  had 
books  or  magazines  from  England  sent 
theiu  to  him,  and  he  examined  them  eager¬ 
ly.  With  a  five-and-twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  since  those  happy  days  of  which  I 
write,  and  an  acquaintance  with  an  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  human-kind,  I  think  I 
have  never  seen  a  society  more  simple, 
charitable,  courteous,  gentlemanlike,  than 
that  of  the  dear  little  Saxon  city  where 
the  good  Schiller  and  the  great  Goethe 
lived  and  lie  buried.” 

Subsequently  to  the  Weimar  visit 
Thackeray  resided  for  a  considerable 
time  at  Paris.  He  liked  Paris,  and  often 
returned  to  it,  and  frequently  made  it  his 
headquarters.  A  writer  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Itevieu),  in  1848,  in  a  remarkable 
article  which  first  drew  public  attention 
to  the  great  genius  of  Vanity  Fair,  then 
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appearing  in  numbers,  says:  “We  well 
remember,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  find¬ 
ing  him,  day  after  d:^,  engaged  in  copy¬ 
ing  pictures  in  the  Louvre,  iu  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  his  intended  profes¬ 
sion.”  Literature  now  growingly  vied 
with  art,  and  eventually  eclipsed  it.  He 
became  a  correspondent  both  for  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  papers.  He  lived,  we 
are  informed,  “  over  the  water,”  in  the 
Quartier  Latin.  The  Paris  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Morning  Post  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  anecdote:  “One 
morning,  on  entering  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
bedroom  in  Paris,  I  found  him  placing 
some  n.apoleon8  in  a  pill-box,  on  the  lid 
of  which  was  written  ‘  One  to  be  taken 
occasionally.’  ‘  What  are  you  doing  ?  ’ 
said  I.  ‘  Well,’  he  replied,  ‘  there  is  an 
old  person  here  w’ho  says  she  is  ill  and 
in  distress,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that 
this  is  the  sort  of  medicine  she  wants. 
Dr.  Thackeray  intends  to  leave  it  with 
her  himself  Let  us  walk  out  together.’  ” 
He  became  a  busy  contributor  to  Fra¬ 
ser's  Magazine,  and  also  to  reviews  and 
newspapers,  including  the  Times.  With 
a  sly  allusion  to  his  artistic  taste  be 
assumed  the  name  of  Michael  Angelo 
Titmarsh,  which  in  course  of  time  ob¬ 
tained  a  kind  of  vague  celebrity.  In 
Uiose  days  the  young  satirist  pushed  the 
limits  of  satire  to  their  very  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how,  while  so 
freely  criticising  others,  he  was  himself 
always  keenly  susceptible  to  criticism. 
“  I  suppose  we  all  begin  by  being  too 
savage,”  he  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : 
“  I  know  one  who  did,"  meaning  himself. 
“As  for  Swift,”  he  once  wrote  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Hannay,  “you  haven’t  made 
me  alter  my  opinion.  1  admire,  or  rather 
admit,  his  power  as  much  as  you  do ; 
but  I  don’t  admire  that  kind  of  power 
as  much  as  I  did  fifteen  years  ago,  or 
twenty,  shall  we  say  ?  Love  is  a  higher 
intellectual  exercise  than  hatred;  and 
when  you  get  one  or  two  more  of  those 
young  ones  you  write  so  pleasantly  about, 
you’ll  come  over  to  the  side  of  the  kind 
ways,  I  think,  rather  than  the  cruel  ones.” 

Many  of  these  writings  are  now  irrevo¬ 
cably  lost :  they  served  their  object,  and 
perhaps  had  no  claim  to  a  prominent 
reputation.  The  Paris  Sketen-Book  he 
dedicated  to  his  Paris  tailor,  who  lent 
him  a  thousand  francs  w’hen  he  stood  in 
need  of  it.  “  A  kindness  like  yours,  from 
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a  stranger  and  a  tailor,  seems  to  me  so 
astonishing,  that  you  must  pardon  me 
for  thus  making  your  virtue  public,  and 
acquainting  the  English  nation  with  your 
merit  and  name.  Let  us  add,  sir,  that 
you  live  on  the  first  floor,  that  your 
clothes  and  fit  are  excellent,  and  your 
charges  moderate  and  just.”  In  the 
Irish  Sketch-Book,  a  M’ork  which  is  grace¬ 
fully  dedicated  to  his  friend  Charles  Le¬ 
ver,  “  from  whom  I  have  received  a  hun¬ 
dred  acts  of  kindness  and  cordial  hospi¬ 
tality,”  there  are  various  passages  graver 
than  are  Thackeray’s  wont.  Amid  much 
humor  and  pathos,  much  clear  narrative 
and  amusing  exaggeration,  there  are 
abundant  indications  of  a  shrewd,  ob¬ 
servant,  and  thoughtful  man.  Let  ns 
take,  for  instance,  some  passiiges  of  much 
interest  in  his  account  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent  at  Cork : 

“  ‘  ’Tis  the  prettiest  nun  of  the  whole 
house,’  whisjiered  the  lady  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  convent ;  and  I  must  own 
that,  slim, gentle,  and  pretty  as  this  young 
lady  was,  and  calculated  with  her  kind 
smiling  face  and  little  figure  to  frighten 
no  one  in  the  world,  a  great  six-foot 
Protestant  could  not  help  looking  at  her 
with  a  little  tremble.  Ilere  I  was  in  a 
room  with  a  real  live  nun,  pretty  and 
pale.  I  wonder  has  she  any  of  her  sis¬ 
terhood  immured  in  oubliettes  down  be¬ 
low?  Is  her  poor  little  weak  delicate 
body  scarred  all  over  with  scourgings, 
iron  collars,  hair  shirts  ?  What  has  she 
had  for  dinner  to-day  ?  As  we  passed  the 
refectory  there  was  a  faint  sort  of  vapid 
nun-like  vegetable  smell,  speaking  of 
fasts  and  wooden  platters  ;  and  I  could 
picture  to  myself  silent  sisters  eating 
their  meal. 

“  In  the  griUe  is  a  little  wicket  and  a 
ledge  before  it.  It  is  to  this  wicket  that 
women  are  brought  to  kneel ;  and  a 
bishop  is  in  the  chapel  on  the  other  side, 
and  takes  their  hands  in  his  and  receives 
their  vows.  I  had  never  seen  the  like 
before,  and  own  that  I  felt  a  sort  of  shud¬ 
der  at  looking  at  the  place.  There  rest 
the  girl’s  knees  as  she  ofiers  herself  up, 
and  forswears  the  sacred  aflections  which 
God  gave  her ;  there  she  kneels,  and  de¬ 
nies  for  ever  the  beautiful  duties  of  her 
being :  no  tender  maternal  vearnings,  no 
gentle  attachments,  are  to  be  had  for  or 
from  her :  there  she  kneels  and  commits 
suicide  upon  her  heart.  Ohl  honest 
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Martin  Luther !  thank  God,  you  came  to 
pull  that  infernal,  wicked,  unnatural  altar 
down,  that  cursed  Paganism.  Let  peo¬ 
ple,  solitary,  worn  out  by  sorrow,  or 
oppressed  by  extreme  remorse,  retire  to 
such  places.  Fly,  and  beat  your  breasts 
in  caverns  and  wildernesses,  O  women, 
if  you  will,  but  be  Magdalenes  first.  It 
is  shameful  that  any  young  girl,  with 
any  vocation,  however  seemingly  strong, 
should  be  allowed  to  bury  herself  in  this 
small  tomb  of  a  few  acres.  Look  at 
yonder  nun,  pretty,  smiling,  graceful, 
and  young.  What  has  God’s  world 
done  to  Aer,  that  she  should  run  from  it, 
or  she  done  to  the  world,  that  she  should 
avoid  it  ?  What  call  has  she  to  give  up 
all  her  duties  and  affections  ?  and  would 
she  not  bo  best  serving  God  with  a 
husb.aud  at  her  side  and  a  child  on  her 
knee  ? 

“  I  came  out  of  the  place  quite  sick  ; 
and,  looking  before  me,  there,  thank  God, 
was  the  blue  spire  of  Monkstown  Church 
soaring  up  into  the  free  sky,  a  river  in 
front  rolling  away  to  the  sea,  liberty, 
sunshine,  all  sorts  of  glad  life  and  motion 
round  aWut ;  and  I  couldn’t  but  thank 
Heaven  for  it,  and  the  Being  whose  ser¬ 
vice  is  freedom,  and  who  has  given  us 
affections  that  we  may  use  them,  not 
smother  and  kill  them,  and  a  noble  world 
to  live  in,  that  we  may  admire  it  and 
him  who  made  it,  not  shrink  from  it,  as 
though  we  dared  not  live  there,  but  must 
turn  our  backs  upon  it  and  its  bountiful 
provider.” 

There  was  probably  no  time  which 
Mr.  Thackeray  enjoyed  more  than  the 
Mediterranean  trip  which  he  took  in  the 
autumn  of  1844,  and  of  which  he  has 
given  an  account  in  his  work.  Notes  of  a 
Journey  from  Comhill  to  Cairo.  TTie 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Corajiany  arrang¬ 
ed  an  excursion  of  two  months,  in  which 
the  excursionists  should  see  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  One  day  at  his  club  the  idea  was 
suddenly  suggested  to  him  by  a  friend, 
that  he  should  join  in  this  excursion.  He 
was  assured  that  the  directors  of  the 
company  would  make  him  the  present  of 
a  berth.  This  settled  the  matter.  “  To 
break  his  outstanding  engagements  ;  to 
write  letters  to  his  amazed  family,  stating 
that  they  were  not  to  expect  him  at  din¬ 
ner  on  Saturday  fortnight,  as  he  would 
be  at  Jerusalem  on  that  day ;  to  purchase 


eighteen  shirts  and  lay  in  a  sea-stock  of 
Russia  ducks;  and  on  the  26th  of  July 
the  ‘Lady  Mary  Wood’  was  sailing 
from  Southampton  with  the  subject  of 
the  present  memoir,  quite  astonished  to 
find  himself  one  of  the  passengers  on 
board.  These  important  statements  are 
made  partly  to  convince  some  incredulous 
friends,  who  insist  still  that  the  writer 
never  went  abroad  at  all,  and  wrote  the 
following  pages  out  of  pure  fancy,  in  re¬ 
tirement  at  Putney,  but  mainly  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  thanking  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  company  in  question  for 
a  delightful  excursion.”  This  book  of 
travels  gives  some  personal  touches  of 
much  interest.  When  he  visited  Greece 
he  almost  owned  himself  sorry  that  he 
was  not  better  up  in  his  classics.  “  I  am 
anxious  to  apologize  for  a  want  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  classical  line,  and  to  excuse 
an  ignorance  which  is  of  the  most  unde¬ 
sirable  sort.”  “  I  would  rather  have  two 
hundred  a  year  in  Fleet-street,  than  be 
king  of  the  Greeks,  w'ith  Basileus  writ¬ 
ten  oefore  my  name  round  their  beggarly 
coin.  ...  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  King  Otho,  the  very  day  he  can  get 
away  unperceived,  and  get  together  the 

f  assage-money,  will  be  off  for  dear  old 
)eutschland.  Fatherland,  Beerland.” 
The  words  ivere  curiously  fulfilled, 
though  not  in  the  way  which  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray  thought  of.  His  poem  on  the 
“  White  Squall,”  which  they  encountered 
in  the  voyage — amid  much  which  is  not 
to  our  taste — has  an  exquisite  concluding 
stanza  respecting  his  two  daughters, 
showing  that  intense  family  love  which 
existed  in  his  home ; 

“  And  when,  its  force  expended. 

The  harmless  storm  was  ended, 

And,  as  the  sunrise  splendid, 

Came  blushing  o’er  the  sea, 

I  thought,  as  day  was  breaking. 

My  little  girls  were  waking, 

And  smiling  and  making 

A  prayer  at  home  for  me.” 

Apropos  to  this,  he  gives  a  pleasant 
account  of  getting  home  letters  at  Cairo. 
“  I  saw  a  young  Oxford  man  seize  his 
dispatches,  and  slink  off  with  several 
letters  written  in  a  light  neat  hand,  and 
sedulously  crossed,  which  any  man  could 
see,  without  looking  farther,  were  the 
handiwork  of  Mary  Ann,  to  whom  he  is 
attached.  The  lawyer  received  a  bundle 
from  his  chambers,  in  which  his  clerk 
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eased  bis  mind  regarding  tbe  state  of 
Snooks  V.  Rodgers,  Smith  ah*.  Tomkins, 
etc.  The  statesman  had  a  packet  of 
thick  envelopes,  decorated  with  that 
profusion  o£ sealing-wax  in  which  official 
recklessness  lavishes  the  resources  of  the 
country ;  and  your  humble  servant  got 
just  one  little,  modest  letter,  containing 
another  written  in  pencil  characters, 
varying  in  size  between  one  and  two 
inches ;  but  how  much  pleasanter  to  read 
than  my  lord’s  dispatch  or  the  clerk’s 
account  of  Smith  Tomkins;  yes, 
even  than  the  Mary  Ann  correspondence. 
Yes,  my  dear  madam,  you  will  under¬ 
stand  me  when  I  say  that  it  was  from 
little  Polly  at  home,  with  some  confiden¬ 
tial  news  about  a  cat,  and  the  last  report 
of  her  new  doll.” 

Somemotices  of  his  rapid  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land  are  written  with  great  ear¬ 
nestness  and  feeling.  The  following  tes¬ 
timony  is  valuable :  “We  brought  with 
ns  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  mission, 

a  Hebrew  convert,  the  Rev.  Mr.  E - ; 

and  lest  I  should  be  supposed  to  speak 
with  disrespect  of  any  of  the  converts  of 
the  Hebrew  faith,  let  me  mention  this 
gentleman  as  the  only  one  whom  I  had 
the  fortune  to  meet  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
I  never  saw  a  man  whose  outward  con¬ 
duct  was  more  touching,  whose  sincerity 
was  more  evident,  and  whose  relig^ious 
feeling  seemed  more  deep,  real,  and 
reasonable.” 

“We  went  to  Bethlehem,  too,  and 
saw  the  apocryphal  wonders  there.  Five 
miles’  ride  brings  you  from  Jerusalem  to 
it,  over  naked,  barren  hills ;  the  aspect 
of  which,  however,  grows  more  cheerful 
as  you  approach  the  famous  village. 
Hard  by  was  Rebecca’s  well :  a  dead 
body  was  lying  there,  and  crowds  of 
male  and  female  mourners  dancing  and 
howling  round  it.  Now  and  then  a  lit¬ 
tle  troop  of  savage,  scowling  horsemen  ; 
a  shepherd  driving  his  bla^  sheep,  his 
gun  over  his  shoulder ;  a  troop  of  cam¬ 
els,  or  of  women  with  long  blue  robes  and 
white  veils,  bearing  pitchers,  and  staring 
at  the  strangers  with  their  great  solemn 
eyes;  or  a  company  of  laborers,  with 
their  donkeys,  bearing  grain  or  grapes  to 
the  city,  met  us  and  enlivened  the  little 
ride.  .  *  .  .  We  were  entertained  by 
the  SuT^rior  of  the  Qreek  Convent  in  a 
fine  Tofeotory,  with  ceremonies  and  hos¬ 
pitalities  that  pilgrims  of  the  middle  ages 


might  have  witnessed.  We  were  shown 
over  the  magnificent  barbaric  church ; 
visited,  of  course,  the  grotto  where  the 
blessed  Nativity  is  said  to  have  taken 
place,  and  the  rest  of  the  idols  set  up  for 
worship  by  the  clumsy  legend.  When 
the  visit  was  concluded  the  p.arty  going 
to  the  Dead  Sea  filed  off  with  their 
armed  attendants  ;  each  individual  trav¬ 
eller  making  as  brave  a  show  as  he  could, 
and  personally  accoutred  with  warlike 
swords  and  pistols.  The  picturesque 
crowds,  and  tne  Arabs  and  the  horsemen 
in  the  sunshine ;  the  noble  old  convent 
and  the  gr.ay-bearded  priests  with  their 
feast ;  and  the  church  and  its  pictures 
and  columns  and  incense ;  the  wide 
brown  hills  spreading  round  the  village, 
with  the  accidents  of  the  road.  Hocks 
and  shepherds,  wells  and  funerals,  and 
camel  trains,  have  left  on  my  mind  a 
brilliant,  romantic,  and  cheerful  picture. 

But  you,  dear  M - ,  without  visiting 

the  place,  have  imagined  one  far  finer ; 
and  I?ethlehem,  where  the  Holy  Child 
w’as  bom,  and  the  angels  sang  ‘  Glory 
to  God  in  tbe  highest,  and  peace  and 
good-will  on  earth,*  is  the  most  sacred 
and  beautiful  spot  in  the  earth  to  you.” 

Mr.  Jirorcr!*  Letters  to  his  Kephew 
are  admirably  written ;  some  of  them 
vividly  recall  the  Sjyectaior  and  Tatler, 
and  arc  the  best  things  of  the  kind  since 
the  Tatler  and  /Sj>ectator  were  written. 
In  these  pages  he  publicly  described  the 
Ixmdon  club  life  with  which  he  was  so 
fatpiliar.  But  throughout  Thackeray’s 
writings  there  is  an  undoubted  autobio¬ 
graphic  view ;  and,  if  our  limits  permit¬ 
ted  the  attempt,  it  might  be  ])ossible  to 
exhibit  both  nis  internal  and  external 
history  for  many  years.  His  school  days, 
bow  often  are  they  alluded  to,  from  some 
of  tbe  earliest  of  his  miscellanies  to  the 
final  Roundabout  Papers.  Pendeunis  is 
a  tolerably  fair  transcript  of  his  college 
days  and  subsequent  times.  The  scenery 
of  Clavering,  St.  Marv,  and  Chatteris  is, 
in  effect,  Ottery,  St.  Mary,  and  Exeter, 
near  which  his  step-father  rented  a  place 
at  which  be  used  to  stay.  His  experiences 
in  France  are  all  turned  to  admirable  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Adventures  of  Philip.  He 
has  given  some  interesting  personal  nar¬ 
ratives  of  his  adventures  in  America ;  for 
instance,  a  Mississijtpi  Rubble. 

The  first  work  in  which  Thackeray 
had  fall  scope  to  exhibit  his  extraordi- 
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nary  powers  was  Vanity  Fair.  It  was 
one  which  took  the  world  by  storm. 
Then,  when  he  was  getting  on  for  forty, 
he  l>ecame  famous,  and  began  to  ^ 
wealthy.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  be¬ 
fore  this  the  public  had  treated  a  great 
author  with  neglect.  Thackeray  flow¬ 
ered  late ;  his  genius  required  to  be  mel¬ 
lowed  by  time.  lie  had  not  arrived  at 
full  intellectual  maturity  before  his  first 
large  work  was  issued.  When  his  genius 
was  fully  exhibited  it  was  fully  recog¬ 
nized. 

I\Ir.  Thackeray  also  made  some  at¬ 
tempts  in  poetry  and  art.  He  w.as  hard¬ 
ly,  in  any  high  sense  of  the  word,  a  poet, 
nor  was  poetry  an  object  to  which  he  in 
any  marked  degree  devoted  himself, 
nor  to  which  he  referred  much  of  his 
thought,  study,  and  observation.  But,” 
ns  Mr.  Ilanniiy  fairly  sajrs,  “  inside  his 
fine,  sagacious,  common  -  sense  under¬ 
standing  there  was,  so  to  speak,  a  pool 
of  poetry,  like  the  impluvium  in  the 
hall  of  a  Roman  house,  which  gave  an 
air  of  coolness  and  freshness  and  nature 
to  the  solid  marble  columns  and  tcssclat- 
ed  floor.”  What  is  true  of  his  poetry  is 
also,  in  a  high  degree,  true  of  his  art. 
To  bo  a  great  artist  was  his  never-real¬ 
ized  ambition.  To  the  Last  ho  was  al¬ 
ways  busy  with  his  crayons.  lie  would 
probably  have  much  preferred  being  a 
great  artist  to  being  a  great  author,  lie 
attempted  to  illustrate  some  of  his  own 
works,  but  his  success  was  not  such  as 
to  encourage  him  to  continue  the  experi¬ 
ment.  But  in  one  direction  his  artistic 
studies  were  eminently  successful :  I 
mean  his  vignettes  —  those  in  which  the 
initial  letters  of  his  chapters  were  so 
curiously  intertwined.  They  frequently 
sura  up  the  whole  comedy  of  the  chap¬ 
ter,  and  give  evidence  of  admirable  wit 
and  originality.  Let  us  here  add  that 
he  followed  the  prevailing  fashion  of  is¬ 
suing  Christra.i8  books :  Our  Street^ 
Jtebeeea  and  Kotnena,  J)r.  Birch  and 
his  Young  FViends^  The  Kickleburyson 
the  Bhine.  When  the  Times  attacked 
the  last  of  these  in  magniloquent  lan¬ 
guage,  he  retaliated  by  an  essay  on 
Thunder  and  Small  Beer. 

In  1851  the  happy  idea  occurred  to 
Mr.  Thackeray  of  turning  lecturer.  The 
subject  he  selected  was  the  “English 
Humorists ;”  and  with  its  history  and 
literature  he  was  most  thoroughly  at 


home.  The  lectures  proved  a  mine  of 
wealth,  being  most  successful  in  London 
and  the  country,  and  he  passed  over  to 
America  to  deliver  them  there.  “At 
Washington  Mr.  Irving  came  to  a  lee-  j 
ture  given  by  the  writer,  which  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  and  Gener,al  Pierce,  the  President 
and  President  elect,  were  also  kind 
enough  to  attend  together.”  “  Once  in 
America  a  clever  and  candid  woman 
said  to  me,  at  the  close  of  a  dinner,  dur¬ 
ing  which  I  had  been  sitting  beside  her, 

‘  I  was  told  I  should  not  like  you,  and 
I  don’t!’  ‘Well,  ma’am,’  said  I,  in  a 
tone  of  the  most  unfeigned  siniiilicity,  ‘  I 
don’t  care.’  ”  In  1860  Mr.  Thackeray 
again  made  a  profitable  visit  to  America, 
and  delivered  his  lectures  on  the  “Four 
Georges.” 

I  think  that  what  he  says  of  George 
III.  is,  for  pathos  and  eloquence,  i>erhaps 
the  most  masterly  of  what  he  lias  writ¬ 
ten.  “  The  heart  of  England  still  lieats 
kindly  for  George  III.,”  he  has  written 
elsewhere,  and  we  are  glad  that  Thacke¬ 
ray  could  feel  so  for  him  and  thus  elo¬ 
quently  speak :  “  All  the  world  knows  , 
tlie  story  of  his  malady :  all  history  pre¬ 
sents  no  sadder  figure  than*  that  of  the 
old  man,  blind  and  deprived  of  reason, 
wandering  through  the  rooms  of  his 
palace,  addressing  imaginary  parliaments, 
reviewing  fancied  troops,  holding  ghostly 
courts.  1  have  seen  his  picture  as  it  was 
taken  at  this  time,  hanging  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  his  daughter,  the  Landgravine 
of  Ilesse-llomburg,  amidst  books  and 
Windsor  furniture,  and  a  hundred  fond 
reminiscences  of  her  English  home.  The 
poor  old  father  is  represented  in  a  purple 
gown,  his  snowy  beard  falling  over  his 
breast,  the  star  of  his  famous  order  still 
idly  shining  on  it.  He  was  not  only 
sightless :  he  became  utterly  deaf.  All 
light,  all  reason,  all  sound  of  human 
voices,  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world  of 
God,  were  taken  from  him.  Some  slight 
lucid  moments  he  had ;  in  one  of  which 
the  queen,  desiring  to  see  him,  entered 
the  room  and  found  him  singing  a  hymn 
and  accompanying  himself  at  the  harp¬ 
sichord.  When  he  had  finisheil  he  kndt 
down  and  prayed  aloud  for  her,  and  then 
for  his  family,  and  then  for  the  nation, 
concluding  with  a  pr^er  for  himself 
that  it  might  please  God  to  avert  his 
heavy  calamity  from  him,  but  if  not,  to 
give  him  resignation  to  submit.  He 
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then  burst  into  tears,  and  his  reason 
again  fled. 

“  What  preacher  need  moralize  on  this 
story  ?  What  words  save  the  simplest 
are  requisite  to  tell  it?  It  is  too  terrible 
for  tears.  The  thought  of  such  a  misery 
strikes  us  down  in  submission  before  the 
Ruler  of  kings  and  men,  the  Monarch 
Supreme  over  empires  and  republics,  the 
inscrutable  Dispenser  of  life,  death,  hap¬ 
piness,  victory.  ‘  O  brothers,’  I  said  to 
those  who  heard  me  first  in  America — 
‘O  brothers,  speaking  the  same  dear 
mother  tongue — O  comrades,  enemies 
no  more,  let  us  take  a  mournful  hand 
together  as  we  stand  by  this  royal  corpse, 
and  call  a  truce  to  battle  1  Low  he  lies 
to  whom  the  proudest  used  to  kneel 
once,  and  who  was  cast  lower  than  the 
poorest:  dead,  whom  millions  prayed 
for  in  vain.  Driven  off*  his  throne ;  buf¬ 
feted  by  rude  hands ;  with  his  children 
in  revolt ;  the  darling  of  his  old  age 
killed  before  him  untimely,  our  Lear 
hangs  over  her  breathless  lips,  and  cries 
“  Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stay  a  little.” 


“Yez  not  his  ghost  I  Oh  I  let  him  pass:  he 
hates  him 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer.” 

“  ‘  Hush,  strife  and  quarrel,  over  the 
solemn  grave !  Sound,  trumpets,  a  mourn¬ 
ful  march.  Fall,  dark  curtain,  upon  his 
pageant,  his  pride,  his  grief,  his  awful 
tragedy.’  ” 

Surely  this  is  real  pathos  and  elo¬ 
quence.  These  lectures  have  a  certain 
historical  value  of  their  own.  Mr. 
Thackeray,  indeed,  seriously  contem¬ 
plated  an  important  historical  work 
which  ho  never  lived  to  commence. 

After  his  return  from  his  second  Amer¬ 
ican  expedition,  he  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  to  represent  Oxford,  and  lost 
his  election  by  a  very  small  majority. 
His  speech,  after  the  declaration  of  the 
poll,  was  characteristic:  “I  will  retire 
and  take  my  place  with  my  pen  and  ink 
at  my  desk,  and  leave  to  Mr.  Cardwell  a 
business  which  I  am  sure  he  understands 
better  than  I  do.” 

In  the  life  of  Charlotte  BrontS  we 
find  some  interesting  notices  of  Mr. 
Thackeray  by  that  distinguished  writer, 
evidencing  great  accuracy  and  impartial¬ 
ity.  To  tne  last  Thackeray  possessed  a 
kind  of  fiucioation  over  her  mind.  Be- 
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fore  she  had  ever  seen  him  she  dedicated 
to  him  that  remarkable  story  which  made 
her  reputation.  “  Last,’  not  least,  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Mr.  Thackeray.  He  made 
a  morning  call  and  sat  above  two  hours. 
The  giant  sat  before  me.  I  was  moved 
to  speak  to  him  of  some  of  his  short¬ 
comings  (literary,  of  course) :  one  by 
one  the  faults  came  into  my  head,  and 
one  by  one  I  brought  them  out  and 
sought  some  explanation  or  defence.  The 
excuses  were  often  more  than  the  crime 
itself.  The  matter  ended  in  decent  am¬ 
ity.”  “  All  you  say  of  Mr.  Thackeray 
is  most  graphic  and  characteristic.  He 
stirs  in  me  both  sorrow  and  anger.  Why 
should  ho  lead  so  harassing  a  life  ?  Why 
should  his  mocking  tongue  so  perversely 
deny  the  better  feelings  of  his  better 
moods  ?”  “  I  came  here  in  order  to  be 
in  time  for  Thackeray’s  second  lecture. 
This,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  a  genu¬ 
ine  treat  to  me,  and  I  was  glad  not  to 
miss  it.  The  audience  was  said  to  bo 
the  cream  of  London  society,  and  it 
looked  so.  I  did  not  at  all  expect  the 
great  lecturer  would  know  me  or  notice 
me  under  these  circumstances,  with  ad¬ 
miring  duchesses  and  countesses  seated 
in  rows  before  him ;  but  he  met  me  as  I 
entered,  shook  hands,  took  me  to  his 
mother,  whom  I  had  not  before  seen, 
and  introduced  me.  He  is  a  great  and 
strange  man.  There  is  quite  a  furor  for 
his  lectures.”  “  I  am  not  going  to  praise 
either  Mr.  Thackeray  or  his  book.  I 
have  read,  enjoyed,  been  interested,  and 
after  all  feel  as  much  woe  and  sorrow  as 
gratitude  and  admiration.  ]yiiat  relent¬ 
less  dissection  of  diseased  subjects  P' 
“  His  form,  his  penetration,  his  pithy 
simplicity,  his  eloquence— his  manly,  so¬ 
norous  eloquence — command  entire  ad¬ 
miration.  Against  his  errors  I  protest. 
That  Thackeray  was  wrong  in  his  way 
of  treating  Fielding’s  character,  my  con¬ 
science  told  me.  After  reading  that  lec¬ 
ture,  I  felt  that  he  was  wrong,  danger¬ 
ously  wrong.  Had  Thackeray  owned  a 
son,  grown  or  growing  up,  and  a  son 
brilliant  but  reckless,  would  he  have 
spoken  in  that  light  way  of  courses  that 
led  to  disgrace  and  the  grave?  He 
speaks  of  it  all  as  if  he  theorized ;  as  if 
he  had  never  been  called  on  in  the  course 
of  his  life  to  witness  the  actual  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  failings ;  as  if  he  had 
never  stood  by  and  seen  the  issue,  the 
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tiual  result  of  It  all.  I  believe,  if  only  once 
the  prospects  of  a  promising  life,  blasted 
on  the  outset  by  wild  ways,  had  passed 
close  under  his  eyes,  he  never  could  have 
spoken  with  such  levity  of  what  led  to 
its  piteous  destruction.”  Miss  Bronte,  a 
lenient  judge,  and  one  moat  unlikely  to 
take  too  severe  a  view,  has  here  laid  her 
finger  on  an  obvious  blot  that  disfigures 
many  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  writings.  He 
is  fond  of  representing  young  men  as 
“  sowing  their  wild  oats,”  and  then  be- 
eoming  useful  and  respectable  members 
of  society.  But  though  they  have  done 
sowing^  have  they  done  reaping  ?  Then, 
some  wild  oats  have  frequently  a  h.abit 
of  reappearing  throughout  life,  and  a 
bitter  harvest  it  is.  IMen  freipiently  pass 
from  the  sins  of  youth  to  the  sins  of  ma¬ 
ture  life,  and  imagine  that  they  have  lost 
their  vices  when  tliey  have  only  changed 
them.  The  ethical  system  of  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray,  so  far  as  he  develops  it  in  his  works, 
appears  to  be  inaccurately  founded,  and, 
when  corrected  by  knowledge  drawn 
from  the  highest  of  all  sources,  liable  to 
be  diverted  to  a  pernicious  use. 

The  Neiocomes,  JCsniond^  the  Virgin¬ 
ians^  had  added  to  his  wealth  and  rep¬ 
utation.  “  Since  my  return  from  Amer¬ 
ica,”  he  writes,  “I  have  hardly  been 
in  London  at  all,  and,  when  here,  in 
such  a  skurry  of  business  and  pleasnre 
as  never  to  call  a  day  my  own,  scarcely.” 
His  conversation  was  often  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive.  ‘‘  We  remember 
in  particular,”  w’rites  Mr.  Ilannay,  “  one 
evening  after  a  dinner-party  at  his  house, 
a  fancy  picture  which  he  drew  of  Shaks- 
peare  during  his  last  years  at  Stratford, 
sitting  out  in  the  summer  afternoon 
watching  the  people.”  “  Latterly,”  says 
the  same  writer,  “  he  had  built  himself 
a  handsome  house  in  Kensington,  to 
which  he  moved  from  Onslow  Square, 
Brompton — his  residence  after  leaving 
Young -street,  where  he  wrote  Vafiity 
J'air.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  pal¬ 
ace  gardens,  of  red  brick  and  stone  fac¬ 
ings,  built  from  a  design  drawn  by  him¬ 
self.”  In  these  days  he  projected  and 
brought  out  the  Comhill  Magazine^ 
which  proved  a  brilliant  success.  For 
some  time  he  edited  it ;  but  by-and-by 
he  found  reason  to  complain  that  the 
editorial  cushion  was  full  of  thorns,  arid 
relinquished  the  management,  still  writ- 
,  ing  much  for  it,  and  carefully  elaborating 


a  new  story,  which  he  believed  would 
be  among  the  best  things  he  had  ever 
written.  In  the  midst  of  this  life  of  busy 
schemes  and  crowded  activity  he  was 
suddenly  stricken  down.  Last  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  a  rumor,  almost  incredulously 
received,  prevailed  through  London  that 
Thackeray  was  dead.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  Times  and  other  papers  con¬ 
firmed  the  tidings.  lie  appears  to  have 
died  instantaneously,  during  the  night¬ 
time,  from  effusion  on  the  brain.  lie 
was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 
More  than  fifteen  hundred  persons,  very 
many  of  them  eminent  in  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  art,  attended  the  funeral. 

As  soon  as  might  be,  some  notices, 
brief,  but  full  of  pathos  and  interest,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine^  of 
which,  as  we  have  said,  he  w.as  the  pro¬ 
jector,  and  for  long  the  presiding  chief. 
Very  fittingly  Mr.  Dickens — who  has  so 
often  been  named  in  connection  or  in 
contrast  with  this  other  great  contem¬ 
porary  master  of  fiction — wrote  the  first 
paper  in  the  number,  “In  Memoriam.” 
jlr.  Dickens  notices,  as  every  other  w'ri- 
ter  has  done,  the  remarkable  contrast 
which  existed  between  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
biting  satire — satire  which,  in  his  earli¬ 
est  works  at  least,  w’as  pushed  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  length — and  his  deep  affectionate 
nature  and  his  overflowing  tenderness 
of  heart.  Mr.  Dickens  recalls  the  lines 
in  which  Thackeray  made  his  own  pen 
speak  thus  in  reference  to  him  who 
wielded  it : 

“  I’ve  writ  the  foolish  fancy  of  his  brain ; 

The  aimless  jest  that,  striking,  hath  caused 

The  idle  word  that  he’d  wish  back  again.” 

He  also  speaks  of  his  delight  in  chil¬ 
dren.  There  was  a  great  charm  in 
Thackeray’s  most  genuine  and  unaffect¬ 
ed  love  for  little  children.  He  loved  to 
hold  them  by  bis  knee,  .and  rest  his  hand 
on  their  dark  or  golden  hair.  “  He  had 
a  particular  delight  in  boys,”  says  Mr. 
Dickens,  “  and  an  excellent  way  with 
them.  I  remember  his  once  asking  me, 
with  fantastic  gravity,  when  he  had  been 
to  Eton,  where  my  eldest  son  was ; 
whether  I  felt  as  he  did  in  regard  of 
never  seeing  a  boy  without  wanting  in¬ 
stantly  to  give  him  a  sovereign.  I 
thought  of  this  when  I  looked  down 
into  his  grave,  for  !  looked  down  into 
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it  over  the  shoulder  of  a  boy  to  whom 
he  had  been  kind.” 

I  look  upon  Thackeray  as  csnroially 
the  writer  for  thoughtful  and  cultivated 
men :  his  name  and  fame  will  be  par¬ 
allel  with  those  of  Sterne,  and  Fielding, 
and  Addison.  Let  it  be  said,  moreover, 
that  the  asperity  and  cynicism  of  his 
writings  had  become  greatly  softened 
down ;  that  he  was  eminently  frank  and 
honest  and  generous  ;  that  he  had  in  his 
time  suffered  heavy  calamities,  endured 
with  admirable  patience  and  gentleness ; 
that  be  was  a  sufferer  from  a  chronic 
illness  which  caused  acute  pain,  and 
must  often  have  clouded  his  spirits. 
Voices  multiplied  and  sincere  testified 
a  heartfelt  sorrow  at  his  loss,  and  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  noble  and  |;cnerous  qualities 
he  possessed.*  But,  in  endeavoring  to 
arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  character 
of  his  writings,  I  certainly  think  that 
there  are  important  deductions  to  be 
made.  Though  as  he  grew  more  pros¬ 
perous  he  became  more  kindly,  there  is 
still  much  in  their  tone  which  to  many 
minds  must  be  jarring  and  repellent. 

On  this,  however,  1  forbear  to  dwell.* 
I  remember  the  motto  Nil  nisi  bonum, 
and  the  example  which  this  gifted  wri- 


•  A  writer  in  the  North  BriiUh  RevifU!  gives  a 
poetical  account  of  a  Sunday  evening,  in  which 
ho  indicates  deeper  feeling  about  special  truths 
of  revealed  reli^on  than  most  rea<ier8  af  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  books  may  have  suspected:  “We 
cannot  resist  here  recalling  one  Sunday  evening 
in  December,  when  Thackeray  was  walking  with 
two  friends  along  the  Doan  Road  to  the  west  of 
Edinburgh — one  of  the  noblest  outlets  to  any 
city.  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  such  a  sunset  as 
one  never  forgets :  a  rich  dark  bar  of  cloud  hov¬ 
ered  over  the  sun,  going  down  behind  the  High¬ 
land  hills,  l^ing  bathed  in  amethystine  bloom. 
Between  this  ^oud  and  the  hills  there  was  a 
narrow  slip  of  a  pure  ether,  of  a  tender  cowslip 
color,  lucid,  and  as  if  it  were  the  very  body  of 
heaven  in  its  cleamees ;  every  object  standing 
out  as  if  etched  upon  the  sky.  The  northwest 
end  of  Corstoriiiiine  Hill,  with  its  trees  and  rocks, 
lay  in  the  heart  of  this  pure  radiance,  and  there 
a  wooden  crane,  used  in  the  quarry  below,  was 
BO  placed  as  to  assupie  the  ^ure  of  a  cross. 
There  it  was,  unmistakably,  lifted  up  against  the 
crystalline  sky.  All  three  gazed  at  it  silently. 
As  they  gazed  he  gave  utterance,  in  a  tremulous, 
Mntle,  and  rapid  voice,  to  what  all  were  feeling, 
ui  the  word  ‘Galvaet  I’  The  friends  walked 
on  in  silence,  and  then  turned  to  other  things. 
All  that  evening  he  was  very  gentle  and  serious, 
speaking  as  he  seldom  did  of  llivine  things— of 
OMth,  of  sin,  of  etemi^,  of  salvation — exprees- 
his  simple  faith  in  and  in  his  Saviour.” 
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ter  has  set  in  his  observance  of  it.  As 
I  conclude  these  notes  1  would  recall 
just  one  more  of  the  autobiographic  p.as- 
8<*)ges  of  his  writings,  one  in  which  the 
great  satirist  speaks  with  a  deeper  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  than  I  can  remember  in 
any  other  of  his  works — speaks  of  old 
memories  and  of  penitence  and  of  thank¬ 
fulness.  “  It  is  night  now,  and  here 
is  home.  Gathered  under  the  quiet 
roof,  elders  and  children  lie  alike  at  rest. 
In  the  midst  of  a  great  peace  and  calm 
the  stars  look  out  from  the  heavens. 
The  silence  is  peopled  with  the  past : 
sorrowful  remorses  for  sins  and  short¬ 
comings,  memories  of  passionate  joys 
and  griefs,  rise  out  of  their  graves,  both 
now  alike  calm  and  sad  .  .  .  Here  is 
night  and  rest.  An  awful  sense  of 
thanks  makes  the  heart  swell  and  the 
head  bow  ns  I  pass  to  the  room  through 
the  sleeping  house,  and  feel  as  though 
a  bushed  blessing  were  upon  it.” 


Good  Word*. 

OURSELVES  CONSIDERED  AS  SPECTRES. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  reader, 
how  nearly  akin  to  a  spectre  he  must  be 
to  a  great  m.any  people  ?  It  m.ay  not  have 
done  so,  and  as  I  have  no  wish  to  give 
offence,  I  will  not  ask  him  to  assume  the 
white  sheet,  but  will  do  so  myself.  The 
population  of  our  town  is  set  down  at 
about  eighty  thousand  souls,  but  I  am 
not  upon  speaking  terms  with  two  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  inhabitants,  and  not  the 
half  of  those  ever  grasped  my  fingers. 
To  the  other  seventy-nine  thousand  eight 
hundred,  at  least,  I  am  a  phantom. 
Most  of  them,  I  suppose,  at  one  time  or 
other,  and  in  this  or  that  place,  catch  a 
glimpse  of  me:  I  am  in  thousands  of 
eyes  a  spectre  of  the  streets,  a  spirit 
which  saunters  through  the  market¬ 
place,  a  grinning  shadow  at  the  concert, 
or  a  filmy  worshipper  at  church.  What 
do  people  think  of  me  ?  Do  any  of  them 
consider  me  to  be  growing  old,  or  am  I 
held  to  be  still  moderately  young  ?  Is 
my  style  of  dress  generally  approved,  or 
do  I  now  and  then  wear  a  hat  rather  too 
long,  or  appear  in  the  same  coat  too 
often  ?  Am  I  thought  tall,  or  dumpy, 
broad  or  slim  ? — does  my  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  gratify  anybody  r  What,  I 
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wonder,  do  the  children  plnyine  at  the 
"ables  think  of  me — what  the  old  folks 
— what  the  men — what  the  women  ?  To 
each  and  all  of  these,  I  necessarily  am 
one  of  the  moving  figures  of  the  phan¬ 
tasmagoria  of  our  town,  and  they  must 
form  some  judgment  of  my  appearance 
and  performance. 

Some  of  them  must  always  see  me 
about  one  time  and  one  place.  I  daily 
pass  the  same  shop  •  doors  and  house- 
w’indows  at  nearly  fixed  hours ;  and  I 
dare  say  people,  here  and  there,  expect 
me  as  they  do  the  milkwoman  and  the 

itostm.an.  Do  any  of  them  say,  “  Come, 
dary,  hurry  the  breakfast  things  away, 
there’s  that  man  with  the  light  waistcoat 
gone  past  ?  ”  It  may  be  that  to  another 
house  I  am  a  pair  of  plaid  trowsers,  (shall 
I  confess  to  a  weakness  for  them  ?)  and 
elsewhere  I  m.ay  be  identifioid  as  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  I  have  done  all  this  myself 
in  the  case  of  other  people,  but  brought 
home  in  this  manner,  it  is  frightful.  A 
few  select  persons,  too,  see  mo  from  such 
special  points  of  view,  that  I  must  look 
very  queer  to  them.  I  w’onder  how  I 
appe.ar  to  the  parson  (it  is  a  large  church, 
and  ho  does  not  visit),  who  never  sees 
me  excepting  from  out  of  the  pulpit,  as 
I  sit,  in  the  near  corner  of  the  pew,  look¬ 
ing  upwards.  I  expect  I  look  to  him 
rather  long-faced,  and  I  should  say  he 
must  see  that  my  hair  is  growing  thin 
at  the  crown,  which,  of  course,  further 
modifies  his  notion  of  me.  In  the  eyes 
of  some  people  I  must  be  mainly  associ¬ 
ated  with  some  particular  act :  they  only 
see  me  in  one  certain  posture  or  attitude. 
What  do  the  people  who  sit  in  the  next 
)ew,  and  especially  the  observant  old 
ady,  think  of  my  style  of  putting  my 
face  inside  my  hat  for  a  few  seconds  ?  I 
w'onder  if  the  good  folks  approve  of  my 
singing  and  iny  mode  of  making  the 
responses?  The  crowds  who  pass  my 
w’ork-room  wiinlow  only  catch  a  sight 
of  my  head  and  shoulders  at  the  desk — 
what  kind  of  a  being  do  I  seem  to  be  in 
their  eyes  ?  Our  very  civil  ticket  collec¬ 
tor  on  the  railway  only  beholds  mo  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  carriage  ;  he  cannot  know  to 
three  or  four  inches  what  my  height  is — 
in  the  streets  he  would  only  recognize 
my  face  ;  what  sort  of  a  person  do  I  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  ?  I  will  venture  on  a  tiny 
digression  here.  IIow  different  places, 
equ.ally  with  persons,  look  when  seen  from 


certain  privileged  spots  ?  The  church, 
as  it  is  visible  all  round  from  the  pulpit, 
is  not  the  same  building  to  the  parson 
as  it  is  to  me  from  my  pew  comer, 
where  I  only  see  a  part  of  the  nave  and 
portions  of  the  chancel.  A  court  of 
justice  surveyed  from  the  unjostled 
quiet  of  the  Bench  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  view  of  the  place  got  from  its 
crowded  area.  The  jury  box,  I  can 
state  from  experience,  and  I  should  say 
the  dock,  though  I  am  not  an  authority 
there,  also  have  their  own  special  points 
of  view. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  I  cannot  an¬ 
swer  the  questions  I  have  asked  as  to 
what  people  think  of  me  in  the  respects 
named,  but  I  can  recall  what  I  think  of 
them  under  similar  circumstances ;  and 
from  my  own  experience,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  I  get  an  inkling  that  some  of  them 
must  conceive  very  queerly  of  me,  and 
on  some  points,  not  unlikely,  misjudge 
me  sadly.  A  good  instance,  or,  perhaps, 
three  or  four  of  them,  for  I  could  give 
lots,  may  better  indicate  what  I  mean. 
There  is  a  spectre  who,  at  noontide,  daily 
walks  the  street,  on  the  other  side,  at  the 
time  I  pass,  attired  during  two  thirds  of 
the  year  in  a  white  hat  and  yellow  nan¬ 
keen  trowsers.  Ilis  sallow,  deep-lined 
visage,  somehow,  always  seems  to  mo  to 
be  that  of  a  swindler,  and  I  would  not 
trust  the  man  with  twopence  ha’penny. 
I  also  recall  a  waddling  apparition,  clad 
in  rusty  black  silk,  of  a  simpering  old 
woman,  carrying  a  big  umbrella,  who  is 
generally  being  let  into  a  dark-looking 
house,  about  ten  o’clock  of  a  morning, 
as  I  go  by,  and  at  the  first  glimpse,  a 
conviction  alway  rises  in  my  mind  that 
the  ancient  dame  takes  snuff  and  drinks 
whiskey.  But  upon  seriously  cross- 
(juestioning  myself  at  this  moment,  I 
find  that  I  have  not  an  iota  of  proof  in 
either  case  ;  for  anything  I  could  posi¬ 
tively  state,  the  one  is  a  philanthropist, 
going  out  on  errands  of  mercy,  and  the 
other  an  agent  of  the  Temperance  So¬ 
ciety  ;  while  the  horrible  thought  sug¬ 
gests  itself  that  somebody  may  associate 
the  idea  of  murder  with  my  plaid  con¬ 
tinuations,  and  may  fancy  my  gait  sug¬ 
gestive  of  bibular  excesses.  For  all 
that,  I  shall  feel  a  shudder  of  repugnance, 
and  experience  a  spasm  of  disgust,  to¬ 
morrow,  when  I  observe  the  tall  nankeen 
spectre  and  behold  the  squat  black-silk 
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apparition.  On  the  other  hand,  to  take 
a  contrary  instance,  it  is  quite  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  me,  if  I  do  not  once  in  the 
day  meet  the  shade  of  a  ruddy -faced 
elderly  gentleman,  remarkable  for  an 
unusual  expanse  of  white  vest,  and  the 
wearing  of  a  bright  leaf  or  two  of  some¬ 
thing  in  his  button-hole ;  even  at  Christ¬ 
mas  he'll  sport  a  twig  of  holly  rather 
than  be  quite  bare  :  he  looks  so  healthy, 
BO  prosperous,  so  jovial,  has  such  an 
honest  mouth,  and  such  twinkling  eyes, 
that  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  watch  him 
jaunt  round  the  corner  and  roll  briskly 
towards  you.  Yet,  so  far  as  exact  evi¬ 
dence  goes,  he  may  be  a  director  of  some 
bubble  company,  or  a  manager  of  a  rot¬ 
ten  bank,  on  his  way  to  cook  the  ac¬ 
counts,  or  to  receive  deposits  from  wid¬ 
ows,  well  knowing  they  will  never  be 
returned.  But,  despite  that  possibility, 
I  shall  smile  at  sight  of  him  to-morrow, 
as  from  under  my  hat-brim  I  enjoy  his 
portly  swagger.  I  also  derive  some 
gratification  from  the  occasional  glimpses 
I  get  of  several  young  lady  sprites,  about 
whom  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter 
into  further  particulars ;  but  I  may  just 
say  that  one  of  these  golden  •  haired 
spectres,  as  I  pass  her  house  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  looks  so  lovely,  as  seen  with  her 
face  in  the  side  pane  of  an  ujvstairs 
window,  that  were  I  but  twenty  years 
younger  I  should  be  tempted  instantly 
to  propose  from  the  pavement  below. 
Perhaps  they  are  all,  if  one  only  knew- 
the  truth,  shrews,  termagants,  flirts,  and 
coquettes,  and,  as  for  their  looks,  if  I 
saw  them  at  other  times  and  in  different 

{laces,  I  might  not  care  for  them  a  bit. 
ndeed,  the  more  I  reflect,  the  more 
skeptical  I  become  in  all  these  cases  ;  for 
I  have  suffered  many  surprises  and  dis¬ 
appointments.  I  recollect  one  day  see¬ 
ing  the  fishmonger  issuing  from  his  shop- 
door,  dressed  in  his  best.  I  had  before 
usually  observed  him  with  his  mouth 
open  in  a  circular  shape,  crying  his 
wares,  and  lo,  he  did  not  now  look  like 
the  same  person ;  even  his  face  was 
scarcely  recognizable.  The  old  butter- 
man  whom  I  alw.ays  see  resting  the 
point  of  his  knife  on  the  counter  as  I 
pass,  would  most  likely  have  quite  an¬ 
other  look  should  I  ever  see  him  with¬ 
out  his  big  conoealing  w'hite  apron.  It 
is  a  disguise  to  some  people  simply  to 
put  on  a  hat  or  to  take  it  oflT ;  ladies, 
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now  and  then,  are  wonderfully  changed, 
sometimes  for  the  better,  sometimes  for 
the  W’orse,  by  removal  of  a  bonnet.  All 
these  accidents  tell  on  our  prepossessions 
and  antipathies.  I  may  for  ever  have 
lost  the  better  opinion  of  some  persons 
from  first  meeting  their  vision  with  the 
bows  of  my  necktie  awry ;  but  I  cheer 
myself  with  the  hope  that  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  my  best  cravat,  and  the 
pearl-headed  pin,  have  won  for  me  many 
favorable  sentiments.  It  may  well  be 
that  those  who  only  see  me  gravely  hur¬ 
rying  to  and  fro  at  business  hours,  fancy 
I  am  a  very  severe,  stern  sort  of  fogy. 
How  deceived  they  are!  Nearly  as 
completely  so  as  I  was,  until  I  saw  the 
elderly  dark  man,  a  ghost  I  had  met  at 
a  street  corner  for  years,  and  had  always 
thought  what  a  good  brigand  he  would 
make,  change  his  sombre  visage,  one 
day,  into  a  flash  of  bewildering  sun¬ 
shine,  as  he  put  forth  his  arms  to  a  little 
cherub,  toddling  from  nurse’s  skirts  to 
meet  him  shrieking  out  “  Papa  I”  I 
recollect  one  more  complete  surjirise, 
which  resulted  from  my  finding  out  that 
the  young  woman  who  was  so  often 
looking  over  the  blind  at  the  end  house 
in  the  Crescent,  had  not,  as  I  had  firmly 
believed  for  months  and  years,  contract¬ 
ed  the  pallor  on  her  cheeks  from  read¬ 
ing  lackadaisical  novels,  but  instead, 
from  nursing  a  sick  mother  o’  nights ; 
and  when  I  saw  her,  as  I  had  thought, 
mooning  at  the  window,  she  was  simply 
watching  for  her  old  father,  to  greet 
him  with  a  smile  as  he  came  back  from 
the  office.  The  ghosts,  I  admit,  puzzle 
me  sadly,  and  so,  no  doubt,  I  do  them  ; 
but  not  I  think,  in  all  cases  in  the  same 
way,  for  the  apparition  changes  with  the 
eyes  of  those  who  see  it.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  I  appear  to  be  at  all  the  same  per¬ 
son  to  different  individuals.  One  day 
last  week  I  received  from  a  lady  corre¬ 
spondent  the  photograph  of  a  clerical 
dignitary — suppose  W'e  agree  that  it  was 
an  archbishop;  and  the  writer  playfully 
called  my  attention  to  the  forehead,  eyes, 
and  nose,  asking  me  if  they  did  not  re¬ 
mind  me  of  some  one  I  knew  well.  Not 
at  all,  I  wrote  back  :  none  of  my  friends 
bore  the  least  resemblance  to  the  picture. 
“Oh,  you  mystifier,”  was  the  charge 
made  in  the  next  epistle  ;  “  do  look  in 
the  glass,  it  was  yourself  that  was  meant.” 
I  was  thunderstruck.  Those  eyes,  that 
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forehead,  and  that  nose  resembling  mine! 
I  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  reflection  upon 
the  |>crsonaI  appearance  of  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  but  really  I  had  thought  very 
differently.  I  went  to  the  glass,  and 
looked  at  the  carte  and  at  myself,  again 
and  again,  but  I  could  not  detect  the 
host  of  a  resemblance.  Still,  I  am 
ound  to  believe  in  the  bona  fide*  of  my 
correspondent,  and  calling  to  mind  how 
often  before  I  had,  with  a  similar  w.ant 
of  success,  been  called  upon  to  find  out 
a  likeness  in  children  and  adults,  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  even  in  the 
ra.atter  of  chins,  mouth.s,  and  eyebrows, 
we  don’t  see  one  another  as  we  see  our¬ 
selves  in  mirrors.  The  fear  horribly 
suggests  itself  that  nobody  else  may 
think  me  half  so  good-looking  as  I  have 
always  believed  myself  to  be  ;  perhaps 
I  have  got  accustomed  to  that  wart  on 
the  side  of  the  nose,  and  yet  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  may  see  it  newly.  Oh 
dear!  I  am  not  only  one  ghost  but  a 
mob  of  them,  just  as  the  observers  mul¬ 
tiply,  and  there  is  no  knowing  how  ill- 
looking  I,  in  some  eyes,  may  become. 

Hut  this  subject  may  be  looked  at  in  j 
other  modes  than  the  physical ;  I  am  j 
more  of  a  moral  ghost  even  than  a  bodily 
apparition  to  many  people.  What  no¬ 
tions  do  my  relatives,  my  friends,  my 
acquaintances  really  entertain  about  me 
in  their  hearts  of  hearts  ?  To  begin  with 
the  most  distant,  there  are  people  who 
have  had  notes  from  me,  some  of  them 
numerous  letters,  but  who  never  once 
saw  me  in  the  flesh.  My  handwriting, 
my  terms  of  phrase,  the  quality  of  the 
stationery,  my  mode  of  folding  the 
sheets,  have  given  them  some  idea  of  the 
writer.  I  am  sure  many  among  them 
have  shockingly  wrong  conceptions. 
And,  indeed,  what  sublime  hypocrisies 
are  kept  up  in  letter-writing !  Persons 
.•is  humble  as  doves  put  on  in  their  epis¬ 
tles  the  airs  of  lions ;  those  who  never 
insist  upon  formalities  in  personal  inter¬ 
course,  write  loftily  in  the  style  of  Serene 
Highnesses :  they  have  the  honor  to  be, 
and  venture  to  submit,  and  they  beg  to 
be  allowed  to  remain ;  whereas,  in  ordina¬ 
ry  speech,  they  would  blush  up  to  the 
ears  at  any  such  expressions.  Well,  I 
unfortunately  have  committed  all  these 
little  fooleries,  and  a  nicely  erroneous 
impression  of  me  must  be  the  result  in 
many  minds.  But  there  are  many  other 


people  to  whom  I  have  drawn  a  shade 
nearer  than  to  my  shadowy  correspond¬ 
ents,  individuals  with  whom  I  have  actu¬ 
ally  gone  through  the  process  of  intro¬ 
duction,  lifted  hats,  touched  fingers,  in¬ 
terchanged  the  expected  simper;  but 
there  stopped — the  acquaintance  never 
going  farther.  What  did  they  think  of 
the  being  who  solemnly  informed  them 
that  it  was  unusually  cold,  or  that  the 
previous  day  was  beautifully  fine,  or 
that  it  was  said  wet  weather  was  el¬ 
ected  ?  With  many  again,  I  have  only 
ad  business  intercourse ;  scores  of  times, 
it  may  be  hundreds  we  have  met,  .and 
they  alwiiys  heard  me  speak  in  one  key, 
and  saw  me  jiresent  the  same  guarded, 
unimpassioned  stare.  The  image  they 
have  of  me  is  no  doubt  real  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  is  very  inadequate.  I  have 
found  that  the  most  striking  examples  of 
misconception  in  this  respect  occur  in  the 
case  of  professional  gentlemen.  Does 
the  reader  include  a  barrister  or  doctor 
among  his  friends  ?  I  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Fuzbuz  in  plain  dress,  and  we 
had  been  intimate  for  years  before  I  first 
saw  him  bewigged  and  gowned  in  court. 

I  really  could  not  believe  it  was  Fuzbuz  ; 

I  was  afraid  of  him,  and  left  the  building 
hurriedly :  it  was  villainous  that  horse¬ 
hair  and  a  silk  robe  should  so  transfigure 
a  man !  I  never  saw  an  individual  look 
so  hypocritic.al  before,  and  he  h.as  not 
even  yet  regained  his  moral  standing  in 
my  estimation.  In  just  the  other  way. 
Bolus,  whom  I  arn  sorry  to  stRte  I  had 
a  long  time  previously  known  in  the  con¬ 
sulting-room  and  the  surgery,  was  quite 
another  person  when  I  met  him  up  stairs 
in  the  library ;  his  face  was  not  the  same, 
the  style  of  man  was  altogether  different, 
as  he  anxiously  showed  off  his  rare  old 
books,  and  exhibited  the  preserved  he.ad 
of  a  large  pike  he  had  caught  from  his 
own  angling.  But  passing  over  these 
mere  outside  considenations,  let  us  go 
still  deeper:  wh.at  opinions  do  my  very 
intimates  really  entertain  of  my  intel-* 
lectual  abilities,  my  moral  characteristics, 
my  business  capacities,  my  social  qualifi- 
cjvtions  ?  Some  time  ago,  a  female  friend 
read  o’ver  to  me  before  posting  it  a  let¬ 
ter  which  she  and  her  husband  had  joint 
ly  concocted,  giving  a  description  of  me 
to  a  third  person.  “  He  is  rather  clever,” 
this  precious  epistle  stated  of  myself. 
The  lady,  dear  good  soul  as  she  is,  re- 
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marked  in  a  parenthesis,  that  she  was  for 
saying  “  very  clever,”  but  Ralph  thought 
the  other  phrase  better.  So  the  truth 
was  out;  the  friend  (and  he  was  quite 
honest)  who,  as  I  had  always  until  then 
believe,  considered  mo  an  intellectual 
paragon,  really  and  truly  thought  I  was 
rather  clever !  I  have  made  other  extra¬ 
ordinary  discoveries  as  to  the  grotesque 
judgments  your  friends  make  of  you.  I 
pass  over  the  incident  of  the  lady  who 
thought  I  was  very  plain-looking,  but 
admitted  I  had  a  pretty  instep  ;  as  also, 
the  case  of  the  gentleman  who  objected 
to  my  style  of  dress  with  the  exception 
of  my  pocket-handkerchiefs,  which  he 
considered  were  neat  and  tasteful.  Those 
were  simply  absurdities  ;  but  what  am  I 
to  think  of  an  old  acquaintance  who  for 
years  had  often  cried  and  laughed  at  my 
pathetic  and  witty  way  of  putting  things, 
at  an  evening  party,  not  long  since,  pub¬ 
licly  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  though 
I  was  not  much  of  a  conversationalist,  I 
could  play  a  decent  game  of  draughts  ? 
I  was  utterly  overwhelmed,  and  I  was 
not  well  recovered  when,  the  same  night, 
after  making  a  brilliant  post-prandial 
speech,  I  subsequently  found  that  my 
oratorical  abilities  were  specially  ignored 
by  the  individual  to  whom  I  had  looked 
up  for  the  highest  encomiums,  and  that 
tlie  feat  of  skill  with  which  I  should 
hereafter  stand  directly  associated  in  his 
mind  was  my  ingenuity  in  making  rabbit- 
shadows  on  the  wall  to  please  the  chil¬ 
dren.  I*])ainfully  perceive  that  not  only 
am  I  a  ghost,  but  I  am  a  ghost  seen  by 
urblind  people,  to  some  of  whom  I  do 
ut  look  like  a  tree  walking.  Whether 
I  am  any'  the  more  fortunate  in  reference 
to  my  business  capacities  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  hot  yet  appeared  in  the  Gazette, 
but  remarks  have  occasionally  been 
breathed  to  me  in  the  recesses  of  my 
hearth,  and  subse^iuently  corroborated 
by  observations  from  other  intimate 
quarters,  which  tend  rather  to  indicate 
«tliat  those  nearest  me  ascribe  the  circum¬ 
stance  more  to  good  luck  than  to  excel¬ 
lent  management  on  my  part.  I  am 
somewhat  inclined  to  think,  that,  in  these 
respects,  those  standing  close  to  yon  see 
you  more  inaccurately  than  those  farther 
off.  My  architect  friend  triumphantly 
carried  off  a  competition  a  week  or  two 
back  for  a  Town  Hall,  and  none  of  his 
own  circle  would  believe  it ;  and  the 
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same  general  incredulity  was  at  first  ex¬ 
pressed  among  his  intimate  associates, 
when  my  other  acquaintance  published 
his  successful  novel.  Both  these  indi¬ 
viduals  had  been  living  at  our  elbows  for 
years,  and  we  did  not  know  them — had 
not  an  inkling  as  to  who  and  what  they 
were.  The  only  human  being  who  ever 
thoroughly  appreciated  my  own  possi¬ 
bilities  on  such  like  points  was  my  good 
mother.  I  was  less  of  a  ghost  with  her 
than  with  anybody  else.  She,  I  think, 
would  not  have  considered  it  beyond  my 
deserts  if  I  had  been  made  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  at  a  dash,  or  had  received  a  request  to 
allow  myself  to  be  inducted  into  an  arch¬ 
bishopric.  My  male  parent  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  stony  glitter  in  his  eyes,  and 
was  not  BO  sanguine  in  his  estimate :  he 
was  a  self-willed  man,  and  generally  in¬ 
sinuated,  however  well  I  managed,  that 
in  his  ow'n  hands  the  result  would  have 
been  just  a  thought  more  satisfactory. 

And  similar  inisjudgments,  I  fear,  hap¬ 
pen  in  yet  more  serious  matters.  I  was 
unable  to  lend  an  acquaintance  fifty 
pounds  when  it  was  asKed,  and  at  the 
same  time  could  not  well  explain  how  I 
came  to  be  without  the  means.  I  have 
a  sickening  conviction  that  the  jolly  fel¬ 
low  I  shoiud  have  so  liked  to  oblige,  con¬ 
tracted  a  bitterness  of  soul  towards  me, 
when  he  saw  me,  as  it  would  appear  to 
him,  rolling  in  wealth  and  yet  tightening 
my  purse-strings  against  the  call  of  a 
friend.  1  shall  be  to  him  a  selfish  sneak 
as  long  as  he  lives.  A  brother  business 
man,  not  long  since,  begged  me  to  back 
a  bill  for  him.  I  explained  that  a  solemn 
vow,  consequent  on  the  narrowest  pos¬ 
sible  escape  from  ruin  in  that  way  pre¬ 
viously,  prevented  me ;  but  I  know  he 
did  not  believe  what  I  said,  and  will  most 
likely  carry  a  cordial  hatred  of  me,  as  an 
unfeeling  niggard,  to  his  grave.  A  young 
lady  I  could  name  will  curl  her  beautiful 
lip  at  mention  of  me  till  her  last  breath, 
because  I  did  not  eulogize  to  her  father 
a  wild  fellow  who  I  knew  had  broken 
the  hearts  of  two  girls  before.  I  am  a 
misused  ghost,  a  wrongly  seen  apparition 
in  all  these,  as  in  many  other  instances. 

Ah  me,  it  is  the  same  story  all  round ; 
and  without  prolonging  it  till  it  becomes 
tiresome,  let  us  all  take  home  the  moral 
— that  is,  to  keep  well  before  us,  not  far 
in  the  background  of  our  mutual  judg¬ 
ments,  the  abiding  thought  that  we  may 
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be  mistaken,  that  it  is  possible  those  who 
seem  to  look,  speak,  and  act  so  equivo¬ 
cally  have  an  explanation  if  we  did  but 
know  it.  Those  who  make  such  a  vil-  j 
laiuous  apjMiarance  from  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  might  possibly  look  quite  | 
otherwise  closer  to ;  the  man  who  is  so  I 
heavy  and  taciturn  in  the  shop  is,  it  may 
be,  as  lively  as  a  linnet  in  the  parlor ; 
and  he  who  is  so  unbending  and  exact 
over  the  ledger  in  his  office,  may  have 
children  impatiently  watching  for  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  anxious  for  the  usual  romp. 
In  the  meantime,  let  us  all  hold  ourselves 
ready  for  great  surprises  hereafter,  when 
we  escape  from  this  land  of  spectres  to 
the  unghostly  re.alm  (there  has  been  a 
serious  mistake  in  reversing  ideas  here), 
where  we  shall  all  with  frequent  aston¬ 
ishment  have  to  renew  our  acquaintance¬ 
ships  afresh.  l>earing  this  in  mind,  1 
am  certainly  very  charitable  at  this 
moment.  W.  C. 
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BT  ISIDOnS  O.  A8CHEB. 

Why  search  for  secrets  of  the  past. 

Piercing  tlic  earth  for  dusty  lore  ? 

What  boots  it  now  what  mammoth  forms 
Had  life  in  days  of  yore  ? 

But  cast  your  rapture  on  the  earth, 

Upon  the  miracles  at  your  feet, 

The  spiral  windings  of  the  grass, 

So  beautiful  and  sweet 

The  life  that  wakes  beneath  your  gaze 
Is  lovelier  than  the  ages'  dust. 

More  awe-inspiring  than  the  doubts 
Of  earth's  primeval  crust 

The  lucky  grass  doth  feel  her  tread. 

She  walks,  a  maiden  mystery, 

The  symbol  of  the  perfect  bloom 

That  in  the  fields  we  see. 

You  cannot  fathom  all  her  looks. 

The  archness  of  her  dimpling  smile ; 

Or  why  she  loiters  listlessly 

Upon  the  mossy  stile. 

Just  sixteen  transient,  happy  springs 
Have  lent  their  glow,  to  make  her  bright,  i 

To  crown  her  on  this  vernal  morn 

With  all  the  season's  light  I 

For  who  can  count  the  waves  of  grass. 
Where  lurking  sunbeams  bask  and  brood  ? 

Or  round  a  verse  with  every  charm 

Of  blushing  maidenhood  ? 

For  all  the  ravishing  warmth  and  bloom — 
The  glory  of  the  virgin  May, 
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Are  centred  in  a  joyous  face. 

Where  smiles  and  dimples  play. 

She  kens  not  much  of  learned  books. 

But  in  the  azure  of  her  eyes 
Is  beauty,  which  to  read  aright 

Is  far  beyond  the  wise. 

In  many  a  curve  and  many  a  wave 
Her  hair  rolls  wanton  to  the  wind ; 

Her  ways  are  touched  with  Nature's  grace, 
That  cannot  be  dcfinecL 

Anon,  she  listens  anxiously, 

To  hear  the  church  I)ell8’  welcome  sound. 
And  musing  waits,  and  taps  her  feet 
Upon  the  gras-sy  ground. 

She  kens  not  much  of  musty  tome.s. 

For  books,  like  men,  may  oft  deceive,' 
Her  knowle<^  lingers  in  a  phrase — 

To  love  and  to  believe. 

The  church  bells  chime  a  tone  of  praise. 
She  listens  with  enraptured  ears. 

As  clad  in  Sunday  gear,  unstained. 

Her  world  of  love  appears. 

She  cannot  heed  his  voice  uncouth. 

His  clumsy  gait,  his  dullard  face. 

For  love  has  throned  him  in  her  eyes 
With  majesty  and  grace. 

The  air  is  rich  with  clover  breath. 

The  spiral  grass  is  fair  to  see. 

The  joy  and  beauty  of  the  morn 

Do  bear  them  company. 

The  wind  has  lent  the  trees  a  voice. 

The  wild  birds  sing  with  Nature’s  art. 
And  all  the  vagrant  melodies 

Wake  echoes  in  the  heart 

And  richer,  purer  than  the  spray 
Of  clustering  blooms,  that  promise  fruit 
Is  every  hope  within  her  breast. 

Where  love  has  taken  root 

0  wondrous  power  of  human  love. 

That  draj)cs  the  world  with  loveliness ! 
And  tints  the  lowliest  life  with  light 
To  sanctify  and  bless. 

Her  voice  is  hushed  with  deep  content 
She  gives  her  hand  within  his  clasp. 

And  only  death  can  render  void 

Love's  symbol  in  that  grasp. 

^Yhat  boots  it  that  their  cares  are  mean  ?  ^ 
Can  riches  hallow  human  love. 

Or  strengthen  hope,  or  deepen  trust 

Or  faith,  or  goodness  prove  f 

They  press  the  golden  buttercups. 

Whose  tint  is  on  her  wavy  hair. 

And  all  the  fields  arc  gay  with  smiles. 

To  bless  the  constant  pair. 

Trip  lightly  o’er  the  spiral  grass. 

Walk  hand  in  hand  through  weal  and  woe^ 
S8 
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Though  years  have  gaps  of  weariness, 

And  mingled  shade  and  glow. 

Tread  briskly  through  the  fields  of  life, 
That  spread  before  you  joy  and  bloom. 
And  Love  shall  deck  wiih  Love’s  own  light 
•  Your  darkest  hour  of  gloom. 

— Bentley'i  Miscellany. 


Erangellcm]  Oirtst«adom. 

EARL  RUSSELL  ON  THE  MORAL  ELE¬ 
MENTS  OF  NATIONAL  LIFE. 

High  as  the  character  of  British  states¬ 
men  is,  we  are  not  often  called  by  one 
of  our  public  men  to  the  consideration 
of  questions  pertaining  to  the  more  ele¬ 
vated  regions  of  morals  and  philosophy. 
It  is  the  mistake  of  vulgar  minds  to  re¬ 
gard  all  questions  which  are  abstract  as 
unimportant,  and  to  conclude  that  all 
dealing  with  principles  must  be  unprac¬ 
tical  ;  but  the  mistake  is  so  common, 
that  it  required  an  exertion  of  that 
courage  for  which  Earl  Russell  is  famous 
to  lead  him  to  throw  out  for  public  dis¬ 
cussion  a  subject  so  far  beyond  the  range 
of  ordinary  speculation  as  that  which 
formed  the  principal  theme  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  him  the  other  day,  at 
Aberdeen,  in  his  capacity  of  Lord  Rec¬ 
tor  of  the  Al)erdeen  University.  “  Is 
there,”  asked  his  lordship,  “  any  law  or 
general  rule  by  which  the  decline  of 
states  is  governed  ?”  The  reply  afford¬ 
ed  in  his  address  is  not  so  definite  or 
precise  as  it  might  have  been  if  Earl 
Russell  had  not  been  under  the  necessity 
of  accommodating  himself  to  the  laws 
of  platform  oratory,  but  its  general 
import  is  sufficiently  clear,  and  is  highly 
suggestive  of  further  thought.  It  is 
from  no  necessity,  he  argues,  implanted 
in  the  nature  of  things  —  it  is  in  virtue 
of  no  mysterious  and  irresistible  ordi¬ 
nance  of  fate  —  that  nations  die  ;  the 
eflect  in  this,  as  in  other  provinces,  arises 
from  its  cause,  and  in  the  past  and  the 
present  we  may  see  in  operation  those 
agencies  or  influences  to  which  nations 
owe  their  decline  and  fall.  To  take  the 
case  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  behold 
despotism,  vice,  and  irretigion  conspiring 
to  the  overthrow  of  that  magnificent 
structure.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
tlie  tide  of  religious  earnestness  swelled 
up  throughout  western  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  energies  of  na- 
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tions  revived  and  the  vigor  of  youth  re¬ 
appeared.  We  understand  his  lordship, 
on  the  whole,  to  say  that,  while  many 
causes  contribute  to  national  decay,  those 
which  are  of  a  moral  or  religious  char¬ 
acter  are  more  pow’erful  than  any  other. 
The  national  conscience  and  the  national 
heart  are,  he  would  say,  the  main  seats 
of  national  vitality.  It  may  be  profit¬ 
able  to  carry  out,  in  one  or  two  direc¬ 
tions,  the  train  of  reflection  to  which 
Earl  Russell  introduces  us. 

First  of  all,  we  must  look  somewhat 
more  closely  into  the  initial  fact  on 
which  this  discussion  proceeds — the  fact, 
namely,  of  national  decay.  Earl  Rus¬ 
sell  casts  lightly  aside,  as  frivolous  or 
absurd,  the  idea  that  nations  are  subject 
to  an  inexorable  law  of  decline ;  but 
there  are,  we  should  think,  few  students 
of  history  on  whose  minds  this  idea,  or 
one  resembling  it,  has  not  been  borne 
home  with  melancholy  and  impressive 
weight.  Man  would  fain  exempt  him¬ 
self  from  the  sway  of  that  ordinance  of 
change  which  is  visibly  inscribed  on  the 
universe  around  him,  and  if  his  ingenuity 
is  never  exhausted  in  framing  devices  to 
shield  his  breast  from  the  thought  of 
)>ersonal  decay,  still  less  familiar  is  he 
generally  found  to  be  with  the  thought 
that  nations  too  have  their  youth  and 
manhood,  their  decrepitude  and  death. 
Yet,  when  we  look  down  the  vista  of 
age.s,  the  question  which  presses  itself 
on  our  notice  is,  not  whether  nations  de¬ 
cline  and  fall,  but  whether  any  form  of 
nation.al  life,  any  association  of  mankind 
in  social  and  political  union,  any  system 
of  polity  ami  civilization,  can  endure. 
Farms  of  civilization  have  Idoomed  out 
in  strength  and  splendor,  and  have  faded 
like  the  gi'ass  or  fallen  like  the  wave. 
“  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,”  we 
ask  with  the  poet,  “  where  are  they  ?  ” 
The  most  renowned  and  gloriotis  cities 
of  the  ancient  world,  what  are  they  now 
but  headstones  marking  the  graves  of 
nations  ?  The  traveller  sees,  rising  over 
the  desert  sand,,  or  gleaming  through 
softened  light  from  beneath  Italian  foli¬ 
age,  the  range  of  massive  and  stately 
pillars,  but  the  very  language  of  the  men 
who  fixed  their  bases  or  sculptured  their 
capitals  is  no  more.  What  form  of  .an¬ 
cient  civilization  continues  to  exist  ?  Not 
one.  It  may  occur  to  some  ©f  our  readers 
that  the  civilization  of  the  Hebrews  is  an 
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exception,  but  .1  second  thought  must  of  turmoil,  that  the  conquerors  and  law- 
reveal  that,  though  the  Jewish  race  makers  of  the  world  grovelled  into 
,  survives,  the  form  of  national  life  which  Sybarites  and  slaves.  Appalled  by  a 
flourished  of  old  in  the  green  valleys  of  difficulty  far  more  serious  than  Earl  Kus- 
Palestine,  and  had  its  central  point  in  sell  imagines,  the  student  of  history  is 
the  mountain  of  Zion,  has  passed  away  apt  to  turn  from  the  survey  of  the  past  in 
as  completely  as  that  of  Tyre  or  that  of  hopelessness  and  dismay,  .and  to  exclaim, 
Nineveh.  Others  may  remind  us  of  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  “  Aias !  nothing  will 
what  has  been  alleged  respecting  China,  continue.” 

and  bid  us  acknowledge  that  her  teem-  Lord  Russell  errs  in  classing  the  moral 
ing  millions  have  set  dec.ay  at  defiance,  causes  which  contribute  to  national  de- 
But  the  e.arly  periods  of  Chinese  history  cay  along  with  those  of  a  general  char- 
are  involved  in  obscurity  and  fable,  and  acter.  To  make  any  practical  progress 
the  civilization  of  China,  as  known  to  I  in  the  inquiry,  we  must  sign.alize  the 
the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  attests  I  former  as  standing  to  the  latter  in  the 
the  validity  of  the  genenal  law  by  its  !  relation  of  a  fountain  to  its  streams.  If 
profound  and,  to  all  appearance,  incura- 1  a  nation  is  morally  sound,  it  is  sound  in 
i)le  decrepitude.  If  the  law  of  national  all  respects,  but  if  this  taproot  of  the 
decline  and  fall  can  be  escaped,  the  national  tree  has  been  eaten  out,  the 
method  by  which  this  result  is  to  be  ob-  strength  fails  from  every  branch  and 
tained  remains  to  be  discovered.  The  from  every  leaf.  The  lights  of  culture 
rule  is  established  by  all  the  precedents  have  often  been  the  omens  of  national 
of  the  p.ast ;  for  an  exception  we  have  death ;  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire 
still  to  look.  This  it  is  which  gives  were  spinning  philosophical  theories,  and 
practical  and  startling  interest  to  the  in-  prosecuting  the  various  arts  of  loquacity, 
quiries  suggested  by  Earl  Russell.  Are  when  the  true  life  of  the  people  was  all 
we  sure  that  tcc  shall  not  bow  before  but  extinct ;  and  Roman  youth  flocked 
this  decree  of  mutation  —  this  terrible  to  the  universities  of  Greece  and  Egypt 
ordinance  by  which  empires  and  civiliza-  when  the  stremrth  of  the  Roman  Com- 
tions  vanish  like  the  architecture  of  the  monwe.alth  was  crumblimg  away.  Ilis- 
clouds  or  the  imagery  of  a  dream  ?  tory,  on  the  other  hand,  c.an  point  to  no 
Have  we  any  guarantee  that  the  height  I  people  which,  while  strong  in  faith,  in 
to  which  modern  civilization  has  attained  reverence,  in  truthfulness,  in  chastity,  in 
will  not  serve  merely  to  render  its  fall  frugality,  in  the  virtues  of  the  temple 
more  conspicuous  ?  Is  Christian  civiliza-  and  of  the  hearth,  hiis  sunk  into  atrophy 
tion  proof  against  those  influences  which  and  decline.  We  may  decide,  therefore, 
operated  fatally  upon  pagan  civilization?  that,  so  long  as  moral  energy  fails  not. 
These  questions  are  not  to  be  answered  the  life  of  the  nation  will  not  fail ;  and 
in  an  easy,  oflfhand  manner.  Ev'en  if  it  the  question  of  the  permanence  of  Chris- 
were  conceded — and  we  are  by  no  means  tian  civilization  will  resolve  itself  into 
sure  that  it  can  be  conceded — that  there  this  prior  question,  whether  Christian 
are  as  yet  no  symptoms  of  dec.ay  in  our  civiliziition  can  guarantee  moral  sound- 
national  life,  the  I'act  would  be  no  suffi-  ness  to  nations. 

cient  pledge  of  permanence.  The  fall  It  were  unfair  to  apply  to  Earl  Rus- 
of  nations  has  generally  been  as  sudden  sell’s  discourse  tests  which  it  was  not  in- 
as  it  was  irretrievable,  and  the  light  has  tended  to  bear ;  but  we  cannot  help  stat- 
apiieared  to  shine  with  the  greatest  ing  that  it  exhibits  one  defect  which 
s|)lendor  before  being  enveloped  in  night,  tends  greatly  to  diminish  its  practical 
Never  were  the  jioetry  and  the  statuary  value.  It  presents  religion  to  us  in  the 
of  Greece  more  beautiful  than  at  the  abstract,  the  word  being  applied  indif- 
time  when  Greek  genius  was  about  to  ferently  to  that  of  the  classic  nations  and 
sink  into  a  state  of  paralysis  from  which  to  that  which  we  know  as  Christians, 
it  has  not  yet  recovered.  It  was  when  But,  for  .all  practical  purposes,  the  reli- 
the  wisdom  and  valor  of  Rome  h.ad  gion  of  Greece  and  Rome  must  be  re¬ 
overpowered  all  nations,  and  when  we  garded  as  something  essentially  different 
might  have  expected  a  period  of  majes-  from  the  Christian  religion.  Paganism 
tic  repose  and  pacific  achievement  to  did  not  retain  its  hold  on  the  mind  of 
succeed  the  long  centuries  of  effort  and  1  nations,  and  the  virtues  over  which  it 
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exercised  a  precarious  gnardiaiisliip  were 
discarded  along  with  it ;  but  Paganism 
may  have  been  so  detective  as  to  compel 
the  advancing  human  mind  to  cast  it 
away,  and  as  to  render  this,  whatever  its 
results,  a  consummation  not  to  be  re¬ 
gretted.  Let  us  set  down  brieflv,  and 
almost  without  comment,  certain  of 
those  characteristics  which  mark  out 
Christianity  as  preeminently  fitted  to 
secure  the  national  life  against  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  decay. 

The  principle  of  Christian  virtue,  in 
the  first  place,  is  fundamentally  different 
from  that  of  ancient  ethics.  Ancient 
virtue  was  based  on  pride ;  the  root  of 
Christian  virtue  is  humility.  This  fun¬ 
damental  distinction  might  be  traced  in 
many  particulars.  Pride  is  self-asserting 
and  aggressive  —  its  law  is  conquest ; 
humility  is  just,  pacific,  contented  with 
its  own — its  law  is  growth.  Pride  courts 
display,  and  rejoices  in  the  splendors  of 
an  artificial  existence ;  humility  loves 
what  is  simple,  drinks  at  the  lowly 
wells,  reposes  peacefully  in  the  lap  of 
nature.  Hence  that  unweariable  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  beauties  of  the  external 
world  which  has  been  an  increasing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Christian  nations.  Hence, 
as  Baron  Humboldt,  in  his  Cosmos,  par¬ 
tially  acknowledges,  the  intimate  con¬ 
nection  between  Christianity  and  modern 
science.  Hence,  we  venture  to  add,  that 
wildness  and  distempered  haste  of  specu¬ 
lation  by  which  the  Darwins,  the  Hux¬ 
leys,  the  Pouchets,  seem  to  vie  in  their 
physical  researches  with  the  metaphysi¬ 
cal  visionaries  who  brought  speculation 
into  disrepute  during  the  last  generation 
in  Germany.  Science  has  not  yet  shown 
that  she  can  continue  in  health  and 
growth  apart  from  that  religion  which 
taught  Bacon  the  grand  lesson  of  his  phi¬ 
losophy — to  be  humble  and  childlike  in 
observing  and  interpreting  nature.  It 
is  in  its  essential  alliance  with  humility, 
also,  that  we  have  the  secret  of  that  kin¬ 
ship  which  has  ever  existed  between 
Christianity  and  the  household  joys  and 
virtues;  and  we  may  fearlessly  laydown 
the  proposition  that,  so  long  as  the  home 
is  sacred,  the  nation  is  safe. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  afforded 
by  Christianity  an  outlet  for  all  the 
healthful  energy  of  the  soul.  Every 
one  is  aware  how  human  activity  was 
cramped  under  the  systems  of  Paganism. 
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All  vocations,  except  one  or  two,  were 
proscribed ;  the  freeman  deemed  them 
unworthy  of  him,  and  they  were  left 
contemptuously  to  the  slave.  Christian¬ 
ity,  we  need  hardly  say,  approves  and 
honors  every  species  of  natural  and  up¬ 
right  industry,  thus  providing  against 
the  risk  that  any  part  of  the  national 
energies  should  be  consumed  with  sloth, 
or  should  corrupt  in  indolence,  or  should 
be  wasted  in  explosions  of  martial  en- 
ergy. 

Thirdly,  the  Christian  religion  pro¬ 
claims  the  brotherhood  of  mankind. 
There  are  some  who,  in  these  days  of 
reckless  assertion  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  tribes  and  nations  into  which  hu¬ 
manity  is  divided,  might  be  tempted  to 
disguise,  or  to  explain  away,  the  definite 
scriptural  statement  that  the  Almighty 
has  made  of  one  blood  all  men  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  the  w’ords  are 
plain  ;  and  while  we  entertain  jierfect 
confidence  that  science,  grown  to  matu¬ 
rity,  will  affirm  their  correctness,  we  have 
at  present  merely  to  call  attention  to  the 
obvious  fact,  that  they  leave  a  margin 
for  the  utmost  social  and  political  de¬ 
velopment  of  which  mankind  can  be 
even  conceived  to  be  cajiable.  Chris¬ 
tianity  excludes  no  one  from  the  sub¬ 
lime  ambition  of  becoming  like  unto 
Christ,  and  every  member  of  the  race  is 
thus  started  on  a  path  of  endless  ad¬ 
vancement. 

Lastly,  there  is  set  forth  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  revelation,  and  hedged  round  with 
tremendous  penalties,  a  faultless  moral 
law'.  The  benefit  residing  in  a  simple, 
comprehensive,  and  definite  standard  of 
duty,  applicable  at  once  to  men  an<l  na¬ 
tions,  like  the  ten  commandments  given 
by  God  on  Mount  Sinai,  is  incalculable. 
This  is  more  than  a  general  sympathy 
with,  or  commendation  of,  the  household 
virtues.  It  is  positive  and  precise  en¬ 
actment.  A  moment’s  reflection  ujion 
the  confusion  and  debasement  intro¬ 
duced  by  polytheism  into  every  concep¬ 
tion  of  moral  duty — upon  the  repetition, 
often  in  magnified  proportions,  of  all  hu¬ 
man  vice  in  the  synod  of  the  gods — upon 
the  bewilderment  with  which  an  inex¬ 
perienced  mind,  inclined  to  virtue,  must 
have  turned  from  one  to  another  among 
these  celestial  patrons  of  lust,  of  avarice, 
and  of  murder — will  convince  us  of  the 
infinite  advantage — for  the  progress  and 
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prosperity  of  nations — of  an  exact  moral  i 
co<le  like  that  given  by  God  to  Moses. 

These  are,  of  course,  but  points  of 
view  from  which  the  reader  must  survey 
for  himself  the  wide  field  of  evidence 
that  Christianity,  if  faithfully  accepted 
and  earnestly  obeyed,  must  preserve  the 
life  of  nations.  Hut  we  have  no  warrant 
either  from  Scripture  or  experience  to 
.affirm  that  nations  cannot  deprive  them¬ 
selves  of  the  benefits  of  Christianity,  and 
leave  both  it  and  the  civilization  of  which 
it  is  the  life-bre.ath  behind.  The  Jews 
were  once  in  possession  of  the  true  reli¬ 
gion,  but  they  are  so  no  longer,  and  their 
ancient  civilization  is  one  of  the  reminis¬ 
cences  of  history.  There  is  much  in  the 
present  state  of  European  society,  there 
18  much  even  among  ourselves,  to  warn 
us  that  the  moral  soundness  of  our  civil¬ 
ization  is  in  jeopardy.  That  simplicity 
of  taste  and  feeling  which  is  an  invariable 
accompaniment  of  n.atural  health  is  giv¬ 
ing  place  to  excitement,  restlessness,  in¬ 
ability  to  enjoy  natural  and  temperate 
pleasures.  There  is  a  general  lowering 
of  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  a  Divine 
Power,  a  diffusion  of  worldliness  in  aim 
and  temper,  a  return  of  the  true  pagan 
pride  which  makes  man  the  centre  of  the 
universe  and  exalts  him  above  God  him¬ 
self.  Reverence  and  humility  h.ave  been 
passing  away  ;  entertainment  is  regarded 
as  the  grand  end  of  existence ;  in  vast 
regions  of  French,  German,  and  Italian 
territory,  the  theatre  and  opera  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  Christian  temple, 
the  novel  has  supplanted  the  Bible,  god¬ 
less  toil  for  six  days  is  followed  up  by 
godless  amusement  on  the  seventh,  and 
universal  triviality  seems  to  be  ushering 
in  the  dance  of  death.  The  nations  are 
in  a  glow  of  intellectual  enlightenment, 
but  their  hearts  are  cold  ;  an  atmosphere 
of  feverish  excitement  broods  over  all 
lands ;  and  feelings  can  be  excited  only 
by  sensational  stimulants.  Such  is  a  cor¬ 
rect  description  of  continental  society; 
and  although,  owing  to  the  reverence 
still  subsisting  in  this  country  for  God’s 
Word,  we  are  as  yet  very  far  from  such 
a  state  of  things,  it  is  not  too  soon  for 
us  to  take  the  alarm,  and  to  recollect 
that  it  is  righteousness,  and  righteous¬ 
ness  alone,  that  exalteth  nations.  The 
religion  of  Christ  is  fitted  to  impart 
eternal  freshness  to  civilization,  but  the 
doom  of  nations  will  be  only  the  more 


terrible  if  the  Divine  simplicity  of  its 
teaching  is  scorned.  P.  B. 
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BT  ROSSKEl'W  ST.  HILAIRE,  PROrKSSOR  AT  TKR 
SORBO.TXB,  PARIS. 

Tiir  siege  of  Malta  was  the  last  serions 
danger  with  which  the  Turks  menaced 
Christendom.  The  fortunes  of  Islam 
were  suddenly  arrested  before  the  cour¬ 
age  of  a  handful  of  Christians,  betrayed 
by  the  Europe  they  had  saved.  On  the 
day  when  that  empire,  founded  upon 
conquest,  ceased  to  grow,  its  decline  be¬ 
gan.  Selim  II.,  the  unworthy  successor 
of  the  great  Soliman,  had  inherited  from 
his  father  only  his  love  of  conquest ;  he 
failed  equally  in  perseverance,  courage, 
and  military  talent,  and,  not  wise  enough 
in  governing  to  appoint  a  vizier  more 
worthy  of  the  throne  than  himself, 
Selim,  instead  of  enlarging  the  conquests 
of  his  father,  was  unable  even  to  main¬ 
tain  them. 

The  decline  of  Venice  was  almost  as 
rapid  as  that  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Since  her  selfish  policy  had  reunited  Eu¬ 
rope  ag.ainst  her  in  the  League  of  Cam- 
bray,  Venice  had  been  unable  to  retrieve 
her  losses.  The  vanguard  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  in  the  East,  she  was  always 
the  first  enemy  whom  the  Turks  encoun¬ 
tered  upon  the  ^Mediterranean,  and  each 
peace  concluded  with  them  cost  her  one 
of  her  ancient  conquests.  Selim,  from 
the  seclusion  of  his  harem,  aspired  at 
this  time  to  the  possession  of  Cyprus, 
the  richest,  most  distant,  and  most 
threatened  of  the  possessions  of  Venice  ; 
and  indeed,  if  nature  and  geography  had 
been  consulted  in  the  capricious  bound¬ 
aries  of  empires,  Cyprus  should  have 
belonged  to  the  masters  of  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  not  to  a  city  hidden 
like  Venice  at  the  extremity  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  two  hundred  leagues  distant  from 
her  colony. 

During  a  peace  of  thirty  years,  pur¬ 
chased  from  Turkey  by  the  most  shame¬ 
ful  sacrifices,  the  republic  had  slept  in 
an  ignoble  security,  no  longer  guarding 
her  possessions  in  the  Levant.  The 
ramparts  of  her  fortresses  were  crumb- 


*  Translated  for  Tiir  Eclectio  from  the  Rewt 
Chritienne,  Nov.  16,  1864. 
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ling,  their  garrisons  reduced.  The  rapa¬ 
cious  and  indolent  government  oppressed 
instead  of  defending  its  subjects.  So 
when  Selim,  who  inherited  his  father’s 
ambition  without  his  genius,  demanded 
of  the  republic  that  Cyprus  should  be 
given  into  his  possession,  there  was  great 
confusion  in  the  councils  of  Venice. 
However,  her  old  energy  at  last  revived ; 
the  effort  was  in  proportion  to  the  danger. 
Cyprus  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence. 
A  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
galleys  was  equipped  with  a  rapidity 
which  recalled  the  best  times  of  the  re- 
ublic.  But  the  League  of  Canibray 
ad  taught  Venice  that  she  could  neither 
defy  Europe,  nor  do  without  her  in  re¬ 
sisting  the  Turks.  She  addressed  all  the 
continental  powers  interested  like  her¬ 
self  in  the  conflict.  Two  alone,  Philip 
II.  and  Pius  V.,  responded  to  her  ap¬ 
peal.  This  inquisitor  pope,  the  personi¬ 
fication  of  the  genius  of  the  Dominicans, 
attained  in  these  circumstances  the 
height  of  his  mission.  He  apprehended 
the  danger  to  Catholicism  and  to  Europe, 
and  his  voice  was  raised  to  preach  a 
crusade  for  the  imperilled  Christendom. 
But  the  days  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and 
of  Urban  H.  were  passed.  The  poten¬ 
tates  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
busied  only  with  their  private  quarrels, 
and  none  of  them  but  Spain  responded 
to  his  appeal. 

The  Nuncio  of  the  Pope  found  Philip 
H.  at  Seville,  in  the  midst  of  his  mar-  j 
riage  festivities.  His  ministers  were 
little  inclined  to  an  alliance  with  Venice, 
but  Philip,  rising  above  the  narrow  cal¬ 
culations  of  selfishness,  saw  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Christianity  were  his  own.  j 
He  understood  that  in  order  to  preserve 
his  African  colonies,  he  must  defend 
those  of  Venice,  the  vanguard  of  Spain 
in  the  waters  of  the  Levant.  At  this 
decisive  moment,  second  to  no  other  in 
his  reign,  the  faults  of  Philip  vanished  : 
nb  more  indecision — no  more  tardiness. 
He  understood  the  danger  ;  he  saw  the  i 
remedy.  The  holy  Faith  is  in  peril,  all  ' 
other  considerations  fade  before  this.  He 
will  stake  all  Spain  and  lose  it  without 
hesitation  and  without  regret,  as  he 
has  already  lost  half  the  Netherlands. 
Against  the  advice  of  his  council,  with 
an  exhausted  treasury,  a  fleet  scattered 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  terrible  { 
war  of  Flanders  on  his  hands,  he  does 
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not  hesitate.  In  the  face  of  the  equivocal 
attitude  of  I" ranee,  the  old  ally  of  Tur¬ 
key  ;  in  the  face  of  England,  watching 
for  his  faults  in  order  to  profit  by  them, 
he  sent  back  the  Nuncio  with  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  assistance,  which  should  be  worthy 
of  the  greatness  of  Spain  and  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  danger. 

At  the  end  of  August  a  fleet  of  fifty 
galleys,  commanded  by  Giovanni  Doria, 
joined  in  the  Sicilian  W’aters  twelve  gal¬ 
leys  of  the  Holy  Father,  commanded  by 
Colonna,  and  then  proceeded  to  Candisi, 
to  meet  the  Venetian  squadron  of  the 
Admiral  Zanni.  But  the  Turks  had 
made  better  speed  than  the  Christians, 
and  had  already  disembarked  at  Cyprus. 
Nicosia  had  been  taken  and  sacked, 
while  the  allies  were  debating  their  plan 
of  operations.  Bitter  recriminations 
passed  between  the  three  leaders,  each 
of  whom  wished  to  make  the  other  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  reverse.  At  last  the 
three  fleets  separated  without  firing  a 
gun.  Venice  undertook  private  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Turks,  and  prepared  her¬ 
self  to  make  peace  at  the  expense  of  her 
allies.  But  Pius  V.,  with  an  heroic  j»er- 
severance,  was  able  to  restore  Venice  to 
a  sense  of  her  duties  and  of  her  true  in¬ 
terests,  which  were  also  those  of  Chris- 
j  tendom.  He  brought  together  at  Borne 
the  representatives  of  Spain  and  of  the 
republic,  and  re-formed  the  League,  en¬ 
larged  in  spirit  and  aim.  The  selfish 
j  policy  of  Venice  would  have  stopped  at 
I  defending  her  conquests  in  the  East,  but 
Spain  protested  on  account  of  her  African 
I  possessions.  Pius  V.,  ruling  the  debate 
I  from  the  height  of  bis  disinterestedness, 

I  at  length  pronounced  the  League  a  per¬ 
manent  one,  to  be  directed  against  the 
Turks  wherever  there  was  an  inch  of 
Christian  ground  to  be  defended.  The 
total  contingent  to  be  furnished  by  the 
allies  was  fixed  at  two  hundred  galleys, 
a  hundred  transports,  fifty  thousand  in¬ 
fantry,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German, 

I  and  forty-five  hundred  cavalry,  with  ar¬ 
tillery  in  proportion. 

Every  year,  on  the  first  of  April,  the 
fleet  and  army  of  the  League  must  be 
ready  to  sail ;  an  impracticable  condi- 
j  tion,  more  creditable  to  the  pontitt’’8  good 
I  intentions  than  to  his  sagacity,  for  to 
I  Venice  alone  the  war  with  the  Turks  was 
{  aquestiou  of  life  or  death.  But  before  im- 
;  posing  upon  Spain  such  an  annual  charge, 
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Philip  had  to  finish  hia  work  in  the 
Netherlands,  so  as  afterwards  to  unite 
all  his  forces  ajjainst  the  enemies  of 
Christendom.  Of  the  whole  expense 
Spain  was  to  pay  three  sixths,  Venice 
two,  and  the  Pope  one.  Spain  was 
thus,  if  not  the  most  interested  party  in 
the  enterprise,  at  least  the  one  which 
had  the  most  at  stake,  and  her  voice  was 
to  preponderate.  Thus  the  question  of 
the  commander-in  chief  was  settled  in 
her  favor,  notwithstanding  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  Venice.  The  charge  of  con¬ 
ducting  this  formidable  armament  w'as 
confided  to  Don  John  of  Austria.  The 
three  powers  w’ere  to  divide  the  spoils  i 
of  the  Turks  in  proportion  to  their  con-  j 
tingent,  except  that  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  j 
Tripoli  were  reserved  for  the  King  of 
Spain.  Xo  one  of  the  allies  bad  the 
right  to  treat  with  the  enemy  without 
the  consent  of  the  others.  Finally,  the 
right  of  acceding  to  the  League  at  a  fu¬ 
ture  day  was  reserved  to  the  emperor, 
apd  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Portu¬ 
gal.* 

The  treaty,  ratified  on  the  25th  of 
May,  W’as  solemnly  proclaimed  at  Rome  | 
in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and  the  two  pen-  j 
insulas  prepared  for  the  contest.  The  ! 
Porte  united  all  its  forces  in  order  to  ; 
face  the  danger  by  a  supreme  effort.  All  | 
the  jjow’ers  on  the  African  coast,  exposed  | 
to  the  same  danger,  were  invited  to  j 
make  the  same  resistance.  A  fleet,  i 
more  powerful  than  that  of  the  previous  ; 
year,  was  equipped  with  unheard-of  ra-  j 
pidity,  and,  under  the  orders  of  Ali ! 
Pacha,  it  had  sailed  for  Candia  before 
the  forces  of  the  Christians  were  ready  , 
for  sea.  Uluch-Ali,  the  Calabrian  rene*  | 
gade,  whom  a  caprice  of  fortune  had  ; 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Algiers, 
steered  with  the  African  contingent  to- , 
w'ards  the  Adriatic,  intending  thus  to  ' 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  territory,  : 
and  divert  it  from  Cyprus  and  the  Ori- , 
ental  seas. 


•  Don  Cayetano  Rosell,  in  liis  complete  and  [ 
learned  IHittoria  del  Combate  Naval  de  l^epanto,  a  ; 
work  which  wn^  unanimously  crowned  in  1863  bv  ‘ 
the  lloyal  Academy  of  History  in  Madrid,  (1  vol. 
octavo,)  gives,  page  180,  the  Latin  text  of  this  i 
treaty,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Academy.  The  only  fault  which  one  can  find  with  : 
the  author  is  one  which  belongs  to  almost  every 
Spanish  author,  that  of  a  blind  partiality  for  his 
country. 


Meanwhile  the  allies  had  not  lost  time. 
Venice,  dissatisfied  with  her  admiral,  re¬ 
placed  him  by  Veniero,  one  of  her  best 
sailors.  The  Venetian  fleet  was  first 
ready,  although  at  the  expense  of  the 
quality  of  its  sailors.  A  detachment  of 
the  fleet  was  sent  wdth  provisions  and 
sixteen  hundred  men  to  Famagusta,  in 
Cyprus,  although  Turkish  galleys  were 
guarding  the  coast.  The  remainder  of 
the  Venetian  forces  arrived  about  the 
end  of  July  at  Messina,  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  allied  fleets.  Pius 
V.,  devoured  by  holy  zeal,  had  dis- 
j)atched  two  of  his  cardinals  to  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the  King  of  France,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  declined  taking  any  part  in  the 
enterprise.  The  nephew  of  the  Holy 
Father,  Cardinal  Alessandri,  was  sent 
to  Spain  ;  Philip  received  him  with  the 
honors  duo  to  crowned  heads,  and  talked 
with  him  bat  in  hand.  The  Holy  See 
replenished  with  the  huU  of  the  crusade, 
and  with  the  revenues  of  the  Sj)ani8h 
church,  the  empty  coflers  of  Philip. 
Thence  the  legate  passed  into  Portugal, 
where  he  was  by  no  means  so  happy  as 
in  Spain,  for  a  secret  rivalry  has  always 
prevented  a  community  of  action  in 
these  two  countries,  brought  together, 
though  not  united,  in  the  same  peninsula. 
Ry  a  tacit  agreement,  like  that  which 
long  existed  between  Rome  and  Car¬ 
thage,  one  has  taken  the  land  and  the 
other  the  sea,  and  they  have  escaped 
conflicts  only  by  keeping  out  of  each 
other’s  way. 

An  all-absorbing  activity  soon  reigned 
in  the  ports  ofthe  two  peninsulas,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Spanish  pos¬ 
sessions,  from  Cadiz  to  Messina.  Fleets 
seemed  eveywhere  to  spring  out  of  the 
sea,  and  armies  from  the  earth.  In  the 
course  of  one  summer  ninety  war-galleys 
and  as  many  transports  were  built, 
equipped,  and  ready  for  sea.  The  elite  of 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  veterans  were 
brought  from  Lombardy  and  N aples.  A 
corps  of  three  thousand  infantry  was 
raised  in  Germany.  In  Spain  there  was 
no  need  of  enrolment ;  volunteers  offered 
themselves  in  crowds  for  this  expedition, 
the  first,  since  those  of  Tunis  and  Algiers, 
which  had  stirred  the  pulse  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Young  men  of  the  first  families 
thought  it  an  honor  to  serve  under  a 
leader  who  was  even  more  popular  than 
the  crusade  itself.  The  uuml^r  of  fifty 
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thonMnd  soldiero,  stipulated  by  the  Act 
of  Union,  was  judged  to  be  too  great, 
and  reduced  to  thirty  thousand.  Of  this 
number  Spain  alone  furnished  eighteen 
thousand ;  she  could  easily  have  raised 
twice  as  many.  Toward  the  end  of 
June,  Don  Juan,  after  having  traversed 
the  peninsula  w’ith  a  splendid  cortege^ 
like  one  of  the  crusade  kings  of  the  mid* 
die  ages,  embarked  at  Barcelona  with 
thirty  galleys,  and  in  August,  after  hav¬ 
ing  touched  at  Genoa,  he  cast  anchor  in 
the  bay  of  Naples.  The  Viceroy  Gran- 
velle  paid  him  the  honors  of  that  poetic 
city,  which  was  eager  to  see  the  last  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  He 
there  found  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Bazan, 
one  of  the  illustrious  names  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  marine.  Detained  at  Naples  by  con¬ 
trary  winds,  he  there  received  from  the 
Holy  Father  an  oriflamme,  destined  to 
lead  the  crusaders  to  battle.  At  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  and  from  the  hands  of 
a  cardinal,  Don  Juan  received  with  the 
holy  banner  the  baton  of  generalissimo 
of  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  League. 

On  the  25th  of  August  the  Spanish 
squadron  and  its  young  admiral  reached 
Messina,  the  centre  of  the  immense 
movement  which  embraced  all  the  coasts 
of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  Venetian  fleet 
and  the  galleys  of  the  Holy  Father  there 
awaited  his  arrival.  His  reception  was 
even  more  brilliant  and  the  festivities 
more  sumptuous  than  at  Naples.  The 
sight  of  this  immense  fleet,  thus  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  threshold  of  the  East,  must 
have  thrilled  with  proud  joy  the  soul  of 
him  who  was  to  be  its  commander.  The 
whole  number  amounted  to  two  hundred 
war  galleys  and  more  than  a  hundred 
transports.  Venice  alone  had  furnished 
one  hundred  and  six  galleys  and  more 
than  six  galeazze^  heavy  vessels  of  war 
carrying  as  many  as  sixty  cannon.  The 
Spanish  galleys  were  only  eighty  in  num¬ 
ber,  but  far  superior  to  those  of  v" enice  in 
the  number  and  quality  of  their  marines, 
for  six  thousand  Spanish  or  Italian  sailors 
were  requisite  to  All  up  the  vacancies  in 
the  Venetian  crews.  Eight  thousand 
men — soldiers,  sailors,  and  rowers — were 
embarked  upon  this  the  most  formidable 
fleet  which  Christendom  had  ever  raised. 
A  Nuncio  of  the  Pope  brought  to  the 
armada,  after  a  jubilee  and  a  fast  of 
three  days^  plenary  indulgence  and  re¬ 


mission  of  ail  sins.  At  length,  on  the 
17th  of  September,  several  days  be¬ 
fore  the  equinox,  the  squadron  set  sail, 
bearing  with  it  the  prayers  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  heiirts.  The  Nuncio,  standing  upon 
the  mole,  bestowed  the  Pontifical  bene¬ 
diction  upon  each  of  the  three  hundred 
ships,  as  they  defiled  before  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Algerine  fleet 
was  sowing  terror  upon  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Ad  riatic.  V enice,  afi  right¬ 
ed,  was  expecting  to  see  the  standard  of 
the  (h’escent  floating  in  her  lagunes ;  but 
LTluch-Ali,  informed  of  the  sailing  of  the 
Christian  fleet,  was  afraid  of  being  shut 
up  in  the  Adriatic,  and  hastened  to  join 
the  rest  of  the  squadron  at  Corfu.  The 
Turkish  admiral,  having  united  all  his 
forces,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  galleys  besides  the  transports,  an¬ 
chored  this  immense  fleet  east  of  the  Isl¬ 
and  of  Ceph-aloni.*!,  near  the  entr.ance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Patras,  which  separates  the 
Morea  from  AcJirnania.  Nearly  oppo¬ 
site  Patras,  on  the  northern  shore,  is  thp 
little  town  of  Lepanto,  famous,  like 
Actium,  for  having  seen,  one  the  empire 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  other  that  of 
the  world,  lost  or  gained  under  its  walls. 
The  gulf,  which  in  the  vicinity  of  Lepanto 
is  very  narrow,  suddenly  widens  at  the 
eastward,  and  extends  into  the  land  as 
far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which 
separates  the  Ionian  Sea  from  the  Archi¬ 
pelago.  This  second  gulf,  deeper  and 
larger  than  that  of  Patras,  is  called  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto.  The  little  town  of 
two  thousand  inhabitants  has  given  its 
name,  one  knows  not  why,  to  the  victory 
gained  far  from  its  walls.  The  Ottoman 
admiral,  by  thus  placing  himself  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf,  was  cut  olf  in  case 
of  defeat  from  all  means  of  retreat. 

The  Christian  squadron  steered  at  first 
toward  Corfu,  where  smoking  ruins  and 
devasUited  lands  showed  traces  of  the 
enemy  they  sought.  They  soon  learned 
the  position  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which 
8eeme<i  bent  u|X)n  waiting  for  them,  and 
Don  Juan  convoked  his  council  of  war. 
Doria  did  not  think  it  best  to  attack  an 
enemy  of  superior  force,  and  who  ap¬ 
parently  desired  the  contest.  He  ad¬ 
vised  an  attack  upon  Navarino  in  order 
to  draw  the  Turks  out  of  the  gulf ;  but 
Don  Juan  insisted  upon  the  advantage 
of  a  position  which  would  entrap  the 
enemy  like  a  fox  in  the  snare  into  which 
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he  had  ran.  Santa  Cruz,  Reonesena, 
Barberigo,  Colonna,  Alexander  Farnese, 
the  young  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had 
come  to  learn  the  great  art  of  war  from 
his  uncle,  Don  Juan,  all  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  their  general.  It  was  decid- 
e<l  to  make  an  attack  as  soon  as  the  whole 
Christian  fleet  should  be  assembled. 

On  the  30th  of  September  Don  Juan 
reviewed  his  squadron.  Grave  dissen¬ 
sions  had  broken  out  between  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief  and  the  Venetian  admiral, 
Veniero,  who  had  put  to  death  without 
trial  a  Homan  oflicer  on  board  one  of 
the  Venetian  galleys,  but  all  was  for¬ 
gotten  in  view  of  tlie  enemy ;  each  man 
thought  only  of  valiantly  doing  his  duty. 
At  this  moment  came  the  bad  news  of 
the  capture  of  Famagusta  by  the  Turks, 
insuring  to  them  the  possession  of  the 
whole  Island  of  Cyprus.  The  besieged, 
after  an  heroic  resistance,  obtained  an 
honorable  capitulation.  Miistapha,  the 
same  who  commanded  at  the  siege  of 
Malta,  had  entrapped  the  old  Venetian 
general  liragadino,  under  pretext  of 
treating  with  him,  and  flayed  him  alive. 
Ilis  skin  was  then  stutted  with  straw, 
and  fastened  to  the  prow  of  the  ship  of 
the  fierce  Mustapha,  as  a  terrible  warn¬ 
ing  to  all  who  should  dare  resist  the 
arms  of  its  master.  But  this  news,  far 
from  abating  the  courage  of  the  allies, 
especially  exasperated  the  Venetians, 
who  were  impatient  to  come  to  blows 
with  their  implacable  enemies. 

On  the  3d  of  October  the  fleet  set 
sail.  The  wind  was  contrary,  and  it 
was  only  on  Sunday,  the  9th,  before 
daylight,  that  it  anchored  near  the  Cur- 
zolari,  a  group  of  desolate  islands  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  on  the 
north.  Soon  after  the  sun  rose  glorious¬ 
ly,  to  shine  upon  one  of  the  grandest 
scenes  of  carnage  it  has  ever  witnessed. 
As  each  vessel  entered  the  gulf,  all  eyes 
looked  forward  as  far  as  they  could 
reach  in  search  of  the  enemy ;  but  the 
sea  was  as  deserted  as  its  coasts,  and 
they  began  to  question  whether  the 
Turks,  to  avoid  the  combat,  had  not 
buried  themselves  in  the  depths  of  the 
gulf.  But  soon  the  look-out  on  the  ad¬ 
miral-galley,  La  Heal,  made  signals  of 
the  Ottoman  fleet,  and  a  long  cry  of 

j’oy  escaped  from  every  breast.  Don 
nan  ordered  the  standard  of  the  Holy 
Father  to  be  hoisted  to  the  head  of  his 


foremast,  and  a  peal  of  thunder,  repeat- 
;  ed  by  all  the  echoes  of  the  coast,  gave 
j  the  signal  of  battle  to  the  squadron. 

I  The  Ottoman  fleet  was  just  leaving 
Lepanto.  The  numlier  of  men  it  carried 
'  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  one  hun- 
j  dred  and  twenty  thousand — an  incredi¬ 
ble  figure,  if  we  did  not  know  to  what 
I  a  degree  the  Mussulman  corsairs  crowd¬ 
ed  their  vessels.  The  rowers  were  al¬ 
most  all  Christi.ans,  condemned,  like  the 
Turkish  rowers  on  the  Christian  vessels, 

I  to  serve  against  their  countrymen,  and 
to  help  their  enemies  to  victory.  The 
galleys  were  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
in  number,  several  having  as  many  as 
thirty  banks  of  rowers.  The  Christian 
fleet  was  not  yet  wholly  in  sight.  One 
of  the  Mussulman  chiefs,  disguised  as 
a  fisherman,  was  daring  enough  to  go  in 
a  small  boat  and  make  a  reconnoissance. 
lie  made  a  report  to  the  Ottoman  ad¬ 
miral  which  completely  deceived  him 
as  to  the  forces  of  the  Christians.  Ali 
believed  them  to  be  less  numerous  than 
they  re.ally  were,  and,  trusting  fully  in 
the  strength  and  agility  of  his  own  gal¬ 
leys,  he  advanced  without  hesitation, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  lieutenants, 
to  the  front  of  the  enemy. 

All  the  allied  commanders  had  met 
for  consultation  on  the  admiral-galley. 
The  more  prudent  hesitated  to  attack 
an  enemy  superior  in  numbers  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  advantage  of  wind  and  position. 
“The  hour  for  consultation  is  past,  that 
of  fighting  has  come,”  cried  the  heroic 
Don  .Juan,  and  everything  was  prepared 
for  the  combat.  The  order  of  battle 
was  arranged  by  the  young  admiral.  The 
front  extended  three  miles,  or  a  marine 
league  of  more  than  five  kilometres. 
At  the  right  wing,  toward  the  south, 
was  Admiral  Doria,  with  sixty -four 
Spanish  galleys.  The  centre,  or  hutaUle^ 
in  the  inilitarv  language  of  the  time, 
was  occupied  by  Don  Juan,  with  sixty- 
four  S])anish,  Roman,  and  Venetian 
galleys.  The  admiral-galley  La  Realy 
attracted  all  eyes  by  the  height  of  its 
quarter-deck,  its  massive  construction, 
and  rich  adornments.  The  left  wing,  at 
the  north,  toward  the  coast  of  Acarna- 
nia,  was  held  by  Barberigo,  second  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Venetian  galleys.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  reserve  of  thirty  -  five  galleys, 
commanded  by  Santa  Cruz,  was  placed 
at  the  rear  of  the  centre,  with  orders  to 
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go  wherever  it  shouhl  be  needed  to  for¬ 
ward  the  sucoesB  of  the  combat. 

The  Ottoman  squadron  had,  at  first, 
taken  its  accustomed  order  of  battle,  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  to  surround  what 
it  supposed  to  be  a  less  numerous  ene¬ 
my.  But  seeing  his  error,  and  the  wise 
arrangements  of  the  Christians,  the  ad¬ 
miral  changed  his  own,  dividing  his 
squadron  into  three  corps ;  in  the  centre 
the  admiral  -  galley,  fronting  the  Ileal 
of  Don  Juan  ;  on  the  right  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  commanded  by  their  viceroy. 
Sirocco ;  and  on  the  left  the  Algerians, 
under  their  Dey,  Uluch-Ali.  The  admi¬ 
ral,  Ali  Pacha,  as  an  incitenrent  to  the 
Christians  who  rowed  his  galleys,  ])rom- 
ised  them  their  liberty  if  they  did  their 
duty  well. 

It  was  now  noon.  The  sun,  which 
till  now  had  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Christians,  began  to  change,  gilding  the 
waters,  soon  to  be  stained  with  blood. 
The  wind,  which  at  first  was  against  the 
allies,  had  become  favorable.  Don  J uan 
had  given  orders  to  his  captains,  before 
they  returned  to  their  ships,  to  select 
each  one  an  enemy,  to  fa.sten  himself 
upon  it,  board  it,  and  not  leave  it  till  it 
was  disabled,  captured,  or  sunk.  He 
himself,  in  a  light  advice -boat,  ran 
through  his  line-of-battle,  encouraging 
his  soldiers  by  voice  and  gestures.  On 
both  sides  all  were  ready ;  a  cannon, 
fired  by  the  Turkish  admiral  -  galley, 
and  answered  by  the  Christian,  gave  the 
signal  ex|)ected  by  all  with  feverish  im¬ 
patience. 

Soon  the  space  between  the  two  fleets 
grew  narrow,  the  sea  disappeared  under 
this  double  swarm  of  vessels  sailing 
silently  toward  each  other,  like  two  bat¬ 
talions  of  clouds  from  opposite  quarters 
of  the  sky,  before  their  shock  of  thun¬ 
der.  When  they  came  within  shot,  im¬ 
mediately  their  whole  line  was  covered 
with  fire  and  smoke,  and  the  cannonade 
o|>ened.  A  fearful  shout  from  a  hundred 
thousand  voices  woke  the  echoes  of  the 
shores,  and  rose  above  even  the  noise 
of  the  artillery.  The  silence  of  the 
Christian  fleet  was  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  savage  cries — the  w'ar  signal 
of  all  barbarous  races.  The  general-in- 
ohief,  upon  his  quarter-deck,  attracted 
all  eyes  by  the  splendor  of  his  armor. 

la  response  to  this  war-cry  he  knelt 
down,  and,  with  his  eyes  raised  toward 
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heaven,  he  invoked  upon  his  fleet  the 
benediction  of  the  god  of  armies.  With 
an  instinctive  movement  every  knee  bent 
at  the  same  moment  with  his  ;  each  one 
prayed,  humbled  himself  before  God, 
then  rose,  determined  to  conquer  or  die. 

When  the  Turkish  squadron  came 
within  range  of  the  galeazze^  which 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  line-of  bat¬ 
tle,  the  fire  from  these  floating  citadels 
was  so  terrible  and  so  well  -  directed 
that  two  Turkish  galleys  were  sunk, 
several  others  disabled,  and  the  line 
thrown  into  confusion.  But  meanwhile 
Ali,  with  a  sailor’s  eye,  had  discovered 
that  at  the  left  wing  of  the  Christians 
were  the  Venetian  galleys,  inferior  in 
armament  to  those  of  Spain  and  the 
Western  seas,  lie  ordered  his  Egyjv 
tians  to  attack  them  first,  and  there  the 
battle  began.  The  Venetian  squadron, 
unable  to  make  soundings,  had  kept  at 
a  distarice  from  the  coast.  By  a  bold 
and  skilful  manoeuvre,  the  Egyptian  ad¬ 
miral,  familiar  with  the  waters,  passed 
with  a  part  of  his  ships  between  the 
Venetians  and  the  land.  Barberigo, 
although  sus]>ecting  his  design,  was  un¬ 
able  to  thwart  it.  Thus  the  Venetians 
were  placed  between  two  fires,  but  nev¬ 
ertheless  they  faced  the  danger  with 
desperate  courage.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  thick  of  the  hail  of  arrows  and  balls 
showered  upon  them  by  the  enemy,  the 
brave  Barberigo,  who  was  at  the  stern 
of  his  galley,  liad  his  eye  pierced  by  an 
arrow.  lie  was  carried  to  his  cabin, 
and  died  two  days  after ;  his  last  mo¬ 
ments,  however,  consoled  by  the  success 
of  the  Christian  arms.  Though  depriv¬ 
ed  of  their  valiant  chief,  the  Venetians 
no  less  continued  to  fight,  and  at  this 
point  victory  was  for  a  time  uncertain. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  ma- 
ncEuvre  of  the  Egyptian  viceroy,  Uluch- 
Ali,  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Turks,  atr 
tempted  in  his  turn  to  flank  Doria  and 
the  Genoese,  so  us  to  attack  their  rear. 
Suspecting  this  project,  Doria  detached 
himself  from  his  line  to  stop  his  way. 
The  Turks  mistook  his  movement  for 
flight,  and  grew  bolder.  Don  Juan, 
uneasy  at  seeing  his  front  exposed,  matle 
signals  to  Doria  not  to  depart,  lest  his 
left  flunk  should  be  uncovered.  Tiio 
young  geueral-in-chief  had  well  discern¬ 
ed  tlie  danger.  The  eagle  eye  of  Uluch- 
Ali  perceived  tlie  void  lell  by  Doria 
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ill  his  line-of-battle.  Instantly  the  bold 
corsair  turned  his  galleys,  and  threw 
them  into  the  space  left  by  the  Genoese 
Ijetw'een  themselves  and  the  centre.  The 
Maltese  admiral -galley,  the  terror  of 
corsairs,  was  there.  The  Prior  Justin- 
iani,  who  commanded  her,  after  an  ob¬ 
stinate  resistance,  fell,  pierced  with  five 
arrows,  but  still  living,  among  the  heaps 
of  the  dead  and  wounded.  The  Dey 
of  Algiers  returned  to  his  companions 
with  the  admiral-galley  and  the  captive 
prior,  trailing  the  standard  of  the  lieli- 
gion,  which  had  seen  so  many  Turks 
and  Algerians  flee  before  her. 

Let  us  now  observe  what  is  passing 
in  the  centre.  As  he  saw  the  Ottoman 
forces  approach,  led  by  the  admiral  and 
the  admiral-galley,  Don  Juan  in  his  ex¬ 
citement  rushed  toward  him.  The 
shock  was  terrible;  the  prow  of  the 
Turkish  galley  pierced  the  side  of  the 
Christian  galley  to  the  fourth  bank  of 
rowers.  The  Spanish  artillery,  better 
manned,  made  frightful  ravage  among 
the  ranks  of  Turks  crowded  upon  the 
deck.  liut  a  lighter  ship  had  followed 
the  admiral-galley  with  a  reinforcement 
of  two  hundred  janissaries,  who  gradual¬ 
ly  filled  the  vacancies  made  by  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fire.  The  combat  lasted  thus  for 
more  than  an  hour,  w'ilh  equal  fury  on 
both  sides,  and  doubtful  success.  Soon 
the  whole  line-of-battle  was  engaged  in 
a  general  mtlke.  While  the  two  admiral- 
galleys  fought,  clinging  to  each  other 
like  two  wrestlers  unable  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  this  mortal  embrace,  Colon- 
na  and  V'eniero,  Romans  and  Venetians, 
hastened  to  the  aid  of  Don  Juan.  At 
this  central  point  of  the  battle  the  en¬ 
gagement  was  most  furious.  Through 
the  whole  length  of  the  line,  more  than 
a  lea|!;ue,  the  two  scjuadrons  were  so  in¬ 
termixed  that  nothing  could  be  distin¬ 
guished  under  the  immense  veil  of 
smoko  which  covered  them.  The  ear 
could  perceive  nothing  in  the  midst  of 
this  incessant  crash  of  thundering  artil¬ 
lery,  breaking  masts,  torn  timbers,  and 
cries  of  the  fighting  and  the  dying.* 


•  The  anthoritiofl  for  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
are:  Torres  y  A{|piilera,  CVonira,  71;  I’aruta, 
Guerra  di  Cipro,  p.  166;  tlabrera,  Hitt,  de  Felipe 
II.,  p.  688 ;  Vanderhaniioen,  DonJwin  de  Auelria, 

J».  182.  The  valuable  collection  of  Itorummtoe 
nedilo*.  vol.  xl.  p.  868,  contains  several  iinpub- 
lialicd  accounts  of  Uie  battle,  one  of  them  tliat 


Along  the  left  wing,  since  the  death 
of  Harberigo,  the  still  doubtful  contest 
seemed  to  turn  against  the  Venetians. 
Hut  with  a  desperate  effort  they  regain¬ 
ed  their  lost  ground.  A  Capuchin,  fasten¬ 
ing  his  crucifix  to  the  end  of  a  halberd, 
was  the  first  to  enter  an  enemy’s  galley, 
astonishing  the  Turks  and  animating  his 
comrades  with  his  courage.  On  the  , 
Christian  fleet  the  enthusiasm  was  so 
great,  that  a  thousand  acts  of  heroism 
were  done  of  which  history  makes  no 
record.  An  immense  emulation  incited 
these  representatives  of  every  language 
and  country,  assembled  under  the  stand¬ 
ard'  of  Christ.  For  this  day  at  least,  it 
seemed  as  if  all  petty  and  mean  passions 
were  put  to  rest,  so  that  life  might  bo 
joyfully  offered,  and  this  combat  ended 
which  had  lasted  for  ten  centuries  be¬ 
tween  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent. 

Among  these  obscure  acts  of  heroism 
one  is  especially  interesting,  because  we 
love  to  see  the  palm  of  courage  pLaccd 
upon  a  brow  already  crowned  with  the 

tialm  of  genius.  Upon  one  of  the  gal- 
eys  of  Andrew  Doria  la^  sick  in  bed 
with  fever  a  young  Spanish  soldier,  of 
noble  family  but  poor,  who  had  joined 
the  crusade  as  a  volunteer.  Learning 
that  the  enemy  was  at  hand,  he  sprang 
from  his  bed  and  entreated  his  officer 
for  leave  to  join  in  the  sport.  Being 
refused,  he  insisted,  .and  at  length  with 
difficulty  obtained  it.  Fighting  at  the 
thick  01  the  contest,  he  received  two 
wounds,  one  of  which  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  his  right  hand,  thus  leaving 
him  for  life  a  glorious  memento  of  this 
great  day.  This  young  man  was  Miguel 
de  Cervantes,  the  immortal  author  cf 
Uon  QuLeotte, 

Similar  instances  of  heroism  crowd 
the  p:iges  of  the  Spanish  historians, 
elated  with  the  glories  of  their  country, 
esfiecially  in  a  contest  for  the  faith. 

A  Spanish  soldier  was  wounded  by  an 
arrow  in  his  right  eye :  he  tore  out  at 
once  both  eye  and  arrow,  h.astily  bound 
^  the  wound,  and  rushed  on  board  a 
Turkish  galley,  where  he  killed  three 
of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand.  Ser. 
geant  Muhoz  was  in  bed,  like  Cervantes. 
He  heard  that  the  Turks  had  boarded 
the  galley.  lie  sprang  from  his  bed 


uf  the  oonfemor  of  Don  Jaan,  and  they  agree 
better  than  one  could  Lave  dared  to  hope. 
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half  naked,  seized  a  sword,  and  rushed 
upon  the  enemy  with  such  force  that  he 
killed  four,  and  pushed  others  beyond 
the  mainmast.  At  last,  pierced  by  nine 
arrows,  unable  to  stand,  he  sat  upon  a 
bench.  “  Go  on,  comrades,”  he  cried, 

“  each  one  of  you  do  as  much  as  I !  ” 
and  his  blood  running  in  streams  from 
his  nine  wounds  he  di^,  congratulating 
himself  that  he  did  not  die  of  a  fever. 
Another  fought  with  a  Turkish  soldier 
upon  the  side  of  a  ship ;  both  fell  into 
the  sea,  their  arms  around  each  other. 
The  fall  separated  them,  and  each  began 
to  swim  toward  his  own  ship.  But  the 
Spaniard,  seeing  his  enemy  escaping  him, 
pursued,  overtook  him,  snatched  a  pole¬ 
axe  from  his  belt,  and  clove  his  head  in 
the  midst  of  the  water,  which  was  stained 
with  his  blood  ;  then  regained  his  ship 
and  began  lighting  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Finally,  we  may  a<ld  that 
many  of  the  galley-slaves  on  the  Turkish 
galleys,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  burst 
the  chains  which  day  and  night  bound 
them  to  their  benches,  that  they  might 
join  their  liberators,  and  have  at  least 
the.  joy  of  dying  in  the  fight. 

The  Egyptians,  at  first  victorious  over 
the  Venetian  fleet,  were  the  first  to  fly. 
Seeing  their  admiral  fallen  under  the 
hand  of  Contarini,  and  his  galley  sunk, 
their  courage  began  to  fail.  The  more 
distant,  by  hard  rowing,  gained  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  gulf ;  those  nearest  the 
land  ran  ashore  and  set  fire  to  their  gal¬ 
leys,  so  as  not  to  leave  them  tor  the 
enemy. 

In  the  centre  the  great  duel  continued 
between  the  two  admirals  and  their  two 
ships,  continually  grappling  each  other, 
and  belching  death  from  their  sides. 
These  two,  the  most  beautiful  vessels 
of  their  sijuadrons,  no  longer  retained 
the  appearance  of  ships  ;  their  gilding, 
their  pennons,  their  rich  sculpturing, 
were  all  stained  with  blood  and  riddle<1 
with  balls  and  bullets ;  their  torn  sails 
fluttered  in  the  wind  like  rags ;  on  the 
Turkish  galley  five  hundred  men  h.ad 
been  killed ;  mountains  of  the  dead  and 
dying  were  heai>ed  upon  the  decks  of 
both  vessels,  and  still  the  fight  continued. 
Their  two  commanders,  always  in  the  I 
front,  were  examples  to  their  soldiers.  \ 
Twice  the  Christians,  boarding  the  ene-  I 
my's  galley,  hatchet  and  sword  in  hand,  i 
advanced  as  far  as  to  the  mainmast,  driv- ! 


ing  the  Turks  before  them ;  twice  the 
enemy,  at  first  astonished,  took  courage 
again,  and  drove  them  back.  But  at  last 
a  third  onset  of  the  Christians  decided 
the  victory.  Ali  was  cheering  his  men 
with  voice  and  gesture  when  a  ball  struck 
him  down.  Ilis  fall  was  the  signal  of 
defeat ;  the  spirit  which  animated  them 
seemed  to  have  departed — all  who  were 
still  able  to  fight  threw  down  their  arms 
and  surrendered.  Ali  was  found  dying 
under  a  heap  of  corpses.  A  Christian 
rower  who  had  burst  his  chains  cut  oflT 
his  head  and  brought  it  to  Don  Juan, 
who  turned  away  in  horror  and  disgust. 
“  What  would  you  have  me  do  with 
it  ?  ”  “  Throw'  it  into  the  sea !  ”  But  his 
order  was  not  obeyed  ;  and  the  pale  head 
of  Ali,  fastened  upon  a  pike,  w'as  placed 
in  the  bow  of  the  Jieal.  The  Turkish 
banner,  with  the  name  of  Allah  em¬ 
broidered  in  gold,  which  floated  upon 
the  Turkish  admiral-galley,  was  replaced 
by  that  of  the  cross,  and  the  sight  of  it 
was  enough  to  abate  the  courage  of  the 
Mussulmen,  and  raise  that  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  almost  to  delirium. 

At  a  single  point  the  conflict  was  still 
doubtful — on  the  right  wing  of  the  al¬ 
lies,  between  Uluch-Ali  and  Doria.  But 
Santa  Cruz,  seeing  the  bold  inanteuvre 
of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  had  h.astened 
with  his  Sicilian  galleys,  and,  falling 
upon  the  Algerians,  he  threw'  them  back 
upon  Doria  and  the  Genoese.  Thus 
caught  between  tw'o  fires,  the  Algerians 
fled,  abandoning  their  prizes  and  the 
Maltese  admiral-galley.  Their  remain¬ 
ing  forty  galleys,  the  most  rapid  of  the 
Ottoman  fleet,  succeeded,  by  rowing 
northward,  in  escaping  the  pursuit  of 
Doria. 

Night  approached  :  four  hours  had 
sufficed  for  deciding  the  destiny  of  Islam 
and  of  Christendom.  They  had  been 
placed  like  weights  in  the  b.alance,  and 
the  Crescent  had  iiroved  the  lighter.  The 
sky,  which  had  Wen  radiant  while  the 
combat  lasted,  was  now'  covered  with 
I  thick  clouds.  Don  Juan  gave  to  his  dis- 
!  |>ersed  ships  the  signal  of  return.  Doria, 

I  giving  u])  a  useless  pursuit,  still  captured 
several  galleys  on  his  way  back.  The 
commander-in  chief,  having  surveyed  the 
whole  field  of  battle  and  assured  him¬ 
self  oi  the  extent  of  the  victory,  ordered 
all  the  disabled  galleys  to  be  burned  and 
sunk.  The  port  of  Petala  offered  a  ref- 
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Tijje  to  the  fleet  during  this  stormy  night. 
Silence  fell  upon  the  vast  expanse  of 
waters,  which  through  the  day  had  been 
filled  with  noise  and  motion.  Nothing 
now  was  heard  but  the  distant  cry  of 
distress  IVom  some  wretch  floating  upon 
the  ruins.  During  the  whole  night  the 
wrecks  of  the  Ottoman  ships  were  burn¬ 
ing  upon  the  waters  like  an  immense /ew 
de  joky  throwing  its  sinister  reflections 
upon  both  shores. 

After  this  bloody  day  the  Turkish 
fleet  was,  so  to  speak,  annihilated.  Of 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  galleys,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  had  been  captured, 
forty  or  more  had  fled,  and  the  remainder 
had  perished  by  the  flames  or  in  the 
W’aters.  The  losses  of  the  allies  amounted 
to  scarcely  fifteen  galleys  and  eight  thou¬ 
sand  men,  of  whom  five  thousand  were 
Venetians.  It  is  difficult  amid  the  contra¬ 
dictions  of  historians  to  estimate  the  loss¬ 
es  of  the  Turks,  but  they  could  not  have 
been  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  killed 
and  five  thousand  prisoners.  The  most 
beautiful  trophy  of  the  war  was  twelve 
thousand  Christian  captives,  w’ho,  freed 
from  their  irons,  bathed  with  tears  of 
joy  the  hands  of  their  liberators.  The 
booty  was  immense ;  the  spoils  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  recaptured  from  the  Turks,  were 
the  fruit  of  this  victory — a  victory  dearly 
nrchased,  however,  for  the  noblest 
lood  of  Spain  and  V'enice  had  flowed 
in  torrents.  The  more  fortunate  survi¬ 
vors  dated  from  Lepanto  the  first  page 
of  a  successful  career.  Thus  the  young 
Prince  of  Parma,  Alexander  Farnese, 
fought  yard-arm  to  yard-arm  with  a 
Turkish  galley.  The  cannon  having  be¬ 
come  useless,  Farndse  was  the  first  to 
leap,  sword  in  haml,  on  the  deck  of  the 
enemy,  and,  under  ^he  eyes  of  his  un¬ 
cle,  took  possession  of  the  ship  he  had 
boarded. 

During  the  three  days  which  the 
Christian  squadron  passed  at  Petala  the 
most  humane  sentiments  were  awakened 
in  Don  .Tuan.  Fighting  had  hardened 
his  heart,  but  victory  softened  it.  The 
man  who  at  Galera  had  massacred  in 
cold  blood  thousands  of  women  and 
children,  lavished  the  tenderest  cares 
upon  the  wounded,  even  of  the  enemy. 
He  showed  the  same  nobleness  of  soul 
toward  the  Venetian  general  Veniero. 
Having  witnessed  the  superhum.an  cour¬ 
age  of  the  veteran  in  the  fight,  Don 
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Juan,  forgetting  his  just  resentment,  be¬ 
stowed  on  him,  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
officers,  the  praises  he  deserved. 

Wh.at  use  to  make  of  fhe  victory  was 
still  to  be  decided.  A  council  was  held. 
Some,  more  cour.ageously  than  wisely, 
advised  steering  straight  for  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  there  surj)rising  the  Turks, 
.arriving  before  the  news  of  the  disaster. 
Others,  more  prudent,  dwelt  upon  the 
number  of  the  wounded  and  the  bad 
condition  of  the  galleys,  and  insisted 
that  the  wisest  thing  was  to  return  home. 
Don  Juan  proposed  a  medium  course, 
that  of  laying  siege  to  St.  Maure,  in  the 
island  of  Leucadia.  All  agreed  to  this 
suggestion,  and  the  fleet  weighed  anchor 
and  reached  St.  Maure  on  the  11th  of 
October.  But  it  was  soon  perceived 
that  the  place  was  not  to  be  taken  by  a 
blow.  It  was  near  winter,  and  the  allies 
agreed  that  it  was  wisest  to  repair  to 
their  winter  quarters,  and  return  to  the 
attack  in  the  spring.  Before  separating, 
they  divided  among  themselves  the  gal¬ 
leys,  the  artillery,  the  captives,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  their  victory.  Don  Juan 
distributed  among  his  companions  the 
whole  of  his  share  of  the  booty,  reserv¬ 
ing  to  himself  nothing  but  the  glory. 

In  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
terror  which  the  Ottoman  arms  had  in¬ 
spired  was  the  relief  of  Europe  at  feel¬ 
ing  this  deliverance.  But  nowhere  was 
the  joyful  news  received  w’ith  greater 
transport  than  in  Spain.  This  power, 
which  ought  to  have  most  of  the  honor  if 
not  of  the  profit  of  the  victory,  was  the 
last  to  hear  of  it.  Soon  after  the  battle 
Don  Juan  sent  to  his  brother  one  of  his 
officers,  with  the  Ottoman  st.andard  as  a 
trophy  of  the  victory,  but  when  the 
messenger  arrived,  Philip  had  already 
heard  the  news  from  the  Venetian  am¬ 
bassador.  He  was  in  his  chapel  at  ves- 

[)er8,  on  the  day  of  Toussaint,  when  he 
leard  of  it.  Like  Charles  V.  when  in¬ 
formed  of  the  victory  of  Pavia,  he  was 
able  to  conce.al  the  joy  which  filled  his 
heart,  and  his  countenance  betrayed 
nothing  of  it  till  the  close  of  the  service. 
With  sumptuous  festivities  S|)ain  cele¬ 
brated  the  triumph  of  the  Castilian  arms. 
Intoxicated  with  arrogant  joy,  she  be¬ 
lieved  the  glorious  days  of  Isabel  the 
Catholic  had  again  returned  to  her,  and 
I  the  popular  name  of  Don  Juan  was 
!  thenceforth  surrounded  with  a  glory 
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which  neither  his  faults  nor  his  reverses 
could  ever  take  away. 

Pliilip,  nsudly  so  reserved,  wrote  to 
his  brother  in  the  warmth  of  his  emotion 
a  letter  w'hich  does  him  honor  :  “  I  can¬ 
not  express  to  you  the  joy  I  feel  at  all 
which  has  been  told  me  of  your  courage 
and  skill,  to  which,  above  all  else,  the 
victory  is  attributed.  It  is  to  you,  under 
God,  that  I  feel  indebted,  and  I  am  happy 
that  it  was  reserved  to  one  nearest  to  me 
to  gain  such  honor  and  glory  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  men.”  (llosell.  Append.  15.) 
Poetry  and  the  arts  contested  for  the 
honor  of  perpetuating  the  remembrance 
of  this  event,  so  glorious  for  Spain.  Ti¬ 
tian,  then  ninety  years  old,  painted  with 
a  still  firm  pencil  the  admirable  picture 
at  Madrid,  called  77tc  Victory  of  the 
Ijcagtie.  And  the  verses  of  Ercilla  and 
Herrara  expressed  the  national  eulhusi 
asm  in  an  imperishable  form. 

The  rejoicing  was  great  throughout 
all  Christendom,  though  bitter  repent- 
ings  should  have  mingled  wdth  it  on  the 
part  of  those  kings  who,  absorbed  in 
their  own  selfish  interests,  had  taken  no 
share  in  the  danger  or  the  victory,  lie- 
sides,  the  France  of  the  Valois  w’as  fallen 
too  low  even  to  comprehend  such  emo¬ 
tions.  Catherine  de  Medicis,  on  the  eve 
of  St.  Bartholomew',  had  no  room  in  her 
heart  for  other  thoughts.  England,  sep¬ 
arated  from  Catholic  Europe  both  by  her 
insular  position  and  by  her  religion,  was 
not  w'ont  to  sail  her  vessels  in  the  same 
seas  w'ith  those  of  Spain  and  the  Holy 
Father.  So  she  kept  aloof  from  rejoic¬ 
ings  at  a  victory  which  profited  only  her 
enemies. 

Among  the  great  events  of  history 
,  few  have  been  so  wrongly  estimated  as 
the  battle  of  Lepanto.  Because  it  bore 
no  immediate  fruit,  it  has  been  too  often 
repeated  that  this  victory  of  Christen¬ 
dom  was  incomplete  and  barren.  This 
is  an  injustice  as  w’ell  as  an  error.  One 
needs  but  to  study  the  constitution  and 
the  history  of  Islamism  to  be  convinced 
that  all  social  order  under  the  Koran  is 
and  always  will  be  incapable  of  true 
progress.  The  two  caliphates  of  Bag¬ 
dad  and  Cordova,  and  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire  succeeding  them,  were  able  to  attain 
to  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  but 
only  on  the  condition  of  seeing  deca¬ 
dence  begin  the  moment  that  progress 
ended.  Turkey  lost  no  territories  at 
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Lepanto  ;  her  losses  in  men  and  vessels 
were  repaired  the  following  year:  w’hat 
she  lost  at  Lepanto  w.os  her  prestige — 
her  renown  of  invincibility,  which  was 
her  strength  and  her  success !  Europe 
had  learned  at  last  that  behind  this  brute 
force  a  guiding  soul  was  w'anting.  The 
conqueror  at  Lepanto  was  neither  Spain 
nor  Venice,  but  the  Cross  of  Christ 
humbling  the  Crescent  forever.  It  w’as 
not  superiority  of  arms  or  courage,  but 
thal^  of  our  civilization,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  our  faith  !  Material  religion 
and  spiritual  religion  met  for  the  first 
time  in  decisive  conflict,  and  spirit  tri¬ 
umphed  over  matter,  as  Christianity  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  Old  World  in  a  battle 
lasting  not  for  one  day  but  for  three 
centuries. 

Of  the  three  victorious  powers  one 
alone,  Vetiice,  gained  something  at  I^e- 
panto.  Touching  more  nearly  the  col- 
lossal  wreck,  she  could  best  measure  its 
real  weakness,  hidden  under  its  seeming 
strength.  The  charm  was  at  last  broken, 
and  the  same  Venice  which  in  1570  ig¬ 
nobly  abandoned  Cyprus,  and  implored 
on  her  knees  the  support  of  Christendom 
in  her  negotiations  with  the  Porte,  we 
find,  seventy-five  years  later,  emboldened 
by  the  ever-increasing  weakness  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  contending  with  it, 
hand  to  hand,  during  twenty  years  in 
the  terrible  Cretan  war.  She  sustained, 
together  with  the  heroic  Morosini,  the 
siege  of  Candia,  in  which  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  Christians  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Mussulmen  perished. 
At  length  she  was  bold  enough  even  to 
blockade  the  Straits  of  Dardanelles,  and 
shut  up  the  Mussulman  scpiadrons  in  the 
Black  Sea.  The  war  ended,  it  is  true, 
by  the  cession  of  Candia  to  the  Porte, 
but  also  by  an  ignoble  peace,  imposed 
upon  the  I’urks  in  1009,  in  anticipation 
of  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz,  which,  in 
1099,  sealed  their  abasement — the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  that  of  the  Venice  which  had 
conejuered  them. 

“  The  victory  of  Lepanto,”  says  the 
Spanish  historian  Kosell,  {Jlistoria  del 
Combate  Naval  de  Lepanto^  1  vol.  oct, 
Madrid,  1853,  p.  159,)  “was  neither  for 
Venice  nor  Spain  a  decisive  triumph 
over  their  perpetual  enemy,  (and  what 
naval  battle  ever  was  decisive  ?)  It  did 
not  give  liberty  to  Greece,  it  did  not 
plant  the  cross  l)cneath  the  walls  of  Con- 
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Btantinople;  but  it  arrested  the  usurp¬ 
ing  march  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  it 
prepared  for  the  glorious  catastrophe  of 
Navarino.  We  should  see  in  it  not  the 
beginning  but  the  end  of  an  heroic  era. 
The  conc^juest  of  Grenada  over  the  Arabs 
has  raised  Spain  above  all  nations. (?) 
The  victory  of  Lepanto  over  the  Turks 
is  the  last  page  in  the  epic  of  their 
greatness.” 


North  British  Review. 

GIUSEPPE  GIUSTI  AND  IIIS  TIMES.* 

Of  the  poets  and  poetry  of  modern 
Italy,  but  little  can  be  said  to  be  as 
yet  familiarly  known  to  the  general 
run  of  Uritish  readers.  That  Italian 
classics  came  to  an  end  with  Alfieri,  is 
still,  we  venture  to  think,  the  belief  of  a 
large  majority  of  our  compatriots,  who 
consider  themselves  creditably  “  posted  ” 
in  the  literature  of  the  South.  If  exam¬ 
ined  as  to  the  poets  of  the  Revolution 
period,  and  of  the  period  since  the  Peace 
of  1815,  many,  we  apprehend,  would  be 
puzzled  to  say  more  tlian  that  Ugo  Fos¬ 
colo  was  an  eccentric  refugee,  and  wrote 
a  romance  after  the  model  of  the  8or- 
rortH  of  Herder y  that  Manzoni  was  the 
author  of  a  pretty  historical  tale  called 
I  Prome««i  tSposi  ;  and  that  Silvio  Pel- 
lico  underwent  a  harsh  imprisonment  in 
an  Austrian  dungeon,  of  which  he  framed 
a  touching  recital  in  singularly  pure  and 
graceful  diction.  Nevertheless,  to  say 
nothing  of  La  liasvillianny  I  Sepolrri, 
and  other  noble  productions  of  the  last 
generation,  the  ])oeticaI  masterpieces  of 
the  triad  who  stand  foremost  in  the  ranks 
of  our  own  contemporaries,  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  imaginative  genius  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  are  sufficient  evidence  that  the  na- 
tion.al  fountain  of  inspiration  is  not  yet 
dry ;  that  the  vigor  of  the  satirist,  the 
scorn  of  the  moralist,  the  fire  of  the  pa¬ 
triot,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  lover,  can 
still  find  expressive  utterance  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  gifted  southern  nation 
which  an  evil  destiny  had  long  robbed 
of  so  much  that  is  most  precious. 

Of  Giusti,  the  popular  bard  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  perhaps  even  less  has  been  heard 
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in  England  than  of  Manzoni  or  of  Leo¬ 
pardi,  the  other  two  members  of  the  triad 
aforesaid.  His  works,  indeed,  from 
their  peculiar  character,  can  scarcely  be 
thoroughly  relished  or  appreciated  by 
any  but  Italians,  born  or  trained.  He 
was  essentially  a  national  poet ;  and  it 
requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  associations  of  the  Italian 
mind,  to  apj)reciate  justly  in  all  cases  the 

!)oint  of  his  satire  and  the  subtlety  of  his 
lumor.  Yet,  for  originality  of  concep¬ 
tion  and  force  of  language,  Giusti  de¬ 
serves  at  least  as  much  notice  as  any 
master  of  verse  in  the  present  century  ; 
and  his  brief  personal  history,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  contemporary  political 
events,  is  of  considerable  significance,  if 
of  no  exciting  variety.  Miss  Horner  has 
done  us  a  welcome  service  in  drawing  up 
a  sketch  of  GiustCa  Lift  and  Timea^ 
with  translations  of  many  of  his  letters, 
and  occasional  notices  of  his  poems,  as 
they  grew  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  day.  Her  narrative  is  singularly  fair 
and  impartial ;  and  as  she  has  enjoyed 
considerable  opportunities  of  converse 
with  the  leading  spirits  of  modern  Italy, 
of  divers  shades  of  political  opinion,  is, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  also  very 
accurate  in  its  details.  With  strong 
sympathies  for  the  national  cause,  she 
observes  a  moderation  and  forbearance 
in  speaking  even  of  its  adversaries,  which 
in  English  partisans,  especially  female 
partisans,  is  somewhat  rare.  Wo  might 
|>crhaps  desiderate  a  little  more  plan  and 
proportion  in  the  construction  of  the 
book.  For  instance,  the  long  letters  on 
excursions  into  the  mountains,  and  a 
country  ball,  though  pleasingly  descrip¬ 
tive  of  Tuscan  rural  life,  should  have 
been  treated  as  more  distinctly  episodi¬ 
cal,  instead  of  being  placed  in  somewhat 
crude  juxtaposition  with  those  which 
bear  on  political  and  social  opinions,  and 
with  the  narrative  of  public  events.  A 
collection  of  Giusli’s  miscellaneous  let¬ 
ters  is  one  thing ;  a  narrative  of  his  life 
and  times,  illustrated  by  a  selection  from 
his  correspondence,  is  another  thing. 
When  the  relation  of  the  poet  to  the 
public  events  in  which  he  took  so  much 
part  is,  as  may  be  said,  the  motif  of  the 
work,  episodes  of  playful  description,  if 
introduced  at  all,  should  be  shortened, 
and  the  bearings  of  the  general  subject 
no^  left  out  of  sight.  The  consequence 
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of  this  want  of  due  organization  in  the 
composition  of  the  book,  is  a  certain  des¬ 
ultory  effect,  which  unfortunately  dero¬ 
gates  from  its  attractiveness,  if  not  from 
Its  intrinsic  value.  The  letters  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  translated,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  grammatical  oversights, 
M'bich  may  be  easily  rectitied  in  a  second 
edition.  As  compositions  these  letters 
have  great  merit.  They  are  full  of 
meaning,  eloquence,  and  good  sense ;  and 
so  much  of  the  man’s  heart  is  revealed 
in  them  as  to  impress  us  very  highly  with 
the  simplicity,  integrity,  and  earnestness 
of  Giusti’s  character. 

It  is,  we  take  it,  the  Italian  character 
in  one  of  its  most  noteworthy  aspects  ; 
exhibiting  a  combination  of  daring  and 
temperance,  of  uncompromising  mockery  J 
in  attack,  and  practical  self-restraint  in 
action,  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  the 
revolutionary  agents  of  other  countries : 
“Washington  Wilkes,”  we  fear,  is  too 
propitious  an  avatar  to  be  ever  realized 
amongst  ourselves  in  more  than  name. ; 
As  a  writer  of  verse,  Giusti  runs  a  tilt 
at  kings  and  institutions,  flings  about 
nicknames,  ridicules,  reviles,  points  the 
huger  of  scorn,  buffoons,  and  all  in  that  j 
familiar  language  of  the  lower  orders 
which  seems  in  itself  a  challenge  to  pre¬ 
scriptive  decorum.  Turn  to  his  letters 
to  his  friends,  and  we  find  this  same 
democratic  lampooner  thoughtful,  mel¬ 
ancholy,  moderate ;  devising  schemes  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  his  fellow-men 
under  existing  circumstances,  deprecat¬ 
ing  the  zeal  of  hasty  revolutionists,  keen 
in  detecting  the  errors  and  follies  of 
those  with  whose  general  views  he  sym¬ 
pathizes.  Nay,  in  his  verses  also  this 
true  moderation  shows  itself ;  for  he  is 
not  less  ready  to  deride  the  fancies  of 
headstrong  innovators,  and  the  failings 
of  the  common  people  themselves,  than 
to  satirize  a  King  Log,  “  who  wavers, 
and  floats,  and  never  fishes  to  the  bottom 
of  State  affairs;”  or  a  “Tuscan  Morpheus, 
who  drains  pockets  and  marshes,  and 
comes  garlanded  with  poppies”  to  attend 
the  coronation  of  the  “  sovereign  shearer.” 

Giuseppe  Giusti  was  born  at  Monte 
Summano,  near  Pescia,  in  the  Val  di 
Nievole,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1809.  His 
&mily  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  upper 
gentry,  and  he  received  an  education  in 
accordance  with  the  habits  of  his  class, 
being  sent  to  Pisa  in  his  eighteenth  year 


[March, 

to  study  jurisprudence  in  the  university 
of  that  city.  His  student  years  were 
mostly  years  of  extravagance  and  dissi¬ 
pation  ;  his  susceptible  temperament  and 
frank,  sociable  disposition  exposing  him 
to  many  temptations  by  which  youth  is 
liable  to  be  assailed ;  but  from  selflsh 
and  hypocritical  vices  he  always  recoiled 
with  loathing.  In  after  years,  when  in 
his  characteristic  way  he  framed  a  rhym¬ 
ing  record  of  the  memories  of  that  stu¬ 
dent  time,  he  could  smile  and  sigh  over 
the  jovial  nights  and  days  he  had  sj)ent, 
the  jokes,  the  good  fellowship,  the  hair¬ 
breadth  follies  of  a  careless  but  generous 
youth  ;  while  he  could  claim  as  his  own 
the  satisfaction  with  which  he  describes 
the  honest  man  as  pointing  again  to  the 
old  tower  which  had  hung  over  him  in 
his  early  days,  and  exclaiming,  “  I  have 
not  w'avered,  neither  have  I  bent !  ” 

“  Quanta  Ictizia 
Havviva  in  inente 
Quolla  inarniorea 
Torre  pendente, 

Sc,  rivcdendola 
Molt’  anni  apprcsso, 

Puoi  coinpiaccndoti 
Dire  a  te  stesso, 

I  Non  ho  piegato 

Ne  pencolato !  ” 

Having  finally  passed  his  law  exami¬ 
nation  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  Florence,  ostensilily 
to  practice  his  profession,  but  in  reality 
to  study  life  and  human  .nature,  to  con¬ 
verse  with  the  select  spirits  of  the  past, 
and  with  brave  and  thoughtful  minds  of 
present  times,  to  watch  public  events,  to 
scheme  and  write  for  the  social  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  generation 
under  his  eyes ;  and  last,  not  least,  to 
indite  verses,  satirical, pointed,  burlesque, 
on  the  inconsistencies  of  governors  and 
governed  ;  and  in  the  fresh  idiomatic  di¬ 
alect,  still  rife  among  the  peasantry  of 
his  native  Pescian  valleys,  to  utter  the 
judgment  of  that  broaa  common-sense 
w’hich  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  sound 
political  philosophy.’  Giusti  has  been 
compared  to  the  French  poet  lieranger ; 
in  his  popular  themes  and  instincts,  in 
his  command  of  irony,  and  in  the  rough 
and  ready  wording  of  his  rhymes,  justly 
so.  One  main  difference  between  them, 

I  as  has  also  been  pointed  out,  is  that  Be- 
'  ranger  wrote  as  really  and  actually  one 
1  of  the  people  himself ;  Giusti,  as  a  gentle- 
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man  of  refinement,  adapting  himself  to  ' 
jmpular  feelings,  and  writing  to  the  peo-  j 
ule.*  Thus,  while  a  more  sustained  phi- 1 
losophy  pervades  the  verses  of  Giusti — 
a  reference  to  ideas  which  are  outside  the 
sphere  of  Beranger — we  feel  that  within 
the  compass  of  common  life  Beranger  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  dramatic,  the  most 
picturesque  poet  of  the  two.  The  needs 
of  his  country,  the  political  degradation 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  are  tlie  topics 
ever  uppermost  in  Giusli’s  mind.  He 
does  not  care  to  dally  with  popular 
facts  or  fancies,  as  such ;  ho  does  not  often  ' 
deal  with  varieties  of  life  aud  character, 
with  those  sympathetic  conceptions  of 
sentiment  in  special  classes  of  society, 
which  constitute  the  charm  of  such  poems 
as  />.<»  Jiohe/niens,  Ij€s  Contref/andiers, 
//e  Vimx  iJrapeau,  etc.  Perhaps  the 
most  Beranger-like  of  his  poems  is  the 
Said  Ainbroffio,  where  he  describes  his 
feelings  at  beholding  the  Croatian  regi¬ 
ment  on  duty  within  the  old  Milanese 
cluirch ;  feelings,  not  of  bitterness  against 
them,  but  of  profound  compassion  for 
them,  as  aliens  torn  from  their  native 
hearths  to  serve  as  automatons  in  an  un¬ 
natural  system  of  political  repression. 
He  here  gives  himself  wholly  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  a  social  class  placed  in  ex-  j 
ceptional  circumstances  ;  realizes  their  j 
position,  describes  their  feelings,  and  has 
no  ironical  meaning  bejrond  the  obvious 
application  of  the  particular  case.  The 
touches  of  pathos  are  suggested  so  simply 
by  the  circumstances,  the  homely  phrase¬ 
ology  is  so  justly  suited  to  the  picture  ! 
brought  before  the  mind,  that  here  wo 
are  indeed  reminded  of  some  of  the  most 
fascinating  effusions  of  the  French  chan- 
sonnier.  lint  if  Giusti’s  muse  had,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  a  more  restricted  range 
of  fancy  than  that  of  Beranger,  his  moral 
sense  was  far  keener ;  his  melancholy 
was  uninfluenced  by  skepticism ;  his 
scorn  was  based  on  reverence  for  all  that 
is  noble  and  virtuous,  not  simply  on  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of 
mankind.  His  satire  is  meant  to  shame 
men  out  of  their  vices,  not  to  treat  them  as  i 
irremediable  subjects  for  derision.  Per-  i 
haps  some  cause  of  the  difference  between  ' 
the  tone  of  the  French  and  Italian  polit- ' 
ical  satirists  may  be  found  in  the  fact 


•  See  L'ltalie,  eiU-elU  la  Terrt  dot  Mart*  }  Par 
Marc  Monnier.  1800. 
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that  the  one  wrote  chiefly  in  the  times  of 
disillusion  succeeding  a  period  of  great 
national  excitement,  the  other  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  stage  of  revolution  ;  one  shrugs 
his  shoulders  over  glories  hopelessly  de¬ 
parted,  the  other  chafes  under  evils  it 
may  yet  be  possible  to  help  in  removing. 

The  first  of  Giusti’s  satires  w’hich  at-  , 
tracted  public  attention  was  the  Dies 
IrcBy  written  in  1835,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  an  event  in  which  the  poet  rejoices 
as  affording  hope  for  the  future  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  causing  fear  and  perplexity  to 
monarchs.  The  audacious  gibes  to  which 
he  here  gave  utterance  were  something 
ejuite  new  to  the  public  ear ;  and  his 
lines  were  eagerly  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  enjoyed  with  all  the  zest  of 
dangerous  pleasure.  Within  the  next 
ten  years  he  had  put  forth  between  twen¬ 
ty  and  thirty  jiieces  not  less  daring  and 
effective.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  ren¬ 
der  in  an  English  version  the  lavish  abuse, 
the  double  entendres^  the  bold  personal¬ 
ities,  which  are  heaped  together  in  the 
rattling  jingle  of  his  verse,  in  such  poems 
as  the  yestizione,  the  Incoronazione,  the 
Brindisi  di  Girella,  etc. ;  but  we  offer 
the  following  as  a  tolerably  literal  repre¬ 
sentation,  at  all  events,  of  the  closing 
stanzas  of  D Incoronazione,  a  poem  on 
the  coronation,  as  king  of  Italy,  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  successor  to  Fran¬ 
cis  I.,  where  the  poet,  addressing  the 
Pope,  subsides  into  a  hortatory  style, 
reminding  us,  in  its  concise  severity,  of 
the  denunciations  of  Uante  himself; 

“  O  thou  elected  to  maintain  in  strength 

The  sacred  stem  of  Christ’s  all-hallowed 
tree, 

Ilesume  the  gospel  jioverty  at  length, 

Itich  poverty ! 

“  Let  others  lash  the  l>ody :  crush  not  thou 

Men’s  living  souls  thy  twofold  yoke  be¬ 
neath  ; 

If  once  that  hope  shall  die  wl|^ch  calmly 
now 

Looks  beyond  death, 

“  Tlien  shalt  thou  see  wild  ruin  and  dismay 

O’envhelm  the  soul  that  faith  hath  dareil 
deny ; 

Shalt  see,  alas  1  the  wandering  world 
astray 

New  creeds  to  try. 

“  In  modest  garb  receive  the  trembling,  fear¬ 
ing. 

24 
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Shelter  and  soothe  the  hearts  by  doubt 
perplexed, 

First  from  thyself  the  guileful  mask  off- 
tearing, 

From  tyrants  next. 

“  But  if  the  vain  Anathema  to  sell 

And  sip  the  despots’  cup,  be  still  thy 
choice. 

The  people  roused  shall  listen  to  a  knell 

From  other  voice : 

“Not  this  the  Crown  which  Holy  Nails 
compose. 

As  superstitious  legend  oft  repeats ;  * 

Christ  ne’er  bestowed  those  pledges  of  his 
throes 

To  sanction  cheats. 


“  Nor  is  it  of  the  ancient  Ploughshare  made,t 
Which  raised  our  ancestors’  historic  fame ; 
’Tis  but  the  Northern  robbers’  twisted 
blade 

In  regal  frame. 


“  O  Latin  race !  to  whom  thus  lowly  kneel  ? 
He  is  of  those  old  robber  chiefs  the  heir. 
And  round  your  feet,  of  that  same  clank¬ 
ing  steel, 

A  chain  ye  wear. 

“  Forward  in  thick  battalions :  thrust  and 
slash; 

Bwift  on  his  mercenary  band  alight  I 
Another  sword  of  other  metal  flash 
Full  in  his  sight ! 


“  Wrought  from  the  mine  that  gave  those 
weapons  dire 

Which  mowed  the  barbarous  hordesjike 
wheat,  that  day 

When  at  Legnano,  filled  with  patriot  ire. 
Ye  fought  the  fray  I” 


How  he  dealt  with  the  theories  of 
visionary  philanthropists,  we  see  again 
in  such  lines  as  those  on  the  humani¬ 
tarian  or  cosmopolitan  fancy  which  some 
were  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  the 
years  of  liberal  reaction  succeeding  the 
Kevolution  of  Paris  in  1830.  No  more 
boundary  of  countries,  he  says — 

“  I  deserti,  i  monti,  i  mari. 

Son  confini  da  Lunari 
Sogni  di  geografi 


with  the  aid  of  steam  power  and  bal¬ 
loons  we  shall  find  short  cuts  up  among 


*  Alluding  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  iron 
crown  of  the  Lombards,  which  the  Emperor  re¬ 
ceived  at  Milan,  was  made  from  the  nails  which 
fastened  the  Saviour  to  the  cross. 

f  Alluding  to  Cincinnatus  and  the  primitive 
amplidty  of  Roman  manners. 
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the  clouds.  All  political  differences  will 
disappear.  Blacks  and  whites  will  unite 
to  form  a  race  of  mulattocs.  Cannon 
will  be  useless ;  we  shall  die  of  indiges¬ 
tion  and  of  having  nothing  to  do.  There 
shall  be  one  government,  one  church, 
one  language.  And  so  he  continues  to 
descant  ironically  on  the  advantages  of 
this  cosmopolitan  enlargement  of  mind 
and  country ;  how  before  long  he  may 
hope  to  embrace  barbarians,  and  finally 
the  ape  species  itself,  in  the  universal 
brotherhood. 

We  offer  a  translation  of  part  of  this 
poem  in  such  doggerel  verse  as  we  can 
command : 

“  WTiether,  when  the  w'orld  is  one. 

King  and  Pope  must  still  live  on. 

This  is  more  than  1  can  tell : 

“  But  the  king  will  plainly  see 
Limits  to  his  monarchy. 

And  observe  those  limits  well. 

“  And  the  Pope  will  sure  be  chief 
Of  the  Catholic  belief. 

And  so  far  infallible. 

“  Then  will  end,  if  Heaven  so  please. 

All  this  war  of  languages. 

War  of  chattering  and  grimaces. 

“  ’Twill  be  over ;  and  make  room 
For  a  mingled  i<liom. 

Woven  of  light,  ethereal  phrases. 

“  And  even  now,  though  scarce  they  know  it. 
Many  a  journalist  and  p<x*t 
Prattles  in  the  speech  to  come. 

“  Then  each  old,  unpolished  word 
Shall,  thank  God,  no  more  be  heard, 
Country,  nation,  kindred  home. 

“  Of  the  world  I  now  am  free. 

And  to  write  for  Italy 

Seems  to  me  a  loss  of  time. 

I 

“  Then  the  Alps  and  Adriac  wave 
We  no  more  for  liounds  will  have. 

Pressing  close  on  every  quarter. 

“  To  be  native  here  or  there 
Is  a  phrase  as  light  as  air; 

I  lielieve  I  am  a  Tartar  1” 

To  estimate  the  spirit  of  these  poems 
justly,  even  in  the  original,  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  for  any  one  not  conver¬ 
sant  with  a  marked  feature  of  the  Flor¬ 
entine  mind.  From  the  earliest  dawn 
of  poetical  literature  in  Italy,  we  find. 
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among  the  Tuscans  especially,  a  turn  for 
humor  of  a  grotesque,  e.xtravagant  sort. 
It  ran  riot  in  the  poems  of  Bemi  and 
Pulci ;  while  adapting  itself  to  a  clas¬ 
sical  form  and  coloring:  it  abounded, 
though  in  a  modified  degree,  in  the 
great  w’ork  of  Ariosto.  It  may  be  rec¬ 
ognized  in  many  later  extravaganzas  of 
Tuscan  literature ;  and  not  less  in  the 
manners  and  expressions  of  the  lively, 
intelligent  contadini  of  Central  Italy, 
whose  mental  gesticulation,  so  to  speaic, 
corresponding  to  the  bodily  gesticulation 
for  which  Italians  have  always  been 
noted,  is  one  of  their  most  amusing  and 
attractive  attributes  in  the  eyes  of  the 
stranger  w'ho  comes  to  reside  among 
them.*  The  specialty  of  this  humor 
seems  to  consist  in  a  kind  of  harlequin 
versatility  and  tricksiness,  harmonized, 
almost  imperceptibly,  by  a  presiding  law 
of  good  sense,  and  frequently  combined 
with  considerable  force  of  irony.  But 
over  and  above  this  turn  for  the  char¬ 
acteristic  humor  and  satire  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  Giusti  possessed  a  deep 
vein  of  pathos  and  moral  earnestness ; 
and  it  is  the  interpenetration  of  these 
three  elements  —  his  playful  humor,  his 
irony,  and  his  moral  pathos — which  gives 
to  his  writings  a  tone  differing,  as  we 
think,  from  that  of  any  other  writer  of 
Italian  verse.  For  though  fun  and  good 
sense,  fun  and  satire,, fun  and  what  may 
almost  be  called  philosophy,  are  not  un- 
frequently  found  together  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  country,  we  doubt  whether 
any  other  instance  is  to  be  adduced  of 
the  coexistence  of  these  qualities  with 
those  which  express  the  deeper  sensibil- 


•  In  the  very  interesting  letters  of  Miss  Corn¬ 
wallis  [SrtecfiimJi  from  the  Lrtten  of  Caroline 
Frnnret  Cornwallie.  etc.,  London,  lSti4),  lately 
published,  we  tind  some  clmnieteristic  sketches 
of  the  rotUaiiiiii  in  the  neialihorlKSKi  of  Pewia, 
Giusti's  own  country.  “Take,”  slie  writes,  “as a 
sample  of  Tuscan  repariU,  tlie  reply  of  iny  old 
woman,  when  I  asked  hertlie  other  day  wliat  tlie 
lizards  ate.  ‘  Chi  sa  f  I  sjiid  I  Imd  sUajd  l(M)k- 
in^  at  them  for  an  hour  the  day  l)efore  to  find 
out  if  I  could.  She  shouted  with  lau;jliter,  ‘  Ah, 
star  a  vedere  mangiare  le  lueertole  !  ina  non  fu 
I’ora  del  pranzo  forse:  biso^na  darle  un  invito  ed 

allura  sisappri.’"  ..."  I  asked  A - just  now 

the  name  of  a  wild  flower  that  I  had  picked  up. 
He  looked  at  it  with  rather  a  melancholy  air  fur 
an  instant,  and  said ;  ‘  Non  so,  veramcnte but 
this  was  out  of  character,  and  he  looked  at  me  | 
with  a  smile,  adding,  ‘  perchd  non  son  statu  al  > 
battesmo.’  ” — Pp.  67,  71. 


ities  of  the  heart.  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Alfieri,  Monti,  Manzoni,  Leopardi,  were, 
in  their  several  degrees,  masters  of  ten¬ 
derness  or  of  moral  earnestness ;  but 
they  had  positively  no  humor.  In  the 
humorous  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
should  look  in  vain  for  any  strain  of 
earnest  sentiment.  In  the  French  poet 
Beranger,  as  we  have  said,  a  parallel  has 
been  found  for  Giusti,  and  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  just  one.  We  doubt,  however, 
whether,  in  the  particular  aspect  we  are 
now  considering,  a  comparison  more 
true,  though  at  first  sight  less  obvious, 
may  not  be  discovered  for  him  in  a  poet 
of  our  own  land,  but  of  another  time, 
and  far  different  circuinstances  and  train¬ 
ing.  We  allude  to  Burns.  Tlmugh  Be¬ 
ranger  and  Giusti  lived  and  wrote  un¬ 
der  conditions  in  a  great  measure  sim¬ 
ilar,  and  Burns  was  historically,  as  it 
w’ere,  the  denizen  of  another  hemisphere, 
yet  between  the  Scotchman  and  the  Ital¬ 
ian  there  was,  in  the  matter  of  moral 
sensibility,  more  approximation  than  be¬ 
tween  either  of  these  and  the  French 
poet.  Burns  was  not,  like  Giusti,  a 
“  gentleman  ”  by  birth  or  position.  lie 
was  not  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
a  politician,  like  the  Tuscan  poet.  Ills 
sphere  of  moral  observation  was  homely. 
The  greater  concerns  of  the  world  w’ere 
beyond  his  habitual  ken ;  nor  would 
their  echoes  have  been  exciting  enough,  in 
his  time  and  country,  to  titillate  strongly 
the  popular  fibre.*  Then,  again.  Burns 
w.as  a  man  of  irrregular  impulses,  and 
of  a  dissatisfied  self  consciousness,  which 
threw  a  morbid  shade  over  his  muse.  In 
Giusti,  the  melancholy  vein  was  strong ; 
but  it  was  a  melancholy  based  on  the 
struggle  of  moral  susceptibility  w'ith 
physical  weakness:  it  was  neither  that 
of  self-accusation,  nor  that  of  vague, 
poetical  ennui — the  two  curses  of  the 
intellectual  Sybarite.  It  is  therefore 
only  partially,  and  with  distgict  reserva¬ 
tions,  that  we  compare  the  popular  bards 
of  Italy  and  Scotland.  Their  remaining 
points  of  resemblance  are  these:  the 
easy,  familiar  handling  of  an  unpolished, 
vernacular  dialect ;  the  expressive  use 
of  the  homeliest  terms  and  images  ;  the 

*  At  least  not  during  the  best  part  of  his  po¬ 
etical  life.  Burns  died  three  years  after  the  de¬ 
capitation  of  Louis  XVI.  Some  of  his  later 
poeius  contain  allueiune  to  the  pru|greM  of  the 
French  Itevolutiou. 
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quick-sighted  discernment  of  human  pre¬ 
tensions  and  inconsistencies ;  the  wit 
which  could  place  them  in  new  and  un¬ 
expected  relations ;  the  daring  license  of 
utterance,  still  keeping  within  the  line 
of  recklessness ;  the  ready  satire,  keenly 
severe,  yet  not  morose  ;  more  subtle  and 
fantastic,  more  Italian.,  in  short,  in  Gi- 
usti  —  more  blunt  and  impetuous  in 
Burns ;  the  equally  read^,  but  in  Giusti, 
at  all  events,  more  sparingly  expressed, 
sjf^mpathy  with  generous  and  true  emo¬ 
tion  ;  the  natural  attraction  to  the  jovi¬ 
alities  of  good  fellowship ;  we  might 
add,  the  quaint  observation  of  external 
nature  ;  but  the  instances  of  this  in  Gi¬ 
usti  are  rare,  though  striking. 

Burns  was  bred  under  a  rigidly  pre¬ 
cise  system  of  church  government,  and 
his  satire  was  directed  against  Pharisai¬ 
cal  pretensions,  or  what  he  considered 
as  such.  Giusti  was  a  liberal  and  a  pa¬ 
triot,  living  under  a  “  paternal  ”  despot¬ 
ism,  and  his  satire  was  accordingly  di¬ 
rected  against  autocratic  rule  and  the 
evils  it  engendered.  Thus  the  objects 
of  their  castigation  were  different ;  the 
resemblance  lies  in  the  style  in  which 
each  administered  the  lash.  Place 
Burns's  several  effusions  on  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  Old  and  New  Lights 
— such  as  “Holy  Willie’s  Prin^^er,”  “The 
Holy  Fair,”  “The  Twa  Herds,”  the 
“Epistle  to  the  Itev.  John  M’Math,” 
and  that  to  Goodie  of  Kilmarnock — side 
by  side  with  Giusti’s  IJ Incoronazione, 
(ringillino,  Gli  Umanitari,  GF  Immo- 
hili  td  i  Semoventi,  La  Ventizione,  and 
numerous  other  social  or  political  squibs, 
and  the  force  of  our  comparison  will 
we  think  be  admitted.  These  verses 
have  to  our  thinking  the  very  ring  of 
Giusti : 

Oh,  Goudie !  terror  of  the  'Wliigs, 

Dread  of  block  coats  and  rev’reud  wigs, 
Sour  Bigotry,  on  her  last  legs, 

Gimin’,  looks  back, 

Wishin’  the  ten  Egyptian  plagues 
W ad  seize  you  quick. 

Auld  Orthodoxy  lang  did  grapple. 

But  now  she’s  got  an  unco  ripple ; 

Haste,  gie  her  name  up  i’  the  chapel, 

‘  Nigh  unto  death 

See,  hOw  she  fetches  at  th^  thra))])le, 

An’  gasps  for  breath. 

“  Enthnfdasm’s  past  redemption. 

Gone  in  a  gallopin’  consumption  ; 


Not  a*  the  quacks,  wi’  a’  their  gumption. 
Will  ever  mend  her; 

Her  feeble  pulse  gies  strong  presumption. 
Death  soon  will  end  her.” 

Here  we  have  terse  colloquial  free¬ 
dom,  and  fearless  derision  of  things 
held  by  conventional  superstition  sacred. 
In  the  lines  which  we  next  cite,  we  see 
how  the  poet’s  moral  fervor  for  what  is 
intrinsically  worthy  of  veneration  in 
principle  and  feeling  forces  itself  through 
the  bristling  outworks  of  bis  banter. 
He  writes  to  M’Math  : 

“  But  I  gae  mad  at  their  grimaces. 

Their  sighin’,  cantin’,  grace-proud  faces. 
Their  three-mile  prayers  and  haulf-milc 
graces, 

Tlieir  raxin’  conscience, 
Whase  greed,  revenge,  and  pride  disgraces 
Waur  nor  their  nonsense. 

“  They  take  religion  in  their  mouth, 

They  talk  o’  mercy,  grace,  and  truth. 

For  what  ?  to  gie  their  malice  skouth 
On  some  poor  wight. 

And  hunt  him  dorni,  o'er  right  and  ruth 
To  ruin  straight. 

“  All  hail.  Religion  !  ”  etc. 

But  we  are  addressing  North  British 
readers,  and  what  Scotchman  has  not 
the  glorious  strains  of  his  national  bard 
too  firmly  fixed  in  his  memory  to  need 
more  than  such  slight  quotations  as  may 
be  sufficient  for  the  puqiose  of  reference 
in  the  comparison  we  are  here  pursuing  ?' 
Could  we  nope  to  find  one  who  had  not 
a  “Burns,”  great  or  small,  on  every 
bookcase  in  his  house,  we  should  be 
sorely  tempted  to  enrich  our  pages  with 
that  Epistle  to  James  Smith  of  Mauch- 
line,  which  portrays  so  very  exquisitely 
the  hopes  and  pleasures  of  youth,  the 
blessings  and  the  banes  of  a  light  and 
careless  spirit,  the  unenviable  success 
of  the  cautious  and  crafty,  which,  with 
doubtful  i)hilo8ophy,  but  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  geniality,  points  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the 

“  douce  folk,  that  live  by  rule. 
Grave,  tideless-blooded,  calm  and  cool,” 

and 

“  The  hairum-scairum,  ram-stam  boys. 

The  rattlin’  squad,” 

'  of  whom  the  misguided  poet  himself 
I  was  one. 

“  Oh,  Life !  how  pleasant  in  thy  morning, 

!  Young  Fancy’s  rays  the  hills  adorning  I 
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Cold-pausing  Caution’s  lesson  scorning 
We  frisk  away, 

Like  school-boys,  at  the  expected  warning, 
To  joy  and  play.” 

But  though  we  must  not  quote  more 
of  these  well-known  lines,  we  must  bog 
our  readers  to  review  them  in  their  own 
memory,  and  then  to  see  how  much  of 
a  similar  spirit  is  reflected  in  the  poem 
on  the  recollections  of  his  student  days 
at  Pisa,  which  Giusti  composed  in  the 
thoughtful  leisure  of  his  after  life,  and 
of  which  we  have  attempted  a  version  : 

“  Scmpre  nell’  anima 
Mi  sta  quel  giomo 
Che  con  un  nuvolo 
D'amici  intomo,' 

I)'  Excellent  issimo 
Comprai  divisa 
E  malinconico 
Lasciai  di  Pisa 
La  barannda 
Tanta  gioconda,”  etc. 

The  rhythm  and  cadences  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  are  quite  unattainable  in  English  ; 
and  rhythm  and  cadence,  as  every  lover 
of  verse  knows,  are  to  a  poem  what  the 
general  air  and  manner  are  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  IIow  many  fascinating  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  can  we  recall,  of  whom 
the  mere  dry  notes  of  their  conversa¬ 
tion  would  convey  but  a  very  inadequate 
idea.  Nor  will  our  metre  represent  the 
extreme  conciseness  which  is  a  remark¬ 
able  attribute  of  the  original.  Still,  we 
may  hope  to  give  some  idea  of  the  tone 
and  character  of  Giusti’s  poem ;  and 
this  will  suffice,  we  think,  to  prove  the 
justness  of  our  analogy.  We  omit 
some  stanzas  for  the  sake  of  brevity  : 


Ah  1  well  I  remember 
That  long-ago  day. 

When,  with  comrades  around  me 
In  goodly  array, 

I  tr)ok  my  diploma  , 

In  Pisa’s  old  halls, 

And  heavy  at  heart, 

Bid  adieu  to  its  walls. 

And  those  friends  leal  and  true, 
A  gay,  dare-devil  crew. 

II. 

I  entered  the  cafe 
Heart-weary  and  sore. 
Discharged  a  last  reck’ning 
For  self  and  a  score ; 

Then  out  with  three  paoli, 

An  old  debt  to  pay. 


And  mounting  my  car 
I  was  off  and  away. 

With  my  head  swimming  round. 
And  my  eyes  on  the  ground. 

m. 

Four  years  quickly  sped 
In  companionsliip  free. 

With  the  wit  Nature  gives 
To  the  hairbrained  in  fee: 

All  our  text-books  laid  by 
In  a  comer  aside, 

IIow  the  great  Book  of  Life 
At  a  glance  opens  wide, 

And  entices  the  eye 
Its  first  lessons  to  try  I 


IV. 

Yon  may  con  tome  by  tome 
All  that  learning  can  span, 
And  be  dubbed  LL.D., 

Yet  be  never  a  man. 

If  within  your  four  walls 
You  learn  action  alone. 
You  will  stumble,  be  sure, 

On  the  first  outer  stone. 
From  doing  to  talking 
’Tis  pretty  wide  walking. 


Excuse  me  I  I  honor 
All  schools  of  advice : 

A  lecture-room  teaches. 

And  so  do  the  dice : 

If  wandering  shows  us 
The  workPs  devious  ways. 
Then  a  vagaliond  life 
Of  all  lives  I  will  praise. 

Ah  I  what  wisdom  may  couch 
In  a  negligent  slouch. 


Once  threadbare  our  jacket. 

And  hearty  our  greeting : 

“  Hail  fellow  I  well  met," 

At  the  very  first  meeting. 

Virgin-lips  in  those  years 
That  may  ne’er  come  again ; 

Virgin-lips,  which  life’s  cunning 
Too  early  must  stain : 

Till  we  lie  like  the  best. 

In  politeness  confest. 

vn. 

In  this  epoch  of  banking,  ^ 

Per-cents,  scrip,  and  par, 

W’hen  ’tis  all  what  tee  »eem^ 

And  ’tis  nought  tehat  tee  are, 

Who  cares  any  more 

For  those  cynics  of  old  i 

Who  loved  to  go  fasting,  j 

Could  live  without  gold. 

Counted  starving  no  blame,  I 

Nor  held  penury  shame  ? 

I 
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nil. 

0  days  bright  and  happy  I 
0  erenings  serene ! 

How  we  joked  it  and  quaffed  it, 

And  smoked  it  between ! 

Ah,  that  is  the  life 

For  contentment  alone, 

Which  u  true  to  itself 
As  Time’s  changes  speed  on, 

When  the  hair  and  the  brain 
Of  like  aspect  remain. 

IX. 

That  old  marble  tower 
Which  bent  over  us  then. 

How  we  kindle  and  smile 
On  beholding  again. 

If,  years  having  past. 

We  can  say  to  our  heart, 

“  No  change  hast  thou  known. 

What  thou  wert,  still  thou  art ; 

TAy  form  hath  not  curved, 

TAy  line  hath  not  swerved !  ” 

X. 

The  wise  ones  who  scouted 
Our  jocund  carouse. 

And  listened  all  eager 
As  cats  watch  a  mouse. 

When  of  Rescripts  and  Rights 
We  made  jokes  without  end. 

And  let  all  our  voices 
Uproariously  blend 
In  some  Tricolor  chorus. 

Not  looking  before  us. 

XI. 

They  now  pine  and  sicken 
And  perish  away, 

All  jaundiced  and  swollen 
In  early  decay ; 

While  we  madcap  fellows, 

San*  prudence  or  thought. 

Are  here  out  of  service. 

And  just  good  for  nought, 

Bu  jocund  co-mates 
With  gay,  whimsical  pates. 

XII. 

The  rabble  who  fear  them 
And  shrink  from  their  bite. 

Make  room  and  speak  softly 
When  they  come  in  sight — 

To  us  jovial  fellows. 

Republic  apart, 

Throw  wide  to  the  utmost 
Their  arms  and  their  heart ; 

When  all’s  said  and  done, 

’Tis  the  fools  have  the  fun  t 

Once  again,  both  oar  poets  had  a  turn 
for  playfm  moralizing  on  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  though  the  habit  undoubtedly 
is  less  conspicuous  in  Giusti  the  lawyer 
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than  in  Bums  the  ploughman.  Compare 
the  lines  of  the  former  on  the  chioccio- 
Idy  or  snail,  with  Bums’s  exquisite  ad¬ 
dresses,  “  To  a  Mouse,”  “  To  a  Mountain 
Daisy,”  and  suchlike  topics,  in  which  his 
soul  delighted.  Giusti  thus  relates  the 
occasion  of  his  own  composition  : 

“Unhappy  those  who  have  no  home! 
His  native  place  is  the  longed-for  haven  of 
him  who  has  crossed  the  tempestuous  sea  of 
life,  and  has  escaped  shipwreck.  I  have  met 
with  cosmopolitans  who,  from  a  foolish  de¬ 
sire  to  make  themselves  citizens  of  the  world, 
cannot  rest  at  home  in  their  own  country. 

I  like  to  think  that  as  plants  vegetate  letter 
in  one  soil  than  in  another,  so  we  live  and 
flourish  better  in  the  place  in  which  we  were 
bora.  Whilst  making  this  apd  similar  reflec¬ 
tions  during  a  walk  in  the  country,  I  hap- 
iK-ned  to  stop  by  the  way  to  watch  a  snail. 

By  an  association  of  ideas,  I  thought  this 
little  animal  might  become  the  living  image 
of  the  thoughts  which  were  crowding  into 
my  mind ;  and  reflecting  on  the  vain  arro¬ 
gance  of  man,  and  his  undisciplined  passion, 
on  anger,  and  on  pride,  I  was  ready  to  ex¬ 
claim,  Vita  la  eAiocciola  !  ” 

We  will  not  here  quote  the  lines  them¬ 
selves.  The  reader  who  has  not  a  copy 
of  Giusti’s  poems  at  hand,  will  find 
them  at  p.  136  of  Miss  Horner’s  book. 
But  the  circumstances  of  their  composi¬ 
tion,  as  hero  related  by  the  poet  himself, 
will  not  fail  to  remind  lovers  of  the  . 
Scottish  bard  how,  with  similarly  sugges¬ 
tive  impulse.  Burns  was  wont  to  pause 
when  his  coulter  was  on  the  point  of 
cutting  down  some  rural  flower  or  rep¬ 
tile,  and  w'ould  string  analogies,  and 
moralizings  on  the  theme 

“  0  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  1  ”  etc. 

We  may  be  excused  for  transcribing, 
as  the  seal  of  our  comparison,  a  few 
sentences  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  descriptive 
of  some  of  the  characteristic  merits  of 
Burns ;  change  the  name,  and  they 
might  be  used,  word  for  word,  in  an 
estimate  of  Giusti : 

He  has  a  consonance  in  his  bosom  for 
every  note  of  human  feeling  ;  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  sad  and  the  ludicrous,  the  mourn¬ 
ful  and  the  joyful,  are  welcome  in  their  turns 
to  his  all-concciving  spirit.  And  then  with 
what  a  prompt  and  eager  force  he  grasps  his 
subject,  be  it  what  it  may!  How  he  fix^ 
as  it  were,  the  full  image  of  the  matter  in 
his  eye,  Aill  and  clear  m  every  lineament, 
and  catches  the  real  tj-pe  and  essence  of  it, 
among  a  thousand  accidents  and  superfleial 
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circumstances,  no  one  of  which  misleads 
him  1  If  there  is  aught  of  reason  or  truth 
to  be  discovered,  there  is  no  sophistry,  no 
mere  surface  logic  detains  him.  Quick,  reso¬ 
lute,  unerring,  he  pierces  into  the  marrow  of 
the  question,  and  speaks  his  verdict  with  an 
emphasis  that  cannot  be  forgotten.  Is  it  of 
description — some  visual  object  to  be  repre¬ 
sented?  No  poet  of  any  age  or  nation  is 
more  graphic.  .  .  .  The  characteristic 
features  disclose  themselves  to  him  at  a 

f 'lance.  Three  lines  from  his  hand,  and  we 
lave  a  likeness ;  and  in  that  rough  dialect, 
in  that  rude,  often  awkward  metre,  so  clear 
and  definite  a  likeness,  that  it  seems  like  a 
ma.ster-limner  working  with  a  burnt  stick ; 
and  yet  the  burin  of  a  Kctsch  is  not  more  ex¬ 
pressive  or  exact." 

How  enthusiastically  his  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  appreciated  Oiusti’s  verses  on 
their  first  appearance  is  thus  reported 
by  one  of  his  Italian  biographers  (Car- 
ducci.)  While  still  in  manuscript,  he 
says : 

“  They  were  read  along  the  smiling  valley 
of  the  Arno,  amidst  the  forests  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Pistoia,  and  on  the  plains  of  the 
Pisan  coast.  Friends  passed  them  jealously 
from  one  to  another;  lathers  pretended  not 
to  see  them  in  the  hands  of  their  sons ;  they 
were  read  in  the  watches  of  the  winter  even¬ 
ings,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  chestnut- 
trees  in  the  lovely  days  of  spring.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  these  pages  can  ri-memb<‘r,  when  little 
more  than  a  Iniy,  being  dragged  into  tailors’ 
and  carpenters’  worksliops  in  a  remote  vil¬ 
lage,  to  wr  te  down  and  comment  on  Giusti's 
poetry.’’ 

The  poet’s  personal  liberty  was  not 
seldom  in  peril  from  the  jiopularity  of 
his  rhymes.  They  were  circulated  in 
manuscript  only  : 

“  But,"  says  Miss  Horner,  “  as  every  fresh 
poem  appeared  it  was  greedily  seized  upon, 
copied  and  read,  till  it  was  known  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country.  Lawyers’  and  bank¬ 
ers’  clerks,  students  at  the  school  or  univer¬ 
sity,  laid  aside  every  other  occupation  to 
make  copies  of  Giusti’s  poetry." 

A  dark  celebrity  began  to  attach  to 
the  “  anonymous  Tuscan,’’  as  he  was 
called,  and  the  existing  authorities  came 
to  look  on  him  as  a  foe  not  the  less  to 
be  dreaded  because  of  the  exciting  mys¬ 
tery  which  hung  about  his  existence. 

Government  was  ri^ht  in  reading  the 
effect  of  his  sneers  ;  lor  its  title  to  the 
affectionate  adhesion  of  its  subjects  was 
hardly  such  as  to  stand  investigation. 
The  aim  and  object  of  the  Tuscan  rulers 
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since  1815  had  been  to  separate  Tuscany 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  rest  of 
Italy,  to  give  it  political  compactness 
and  material  well-being;  but  by  dis¬ 
couraging  education  for  the  lower  orders, 
cramping  that  of  the  higher  orders,  and 
limiting  the  freedom  of  the  press,  to 
stultify  and  restrain  all  sense  of  eager, 
earnest  life  among  its  inhabitants.  The 
successive  ministers,  Fossombroni  and 
Corsini,  pursued  these  objects  indeed  in 
a  certain  spirit  of  benevolence  and  indol- 
gence.  They  were  Italians,  and  did  not 
wish  to  Germanize  their  country ;  and 
though  aw’are  that  Austrian  power  was 
the  ultimate  support  of  the  Grand  Ducal 
dynasty,  and  must  needs  form  a  para¬ 
mount  element  in  all  political  considera¬ 
tions,  they  would  fam  have  kept  the 
show  of  Austrian  influence  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Toleration  was  accorded  to 

folitical  refugees  from  other  parts  of 
taly  ;  for  they  were  not  insensible  to  the 
glory  which  science  and  literature  might 
confer  on  the  Tuscan  capital,  nor  to  the 
advantage  of  being  lauded  by  famous 
men.  Tlius,  for  some  years  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  national  party  in  Lom¬ 
bardy,  in  1820,  Florence  became  the 
centre  of  literary  activity  and  patriotic 
feeling ;  and  a  superficial  impression  was 
produced  that  in  happy  Tuscany  men 
might  say  and  do  what  they  pleased,  till 
the  suppression  of  the  Autologia  in  1833, 
in  consequence  of  some  offence  taken  by 
the  Russian  minister,  showed  that  the 
human  mind  there  also  was  only  tether¬ 
ed,  not  set  free. 

Giusti  early  saw  what  these  shows  of 
mild  government  were  worth.  He  felt 
that  for  the  real  well-being  of  the  nation 
nothing  was  so  much  wanted  as  a  well- 
grounded  liberal  education  for  youth ; 
and  with  a  generous  earnestness,  which 
constituted  the  special  charm  of  his 
character,  he  set  himself  to  do  what  he 
could  towards  obtaining  the  boon.  The 
quiet  business-like  tone  of  his  letters  on 
this  subject  forms  a  noteworthy  contrast 
to  the  unscrupulous  irony  of  his  verse. 
Thus,  about  1838,  he  writes  to  a  friend 
on  the  prospects  and  the  means  of  estab¬ 
lishing  schools,  infant-schools,  and  sav¬ 
ings-banks  at  Pescia,  and  adds :  “lam 
impatient  to  put  my  hand  to  this  work, 
to  which  I  am  moved  by  the  sad  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  evil  of  a  bad  education,  by 
the  deiire  to  serve  my  country,  and  the 
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wish  to  do  something  which  will  be  as 
satisfactory  to  our  community  as  to  my 
own  heart.”  “  One  of  our  many  mis¬ 
takes,”  he  says  in  another  letter  about 
the  same  time,  “  is  to  educate  a  man  as 
if  he  were  made  in  separate  pieces.  The 
head  is  separated  from  the  heart,  the 
heart  from  the  head,  and  now  one  is 
neglected,  now  the  other ;  whereas  these 
two  faculties  ought  to  act  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  to  advance  by  equal  steps 
toward  perfection.  Hence  arises  that 
perpetual  struggle  between  the  reason 
and  the  affections,  between  the  real  and 
the  ideal — a  struggle  which  accompanies 
us  through  life,  and  often  follows  us  to 
the  grave.” 

Translated  into  his  rhyming  jargon, 
we  have  his  views  on  education  in  the 
poems  on  the  “  Preterpluperfect  of  the 
V'erb  to  Think,”  and  on  “  The  Motion¬ 
less  and  the  Automata.”  ‘*The  world 
grows  worse  and  worse,  is  the  cry  of 
many,”  so  he  begins  in  the  first  of  these 
satires  ;  “  our  forefathers,  of  respectable 
and  golden  memory,  they  indeed  were 
men,  God  keep  them  in  glory !  True  it 
is,  their  descendants,  too  arrogant  all 
along  of  this  zeal  for  going  a-head,  have 
broken  the  slumber  of  the  human  race, 
and  profaned  the  ideas  of  their  grjind- 
parents.  .  .  .  Oh,  peaceful,  happy 

times  !  when  we  were  not  pestered  with 
books  and  gazettes,  and  when  it  was  the 
concern  of  the  Index  {Expurgatorius) 
to  think  for  us !”  And  in  the  latter 
satire,  he  derides  the  attempts  made  by 
the  reverend  fathers  of  the  colleges  to 
keep  pace  in  some  measure  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  limes,  by  advancing 
tneir  pupils  from  the  state  of  absolute 
inertia  to  the  dignity  at  least  of  autom¬ 
ata,  or  machines  capable  of  self-move¬ 
ment,  though  only  by  means  of  regu¬ 
lated  clock-work.* 

“  II  modemo  educatore 
Oramai  visto  Terrore 
De’  Reverendissimi, 

“  E  che  I’uotno  tra  i  viventi 
Messo  qui  co’  semoventi 
Par  che  debba  muoversi, 


*  We  moet  here  notice  an  OTer8i|;ht  of  Mias 
Homer's,  singular  in  so  able  an  Italian  scholar. 
She  confuses  the  word  »emoventi  with  temniventi, 
and  imagines  Oinsti's  poem  to  relate  to  “The 
stationary  and  those  who  are  only  half  abve a 
rendering  which  would  deprive  the  poem  of  half 
its  point  and  meaning. 


“  Ha  pescato  ncl  gran  vuoto 
La  teorica  del  moto 
Applicata  agli  uominL 

“  n  fanciullo  deve  andare, 

Deve  riderc  e  pensare 
Appoggiatu  al  calcolo. 

“  D’ora  innanzi,  ni  console ; 

Questo  bipede  oriolo 
Andcrb  col  pendolo.” 

While  on  this  subject  of  education, 
which  occupied  so  much  of  Giusti’s 
thoughts,  we  are  tempted  here  to  cite  a 
letter  of  advice  written  by  him  in  1840 
to  a  boy  entering  school,  which,  says 
Miss  Horner,  is  still  made  a  text  for  ad¬ 
monition  to  the  youth  of  Italy.  We 
will  give  at  length  one  or  two  passages, 
which  convey  some  noble  maxims,  and 
furnish  interesting  glimpses  into  Giusti’s 
personal  feelings  and  experience : 

“  Most  people,”  he  says,  “  would  begin  by 
recommending  to  you  application  in  study  ; 
but  I  begin  by  recommending  to  you  the 
practice  of  virtue.  Learning  is  often  a  vain 
ornament,  of  little  use  in  the  business  of  life, 
and  generally  reserved  for  show  on  gala-days, 
like  tajKJstry  and  silver-plate ;  but  virtue  is 
of  the  first  necessity,  requir^  every  day, 
every  moment.  Believe  me,  the  world  wouul 
go  on  very  well  without  learned  men ;  but 
without  good  men  everything  would  be  in 
confusion.  .  .  . 

“  I  must  ask  your  full  attention,"  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  to  what  I  have  next  to  say.  Any 
one  devoting  him.self  to  a  life  of  study  must 
determine  on  pursuing  one  of  three  aims : 
gain,  honor,  or  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
mind.  You  do  not  require  to  study  for  gain  ; 
and  you  may  thank  (lod,  who  has  preserved 
you  from  the  danger  of  thus  soiling  your 
mind  and  soul.  This  aim,  low  in  itself,  gen¬ 
erally  ends  by  debasing  the  heart  and  head 
of  the  man  who  makes  it  his  ulterior  object, 
and  converts  the  wholesome  food  of  science 
into  poison.  I  hop<*  you  will  not  allow  your¬ 
self  to  be  too  much  allured  by  honor ;  you 
are  yet  a  child,  and  cannot  have  learnt  the 
bitter  side  of  certain  things  which  outwardly 
bear  a  fair  and  pleasant  aspect.  Honor  is  a 
dream,  which  has  a  powerful  attraction  for 
all,  but  especially  for  the  young ;  but  it  is  un¬ 
certain  and  fallacious,  like  everything  which 
depends  on  ourselves,  erring  and  miserable 
creatures  as  we  are.  You  have  not  yet  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing,  as  I  have,  honor 
refused  to  merit  which  did  not  know  how  to 
stoop,  and  lavished  on  cowardly  asses,  who 
were  willing  to  drag  tbem.selves  in  the  mire 
before  the  lew  in  authority,  whom  they  fear 
and  bribe,  or  before  the  many,  who  are  al¬ 
ways  volatile  and  blind.  I  do  not  propose 
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that  you  should  fly  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
despise  honor  because  you  see  it  grasped  at 
by  the  mean  and  unworthy,  or  to  fly  from  it 
as  from  darkness..  Keep  your  eye  fixed  on 
that  which  is  good,  and  take  delight  only  in 
tliat ;  all  else  is  dirt,  street-mire.  I  can  never 
find  sufficient  words  to  warn  you  against 
seeking  after  that  which  is  not  true  hqnor, 
but  its  false  image :  I  mean  the  applause  of 
every  passing  stranger  or  insignificant  person, 
at  the  cost  of  your  dignity  and  of  your  con¬ 
science.  .  .  . 

“Study,  then,  rather  for  your  own  im¬ 
provement,  to  train  your  character  in  the 
love  of  all  that  is  refined  and  elevating,  and 
to  form  for  yourself  a  noble  and  delightful 
occupation,  which  may  one  day  be  of  great 
service  to  yourself  and  to  others.  As  you 
grow  up  to  manhood  and  enter  into  the 
world,  you  will  know  that  life  is  not  all  as 
pleasant  as  you  think  it  now.  I  am  sorry  to 
disturb  your  simple,  confiding,  affectionate 
nature ;  but  I  .cannot  help  telling  you  that 
you  will  not  always  find  men  as  amiable  and 
as  disposed  to  help  you.  You  will  feel  the 
need  of  advice,  of  consolation,  of  aid,  and 
pcrh.aps  you  will  not  lie  able  to  obtain  them 
from  your  fellow-men.  If  you  are  not  early 
accustomeil  to  be  sufficient  for  yourself,  and 
to  seek  a  refuge  in  your  books,  good  and  in¬ 
genuous  as  you  are,  you  will  live  to  be  un¬ 
happy.  I  tell  you  this,  because  I  have  exjic- 
rienced  it  myself;  and  young  as  I  still  am, 
and  independent,  I  should  often  despond  if  I 
had  not  this  solace,  that  I  can  shut  myself 
up  in  my  room  and  forget  present  annoy¬ 
ances,  whilst  meditating  on  books  and  on  the 
recollections  of  men  of  the  past.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  to  offer  myself  as  an  example, 
but  as  I  know  the  affection  and  confidence 
yon  have  in  me,  I  think  that  by  telling  you 
my  experience  you  may  the  more  easily  be 
persuaded  to  follow  my  advice.  The  path 
now  before  you  is  all  pleasantness,  and  strewn 
with  flowers.  Many  dream  that  it  is  encum- 
l>cred  with  thorns  ;  but  this  is  mere  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  you  l)ecome  fond  of  study,  you 
wilt  see  I  am  in  the  right.” 

In  this,  and  many  other  letters  to  his 
friends  on  public  and  private  matters, 
Giusti’s  true  nature  is  exhibited ;  tender, 
melancholy,  sympathetic.  How  these 
attributes  .at  times  crossed  and  saddened 
the  scornful  license  of  his  rhyming  vein  ; 
how,  while  denouncing  with  bitter  de¬ 
rision  the  vices  and  meannesses  of  man¬ 
kind,  he  pined  for  power  to  expand  his 
soul  in  the  higher  harmonies  of  poetry — 
he  has  himself  most  touchingly  described 
in  two  poems,  the  one  written  toward 
the  beginning,  and  the  other  toward  the 
end  of  his  poetical  career.  “  O  Gino  j 
mio,”  he  says  in  1848  to  the  noble  and  I 
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faithful  friend  under  whose  roof  two 
years  later  he  expired  : 

“  My  Gino,  if  from  thee  I  never  veiled 

This  secret  conflict  of  my  troubled 
breast, — 

When  thou  slialt  hear  my  tuneful  style  as¬ 
sailed. 

For  gloom  or  mirth  in  fitful  change  ex¬ 
pressed, 

0  tell  them — thou  ha.st  known  and  canst 
attest — 

How  throbs  his  heart  in  restless  palpi¬ 
tation. 

Whom  Truth’s  all-beauteous  vision  once 
hath  blest. 

Fired  with  one  ray  his  tranced  imagina¬ 
tion. 

Then  left  him,  panting,  to  a  bootless  quest.” 

These  lines  are  but  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  sentiment  which  prompted  his  ear¬ 
lier  ones  to  Girolamo  Tommasi,  when 
apologizing  for  the  style  of  versifying 
he  had  adopted,  on  the  score  of  the  vices 
and  follies  he  witnessed  around  him,  and 
which  he  knew  not  how  tp  deal  with  in 
any  other  way : 

“Then  rage  and  grief  and  wonder  all  at  once 
In  laughter  melted ; 
Laughter  that  only  on  the  surface  flits! 

For  ah  1  the  wretched  mountebank  thus 
smiles 

Who,  with  strained  eflbrt  of  his  starving 
wits. 

The  crowd  beguiles. 

Happy,  thrice  happy !  could  my  soul  above 
Repose,  on  objects  more  serene,  more  fair. 
And  scatter  flowers,  and  sweet  congenial 
love 

Contented  share.” 

In  1 842,  his  health,  'Nvhich  had  for  some 
time  I)een  delicate,  began  seriously  to 
fail.  He  suffered  from  great  languor 
and  nervous  depression,  and  from  inca¬ 
pacity  of  sustained  mental  exertion/  The 
political  events  of  1846-48  roused  and 
animated  him  ;  but  ardently  as  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  hopes  and  triumphs  of 
the  epoch,  the  struggle  of  life  was  a 
painful  one,  and  it  was  only  by  great 
self  denial  that  he  was  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  tasks  which  patriotism  imposed 
upon  him.  His  letters  on  public  events 
show  the  triumph  of  moral  strength 
over  physical  and  nervous  w’eakness. 
No  stilted  generalities  or  whining  lam¬ 
entations  are  to  be  found  in  them  ;  nor 
do  they  exhibit  any  of  that  bitter  cyn¬ 
icism  in  which  disappointment  so  often 
takes  refuge. 
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“  This  mania  for  woe,”  he  writes  to  a  too 
fientimental  friend  in  1839,  “  prevails  too 
much  in  our  country.  The  echoes  of  Italy, 
as  a  Frenchman  would  say,  only  repeat  one 
long  wearisome  Jeremiad,  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Lilybsean  Sea.  The  habit  of  believing 
ourselves  unhappy  leads  us  to  accuse  the  or¬ 
der  of  nature  of  injustice,  makes  us  think 
ourselves  solitary  upon  the  earth,  and  ends 
by  throwing  us  into  a  state  of  apathy  dis¬ 
graceful  to  a  man.  It  poisons  his  sweetest 
affections,  his  noblest  faculties,  and,  in  short, 
makes  a  skeptic  of  him.” 

To  another  friend  he  writes ; 

“  Few  of  us  Italians  (I  am  sorry  to  say) 
know  the  meaning  of  political  passions. 
Many  of  us,  either  frf)m  a  desire  to  follow 
the  fashion,  or  from  ambition,  or  idleness,  or 
to  court  popularity,  talk  of  country ;  but 
who  knows  what  kind  of  an  idea  they  attach 
to  the  wort!  ?  The  variety  of  interpretations 
it  has  received  prove  that  few  or  none  com¬ 
prehend  its  true  meaning.  To  me  it  is  as  a 

r>d ;  it  is  felt,  and  not  understood.  .  .  . 

may  be  wrong,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
we,  in  these  days,  must  make  up  our  treasure 
out  of  family  affections :  first  educate,  then 
instruct ;  become  good  fathers  before  we  lie- 
come  good  citizens.  Let  us  not  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  or,  whilst  we  arc  composing 
more  or  less  beautiful  sonnets  aliout  Italy, 
Italy  herself  will  for  ever  remain  patched, 
like  a  harlequin’s  dress.” 

A  recapitnlation  of  the  course  of  his¬ 
tory  at  this  time,  and  up  to  the  event  ofj 
his  death,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  po¬ 
sition  and  the  fate  of  parties,  and  to 
show  the  relation  in  which  Giusti  stood 
to  them.  The  personal  commentary  of 
his  verses  and  his  letters  we  can  only 
partially  cite ;  but  w’c  would  recommend 
the  careful  study  of  them,  in  their  chro¬ 
nological  order,  to  readers  who  wish  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  man  and  his 
times. 

Up  to  1846  there  were  no  outward 
indications  that  the  smoothness  of  the 
political  torrent  in  Tuscany  w'as  about 
to  cban^  into  the  roughness  of  the  cat¬ 
aract.  Paternal  benevolence  w'as  still 
the  motto  of  government ;  timidity  and 
corruption  were  still  the  endues  at  work. 
But  the  death  of  the  minister  Corsini, 
in  1846,  was  succeeded  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  cabinet  with  more  decidedly 
Austrian  tendencies ;  while  at  the  same 
time  indications  were  perceptible,  in 
many  parts  of  Italy,  of  certain  stirrings 
in  the  national  mind,  which  found  vent 
the  following  year  in  a  partial  demon- 
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stration  in  memory  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Germans  from  Genoa  a  hundred 
years  before.  Suspicion  and  discontent 
were  aroused  in  Tuscany  by  an  attempt 
of  the  government  to  introduce  into 
Pisa  the  nuns  of  the  Sacre  Coeur,  a  so¬ 
ciety  notoriously  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Jesuits;  and  also  by  the  delivery  to 
the  Papal  government  of  Itenzi,  an  agi¬ 
tator  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Florence, 
after  attempting  a  disturbance  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Holy  See.  Shelter  to 
political  refugees  had  been  rather  the 
point  of  honor  in  the  administrations  of 
Fossombroni  and  Corsini;  it  had  stood 
them  in  good  stead  as  conciliating  the 
affections  of  the  liberals ;  hostility  to  the 
Jesuits  h.ad  also  been  one  of  their  most 
useful  safeguards  on  the  liberal  side.  To 
see  these  principles  threatened  with  over¬ 
throw  caused  disquiet  in  men’s  hearts. 
Professor  Montanelli’s  petition  against 
the  intrusion  of  the  nuns  may  be  signal¬ 
ized,  in  the  words  of  Miss  Horner,  as 
“the  first  legal,  organized,  and  open  re¬ 
sistance  offered  to  the  acts  of  the  Italian 
governments  subject  to  Austria.”  Giusti 
was  among  the  first  to  rejoice  in  this 
symptom  that  life  w'as  stirring  among 
his  fellow-countrymen. 

The  hop<*8  of  the  liberals  received  a 
new  and  memorable  impulse  when,  in 
1846,  Pius  IX.  succeeded  Gregory  XVI. 
in  the  pontifical  chair,  and  commenced 
that  system  of  reform  and  benevolent 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  which,  while  it  alarmed  and  of¬ 
fend^  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  opened 
a  bright  but  delusive  vista  to  the  national 
party,  and  to  Giusti  among  them,  of  re¬ 
generation,  beginning  at  the  very  centre 
of  Italian  polity,  of  a  church  renovat¬ 
ing  itself;  of  a  pontiff- patriot  recog¬ 
nizing  the  claims  of  humanity  to  freedom 
of  thought  and  self-government,  and  in¬ 
augurating  a  golden  era  of  unity  and 
enlightenment  for  his  country.  True, 
the  d  priori  theories  of  Gioberti,  in  his 
work  on  the  Primato,  had  never  found 
favor  in  Giusti’s  eyes ;  and  one  of  his 
satires,  P  Papato  di  prete  Pero,  had 
been  composed  expressly  in  ridicule  of 
the  pontifical  Utopia  of  that  philosopher. 
Nevertheless  he,  like  others,  w'as  de¬ 
luded  by  the  commencenient  of  Pio 
Nono’s  reign  into  a  belief  that  the  right 
solution  of  the  national  difficulties  was 
to  be  found  in  a  Papal  reform.  Within 
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three  weeks  of  his  accession,  Pius,  at 
the  request  of  his  people,  granted  an 
edict  for  the  organization  of  a  National 
Guard.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  vig¬ 
ilance  of  Austria  to  rouse  itself.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  Ferrara  were  rejoicing  over  their 
newly  acquired  privileges,  when  a  troop 
of  German  soldiers  was  suddenly  sent  to 
seize  the  city,  under  pretence  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  Pope  from  the  dangers  his  rash 
indulgence  had  brought  upon  himself. 
And  now  the  Florentines  felt  it  was  time 
to  look  to  their  nearest  interests.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  was  the  point  on 
which  they  joined  issue  with  their  rulers. 
There  were  three  parties  among  the  lib¬ 
erals;  the  two  sections  of  the  moderates, 
led  respectively  by  Baron  Ricasoli  (after¬ 
wards  prime  minister  to  Victor  Emman¬ 
uel),  and  by  the  Marquis  Gino  Capponi ; 
ana  the  more  ardent  reformers,  led  by 
the  gifted  but  somewhat  visionary  Pro¬ 
fessor  Montanelli,  and  by  Francesco 
Guerrazzi,  a  turbulent  advocate,  and 
writer  of  “sensation”  romances,  who 
wielded  great  influence  over  the  lower  ’ 
orders  at  Leghorn,  and  subsequently  at 
Florence.  Government  met  the  malcon¬ 
tents  by  a  partial  concession,  which 
filled  the  good-humored  people  with  joy 
and  gratitude.  But  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  popular  demands 
should  stop  here  ;  and  about  the  end  of 
August,  the  Florentines,  following  the 
example  of  the  Romans,  demanded  a 
National  Guard.  This,  too,  was  granted ; 
the  police  system,  the  stronghold  of  au¬ 
tocratic  government,  was  abolished  ;  and 
as  a  further  pledge  of  liberal  intentions 
on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Duke,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Capponi  was  taken  into  the  minis¬ 
try.  To  no  one  of  his  friends  did  Giusti 
look  with  such  entire  trust  and  adhesion 
in  political  matters,  as  he  did  to  this 
wise,  liberal,  and  large-hearted  noble¬ 
man,  who,  happier  in  this  respect  than 
himself,  still  lives  to  witness  the  resus¬ 
citation  of  hopes  which  the  events 
of  1848-49  were  doomed  for  a  time  so 
bitterly  to  disappoint.  The  magna¬ 
nimity  with  w’hicn  Capponi  devoted 
himself  to  the  interests  of  his  country 
was  of  a  rare  and  exalted  kind ;  for  he 
suffered  from  a  calamity  which  would 
have  held  most  men  justified  to  the 
world  and  to  their  own  conscience  for 
preferring  a  life  of  ease  and  self-indul¬ 
gence  to  the  stormy  sea  of  revolutionary 


politics.  lie  was  stone-blind.  Early 
study  had  first  injured  his  sight ;  unskil¬ 
ful  treatment  in  an  operation  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  mischief.  “  Believe  me,” 
said  Giusti,  writing  of  him  in  an  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  enthusiastic  friendship,  “  believe 
me,  the  more  you  know  this  man  the 
more  you  feel  his  value,  and  the  pain  of 
seeing  him  cut  off  and  almost  separated 
from  himself.  Bom  of  a  truly  illustrious 
family,  rich,  learned,  possessing  a  noble 
mind  and  a  most  noble  heart,  in  excel¬ 
lent  health,  strong,  handsome,  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  you  see  him  reduced 
to  a  struggle  not  to  bend  beneath  the 
misfortunes  which  have  rained  upon 
him,  and  which  would  make  him  despair 
were  he  not  the  man  he  is.  When  we 
see  such  things,  we  have  no  longer  a 
right  to  complain  of  our  own  trials. 
God  knows  best  what  he  has  ordered.” 

The  11th  of  September,  1847,  was  a 
joyful  day  in  Florence.  Fifty  thousand 
persons  assembled  in  the  Piazza  Pitti  to 
celebrate  the  institution  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  to  greet  the  prince  who,  by 
inaugurating  this  popular  measure,  had 
given  hopes  that  the  days  of  Austrian 
supremacy  were  over.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Giusti  composed  his  poem  en¬ 
titled  n  Congresao  aei  Jiirriy  in  which 
he  supposes  the  members  of  the  police 
force  to  meet  and  utter  their  lamenta¬ 
tions  over  the  encouragement  rendered 
by  their  deluded  master  to  the  pestilence 
of  free  opinions.  “  Why,”  says  one  of 
these  police  agents,  “  why  speak  smooth 
words  to  a  rabble  who  would  fain  play 
the  master,  or  suppose  that  brute  beasts 
can  have  right  and  reason  ?” 

“  Lisciare  un  popolo 
Che  fa  il  padrone  ? 

8up])<>ne  in  Itestie 
Dritto  e  ragionc  ?” 

No ;  the  galley  and  the  headsman  are 
the  true  resource : 

“  Ecco  la  massima 
Spedita  e  vera ; 

Galcra  e  boia, 

Boia  e  galera." 

Ah  1  but  this  is  not  a  time  for  violence, 
retorts  another.  Time  was  when  the 
word  Italy  was  only  known  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  few ;  but  now  every  nurse  teaches  it 
to  her  nursling.  Watch — is  the  advice 
of  this  speaker  —  which  side  fortune 
seems  likely  to  favor,  and  take  part  ac- 
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cordingly.  A  third  then  rises,  and  ex¬ 
horts  that  above  all  things  the  prince 
and  the  people  should  be  kept  from 
understanding  each  other,  for  should  a 
reconciliation  take  place,  farewell  indeed 
to  the  golden  age : 

“  Quando  uno  stato  e  sano  e  in  armonia, 
Che  hgura  ci  fa  la  Polizia  T  ” 

Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Congresso 
dei  Birri  were  sold  in  three  days. 

The  government  moved  with  hesita¬ 
tion  indeed ;  and  its  popular  measures 
were  hampered  by  timid  restrictions. 
Still  it  moved ;  and  on  the  17th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1848,  just  before  the  outbreak  at 
Paris,  which  resulted  in  the  abdication 
and  flight  of  I.iOuis  Philippe,  the  Grand 
Duke,  following  the  example  of  Naples 
and  Piedmont,  granted  a  representative 
constitution  to  Tuscany.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  found  himself  compelled,  in  fur¬ 
ther  compliance  with  the  will  of  his 
people,  to  send  troops  in  aid  of  the  na¬ 
tional  cause  to  Lombardy,  where  the 
war  had  commenced  between  ‘Sardinia 
and  Austria ;  and  when  Charles- Albert 
entered  Peschiera  in  triumph,  on  the  Ist 
of  June,  the  culminating  moment  of  his 
fortunes,  Leopold,  with  what  grace  he 
might,  went  with  his  ministers  to  return 
thanks  publicly  for  the  Austrian  discom¬ 
fiture  in  the  cathedral  at  Florence. 

The  Tuscan  parliament  met  at  the 
end  of  that  month.  Giusti,  in  spite  of 
himself,  for  he  was  weak  in  health,  and 
distrustful  of  the  hot-headed  partisans 
of  innovation,  was  elected  as  one  of  the 
deputies.  But  the  times  were  growing 
too  urgent  for  the  indulgence  of  talk. 
Reverses  began  to  attend  the  arms  of 
Charles-Albert.  The  people  waxed  im¬ 
patient.  There  was  an  agitation  for 
deposing  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  join¬ 
ing  Tuscany  to  the  Sardinian  kingdom. 
Alexander  Gavazzi,  the  demagogic  priest, 
added  fuel  to  the  flame.  The  lawyer  Gu- 
errazzi,  ever  restless  and  revolutionary, 
was  acquiring  more  and  more  influence 
both  in  Leghorn  and  Florence.  At  this 
moment  the  Marquis  Gino  Capponi  con¬ 
sented,  at  the  Grand  Duke’s  request,  to 
form  a  ministry  :  and  the  weight  of  his 
character,  his  high  position  and  tried 
virtues,  held  the  balance  for  a  brief  in¬ 
terval  between  the  terrors  of  the  reac¬ 
tionists  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  demo¬ 
crats.  For  a  brief  interval  only :  for  by  the 
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middle  of  October  he  was  forced  to  give 
place  to  a  levelling  administration  head¬ 
ed  by  Montanelli  and  Guerrazzi.  The 
measure  now  demanded  was  a  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  summons  issued  by  the 
Revolutionary  Triumvirate,  which  had 
seized  the  reins  of  power  at  Rome,  for  a 
constituent  assembly  to  meet  in  that 
metropolis,  and  decide  as  to  a  form  of 
government  adapted  for  the  whole  Pen¬ 
insula.  Leopold  II.  had  yielded  much, 
but  here  he  resisted ;  till  at  last,  at  his 
ministers’  persuasions,  ho  promised  his 
signature  and  assent:  having  done  which, 
he  surreptitiously  took  flight  with  all  his 
family,  and  repaired  to  the  friendly  shel¬ 
ter  of  Vienna.  Montanelli  and  Guer¬ 
razzi,  with  an  insignificant  third,  Maz- 
zoni,  now  found  themselves  raised  to  a 
triumvirate  on  which  the  whole  direction 
of  affairs  devolved.  Next  followed  a 
collision  between  Guerrazzi  and  the 
wandering  prophet  of  “  Young  Italy,” 
Giuseppe  Mazzini.  That  notorious  agi¬ 
tator  arrived  at  Florence  just  as  the 
Grand  Duke  had  fled.  lie  urged  the 
union  of  Tuscany  with  Rome,  and  the 
immediate  proclamation  of  a  republic. 
Montanelli  and  the  man  of  straw,  Maz- 
zoni,  were  gained.  Guerrazzi  alone  op¬ 
posed  the  scheme,  and  urged  that  it 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  assembly  .about  to  be  held  for 
all  Italy.  After  some  stormy  discus¬ 
sions,  Guerrazzi  was  appointed  dictator 
of  Florence,  while  Montanelli  consented 
to  leave  the  city.  And  now,  .at  the 
summit  of  his  ambition,  Guerrazzi  set 
his  sails  to  court  the  reactionary  breeze, 
which  was  setting  in  from  the  Austrian 
heavens.  Ilis  object  was,  as  he  said,  to 
play  the  part  of  General  Monk  in  Tus¬ 
cany,  and  to  restore  the  Grand  Duke 
with  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of 
the  constitution. 

But  his  schemes  were  frustrated  by 
an  accidental  street  riot.  The  mob  rose 
and  demanded  his  life,  under  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  was  betraying  them.  He 
was  placed  in  safe  custody  by  those  who 
wished  to  preserve  him  from  extremities. 
Supported  by  Austrian  troops,  and  styl¬ 
ing  himself  an  “  Imperial  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Austria,”  Leopold  H.  returned 
on  July  28,  1849,  having  given  his  prom¬ 
ise  to  maintain  the  constitutional  form  of 
government.  Three  years  later  he  abol¬ 
ished  that  constitution  by  proclamation. 
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Giusti  survived  the  Grand  Duke’s  re¬ 
turn  by  eight  months  only.  The  dis- 
.uppointment  of  the  hopes  he  had  enter¬ 
tained  for  his  country  precipitated  the 
action  of  disease  on  his  enfeebled  frame. 
The  sight  of  the  Austrian  uniforms  in 
his  native  city  almost  broke  his  heart. 
“We  have  the  Germans  in  Pescia,”  he 
wrote  to  Capponi.  “  They  poured  in 
unexpectedly  this  morning,  numbering 
about  2000  ;  and  it  appears  they  intend 
advancing  upon  Pistoia.  I  have  neither 
heart  nor  health  to  bear  the  sight  of 
them,  and  I  stay  at  home  in  shame  and 
sorrow.” 

Yet  Giusti  had  long  mistrusted  the 
issue  of  the  Revolution.  To  satisfy 
him,  reform  should  have  proceeded  on 
a  broader  basis,  and  with  more  cautious 
steps.  He  honored  and  trusted  the  gen¬ 
uine  impulses  of  the  people ;  but  the 
theories  of  demagogues  were  his  abhor¬ 
rence  and  his  dread.  And  demagogues 
distrusted  him  in  turn,  and  branded  his 
honest  moderation  as  timidity  or  even 
worse.  “  lie  helped  us  to  pull  down,” 
said  Guerrazzi  of  him,  “  and  then  got 
frightened  at  the  ruins.”  lie  said  him¬ 
self,  with  a  juster  sense  of  his  own  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  national  cause,  “  They  have 
forgotten  that  at  the  time  when  I  spoke 
out  they  all  held  their  tongues.”  The 
cold  looks  of  former  political  friends, 
the  suspicion  that  he  whose  heart  and 
voice  had  done  so  much  to  stir  the  wills 
of  his  fellow  -  countryman  was  a  rene¬ 
gade  to  the  cause,  was  very  bitter  to 
him.  Still,  in  anxiety  for  his  country 
he  thought  little  of  himself.  When  the 
brief  dream  of  liberty  was  at  an  end  he 
still  refused  to  despair.  “Ten  years 
hence,”  he  said,  in  May,  1849,  “  we  shall 
•know  the  truth.”  In  just  ten  years 
from  that  time  Tuscany  became  a  prov¬ 
ince  of  free  and  utiited  Italy. 

True  to  the  advice  he  had  long  ago 
given  in  his  letter  on  education,  Giusti 
sought  and  found  his  best  consolation 
in  study  ;  and  in  that  study  which  to  a 
j)atriot’s  and  a  poet’s  heart  was  most 
congenial.  lie  devoted  his  last  months 
to  the  composition  of  a  commentary  on 
the  JJivina  Commedia^  and  was  so  com- 
detely  absorbed  by  his  occupation,  that 
>e  could  spe.ak  of  little  else,  and  when 
conbned  to  bed,  would  lie  with  books 
and  manuscripts  round  him,  burying  his 
thoughts  in  the  politics  of  the  ancient  I 


Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  and  realizing, 
by  the  light  of  his  own  experience,  the 
motives  which  prompted  the  ardor  and 
the  scorn  of  Dante’s  ^verse.  It  was 
under  the  roof  of  his  friend,  Marais 
Capponi,  that  he  breathed  his  last.  The 
conclusion  of  his  life  is  rel.ated  by  Miss 
Horner  with  much  simple  pathos,  and 
we  cannot  do  better  here  than  transcribe 
her  words : 

“  Faith  in  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  had  sustained  Giusti  in  his  hope  for 
the  renovation  of  his  country,  amidst  scenes 
the  most  hopeless,  the  most  discouraging; 
and  the  same  faith  did  not  fail  him  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  approaching  end. 
llis  time  was  not  spent  as  if  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  death  would  change  his  soul  in  an 
instant,  either  in  being  or  in  aim  ;  or  that  in 
departing  this  life  he  was  to  enter  upon  a 
world  alien  to  ours.  As  he  lived,  so  he  died, 
filled  with  the  thought  of  all  that  is  pure  and 
great  and  good,  and  with  that  perfect  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  which,  while  teaching  him  to 
love  his  fellow-creatures  whom  he  had  seen, 
led  him  to  love  the  Father  whom  he  had  not 
seen.  Writing  to  the  Marquis  Capponi  in 
1845,  he  expressed  sentiments  which  appear 
to  have  continued  with  him  to  the  end  oi  his 
life: 

“  ‘  I  wish  that  reverence  for  that  which  is 
above  us  should  be  united  with  reverence  for 
great  men.  Faith  in  God  and  in  our  fellow- 
creatures  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  the  atheist  (if 
such  there  be,  which  I  do  not  believe)  is  of 
necessity  the  first  enemy  of  the  human  race 
and  of  himself.  For  this  reason  charity  is 
the  fruit  of  faith.’ 

“  Such  faith  could  only  be  attained  by  the 
wisdom  of  that  true  humility  which  confesses, 
in  our  disappointed  expectations,  the  limits 
of  human  knowledge  and  foresight,  and  the 
immensity  of  that  scheme  of  which  it  is  only 
permitted  to  man  to  know  a  part.” 

Giusti’s  last  poem  wjis  a  prayer,  of 
which  we  otter  the  following  transla¬ 
tion  : 

“  Oppressed  with  doubt  and  sorrow. 

My  soul  thick  shadows  veil : 

0  Lord,  send  gracious  succor, 

Let  Faith’s  bright  beam  prevail ! 

“  Relieve  it  from  the  burden 
That  presseth  it  so  low ; 

0  hear  my  groans  and  sigliing, 

I  cast  on  thee  my  woe. 

“  Thou  know’st  my  life  is  ebbing 
Full  surely  day  by  day ; 

Like  wax  before  the  furnace. 

Like  snow  in  summer’s  rav  i 

“  0  to  the  soul  that  panteth 
Safe  in  thine  arms  to  be. 
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Break,  Lord,  the  earthly  fetter 
That  checks  its  flight  to  thee  1  ” 

“  During  the  severe  winter  of  1850,  Giusti 
was  unable  to  leave  the  Capponi  Palace.  .  On 
the  25th  of  March,  a  friend  who  visited  him 
describes  him  as  calm  and  happy,  speaking 
of  his  approaching  end.  Six  days  later, 
on  the  Slst  of  March,  he  was  seizA'd  with  a 
sudden  rush  of  blood  to  the  mouth,  from  the 
rupture  of  some  vessel,  and  he  had  only  time 
to  throw  himself  on  the  bed,  when  he  ex¬ 
pired.” 

He  was  buried  with  public  honors, 
though  the  government  made  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  about  granting  them,  and  a  mili¬ 
tary  guard  was  appointed  to  prevent 
any  outburst  of  popular  feeling  on  the 
occasion.  The  Church  of  San  Miniato 
received  his  remains. 


London  Sodety. 
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No  one,  no,  not  my  bitterest  enemy, 
can  accuse  me  of  pleasure-seeking ;  I 
defy  them.  The  five-and-twenty  years 
I  have  lived  a  dutiful  wife  and  thrifty 
mistress  at  Slowmansleigh,  like  any  snail 
in  its  shell — five-and-twenty  years  come 
blackberrying — I  have  never  had  a  day 
out  with  my  husband  but  once  a  year  or 
so,  at  most;  and  then  never  till  the 
lambing  is  over,  and  the  hay  saved,  and 
the  shearing  done,  and  the  corn  carried, 
and  one  is  worn  out  with  work,  and  all 
the  fine  weather  gone  by.  So  that 
when  we  make  up  our  minds  for  a  d<ay’s 
enjoyment,  I  think  I  have  as  much 
reason  to  respect  it  as  if  I  had  bought 
and  paid  for  it  in  lawful  money  down  ; 
and  I  ask  any  sensible  human  being 
whether  I  am  not  right  ? 

Now  to  reflect  upon  all  I  went 
through  last  Thursday,  the  very  recol¬ 
lection  makes  my  blood  boil ;  as  well  if 
may  when  I  think  of  the  infamous — 
But  I  will  proceed  as  calmly  as  my 
stinging  nerves  will  let  me,  and  will 
show  some  people  that  “  mother’s  tem¬ 
per,  when  she  is  up,”  is  no  W’orse  than 
the  lion’s  roaring  in  the  play  we  went  to 
see  last  winter  at  Arrowbridge  theatre, 
w’hen  the  actor  declared  he  would  “  ag¬ 
gravate  his  voice  to  roar  as  sweet  as  any 
sucking  pig.”  My  goodness !  Didn’t 
we  laugh  !  I  never  shall  forget  in  all 
my  bom  days  when  the  man  came  in 


again  with  a  real  donkey’s  head  on  his 
shoulders — (what  was  his  name?  it  had 
something  to  do  wdth  it) — and  that  bold 
young  woman  with  nothing  but  a  frill 
of  gauze  round  her  waist !  Oh,  it  was 
shameful!  I  wonder  the  police  don’t 
put  down  those  Sliakspeare’s  plays ;  but 
they  never  do  what  they  ought.  When 
there  is  a  row  they  merely  rap  the  heads 
of  the  little  boys  outside  the  crowd,  and 
encourage  the  fighting. 

Well,  I  and  my  husband,  Anthony 
Slowman,  (a  better  fellow  never  breathed 
the  air  of  heaven  before  marriage  and 
the  Odd  Fellows,)  with  our  djiughter 
Keziah,  fixed  on  going  to  the  grand 
West  of  England  Agricultural  Show, 
which  took  place,  as  everybody  knows, 
at  Xeter,  on  Thursday  last.  Not  that  I 
cared  a  bit  about  it ;  I  never  did. 

What’s  the  use,”  as  I  remarked  to 
Squire  Jilly,  of  Brimblebog,  but  the 
other  day — “  w'hat  on  earth  is  the  use 
of  fattening  a  pig  till  it  cannot  see  out 
of  the  eyes  which  w’ere  given  it  by  a 
gootl  Providence  to  see  with  ?”  No, 
mark  my  words,  there  is  sin  and  wick¬ 
edness  enough  in  the  W'orld  without 
that.  Give  me  one  of  your  home-bred 
porkers  with  legs  that  it  can  stand  upon, 
and  streaks  of  lean  in  the  fat,  and  not  go 
flying  in  the  face  of  Nature  with  Thor- 
ley’s  food  to  produce  an  animal  as  full 
of  oil  as  an  olive. 

They  told  us  the  train  would  leave 
Arrowbridge  station  at  eight  o’clock ; 
and  as  those  impudent  young  railway 
clerks  always  try  to  annoy  people  by 
putting  their  clocks  ever  so  much  before 
the  proper  time,  I  insisted  on  breakfast 
at  five,  and  the  trap  ready  to  drive  in  at 
six  to  the  minute ;  though  we  need  not 
have  done  so  as  it  happened,  for  Keziah- 
and  myself  bad  to  sit  like  monuments  in 
a  cathedral  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
outside  the  station,  before  they  came  to 
open  the  doors,  w-hile  Slowman  kept 
kicking  his  heels  and  w-histling,  till  he 
worked  me  into  a  fever  with  his  fidgets. 
Some  folks  are  always  so  ready  w-ith 
their  “Didn’t  I  say  so  ?”  and  “  I  knew 
how  it  would  be,”  as  though  they  w-ero 
wiser  than  King  Solomon.  But  men  are 
so  provoking ! 

At  length  there  was  quite  a  crow-d 
assembled,  and  others  coming  in  parties 
every  minute,  so  I  suppose  they  thought 
;  it  was  time  for  the  play  to  begm,  for 
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they  runpf  the  teleg'^aph  belJ,  and  up 
went  the  little  door  where  they  give  out 
the  tickets. 

“  Now  then,  Mrs.  S.,”  says  Slowman, 
“  which  class  shall  it  be,  bare  boards  or 
cushions,  or  shall  we  run  behind  ?’* 

“  Mr.  Slowra.an,  I  am  ashamed  of 
yon,”  I  replied  ;  “  you  will  be  joking  in 
church  next.” 

So  I  walked  straight  up  to  the  counter, 
and  spoke  as  loud  as  I  could,  for  there 
were  plenty  to  hear  me  —  “Three  first- 
class  carriage  tickets  and  no  bad  half- 
crowns  in  the  change,  please,”  and  then 
went  on  and  left  Slowman  to  pay  the 
damage.  As  if  we  were  going  in  com¬ 
mon  second-class  with  all  the  tradespeo¬ 
ple  and  scrufi’  of  the  town  !  Keziah  and 
myself  were  not  dressed  for  nothing,  I 
can  assure  you. 

Out  upon  the  platform  it  w’as  w'orse 
than  May  fair.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds 
I  should  say ;  I  thought  we  should  never 
get  to  the  w’aiting-room.  French  pianos 
going,  and  men  selling  ginger-beer  and 
cherries  reminded  me  of  my  little  basket 
and  shawl  that  I  had  put  down  by  the 
door  outside,  and  which,  I  need  not  add, 
I  have  never  set  eyes  upon  since. 

For  more  than  two  hours  I  remained 
fanning  myself  with  my  handkerchief. 
I  W’as  ready  to  faint  with  heat  and  vex¬ 
ation,  for  my  best  gloves  Avere  lost  in  the 
basket,  and  Slowman  had  left  me,  as  he 
said,  to  see  about  when  the  trains  re¬ 
turned  in  the  evening  (such  a  mockery, 
when  there  was  not  even  a  sign  of  one 
starting ! ),  and  Keziah  kept  whispering 
with  some  one  at  the  half-opened  door ; 
till,  at  last,  I  lost  all  patience,  and  burst 
wildly  out  on  the  platform,  resolved  to 
find  what  Slowman  was  up  to,  or  to  per¬ 
ish  in  the  attempt.  “  Keziah,”  I  cried 
hysterically,  as  I  passed  the  bold  girl, 
who  pretended  afterwards  that  she  had 
not  been  talking  to  young  Bullock  who 
farms  the  next  estate  to*  ours,  as  if  I  had 
no  eyes,  and  did  not  see  him  turning 
away  from  the  door  as  I  came  out.  “  Ke¬ 
ziah  !  ”  I  said,  and  seizing  her  by  the  arm 
I  dragged  her  forward  like  a  Samson  to 
the  edge  of  the  platform,  when,  whirr ! 
W’ent  by  a  steam-engine  w'ith  carriage 
after  carriage.  I  screamed  out  with  all 
jny  might,  for  it  was  a  mercy  and  miracle 
we  escaped  destruction  ;  and  as  it  was, 
a  rough  fellow,  seizing  me  by  the  gown, 


tore  my  flounce  to  a  rag  in  his  endeavors 
to  save  us. 

Whilst  I  W’as  putting  myself  straight, 
and  scolding  Keziah  right  and  left  for 
what  had  happened,  up  came  Slowman 
with  his  mouth  so  full  he  could  scarcely 
speak,  though  he  w’as  trying  to  hide  it 
by  wiping  the  froth  of  Guinness’s  porter 
from  liis  lips  with  a  new  silk  handker¬ 
chief,  cost  seven  shillings  last  Whit¬ 
suntide. 

“  Here’s  a  pretty  go !  ”  he  said  ;  “  do 

f^ou  know,  my  dear  (the  hypocrite !  mere- 
y  to  cover  the  refreshments!),  we  shall 
have  to  w’ait  here  another  hour  at  least, 
as  this  train  will  not  stop  ?  ” 

I  could  have  slapped  any  one  in  the 
face. 

“  Not  stop !  ”  said  I  — 

But  at  that  moment  some  one  close  by 
affirmed  that  the  train  w’as  returning  to 
take  up  a  few  ;  and  sure  enough  it  came 
backwards  into  the  station  some  minutes 
afterwards,  with  the  passengers  glaring 
out  of  the  carriage  windows  at  us  like 
red-hot  wild  beasts. 

The  holloaing  and  shouting  that  en¬ 
sued  was  fearful.  Talk  of  electioneering, 
it  is  nothing  to  an  excursion  train !  You 
only  wanted  the  candidate  to  fling  dead 
rats  and  garbage  at,  and  you  would  have 
believed  yourself  back,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  when  Uncle  Trueblue’s 
window’s  W’ere  broken,  and  poof  Aunt 
Plumper  miscarried  w’ith  twins. 

“  I  will  never  go  by  this  horrid  train,” 
I  cried,  as  Slowman,  all  excitement,  was 
tugging  like  a  madman  at  the  handle  of 
a  third-class  door.  “  You  may  kill  me 
on  the  spot  if  you  like,  Mr.  Slowman,  but 
nothing  on  earth  shall  induce  me  to  go 
by  it — there  !  ” 

I  turned  upon  my  heel  and  shut  my 
eyes,  and  pushed  straight  before  me  till 
I  found  myself  again  in  the  w’aiting-room, 
w’here  through  the  window  I  could  see 
Slowman  running  from  carriage  to  car¬ 
riage,  as  though  the  last  day  were  come, 
and  this  was  the  only  train  to  heaven. 
How  he  could  so  demean  himself  I  I 
blushed  for  him.  Though  for  the  matter 
of  that,  the  people  were  all  the  same,  just 
as  if  they  had  whitings  tied  to  their  tails. 
I  couldn’t  keep  from  talking  to  myself, 
as  I  stood  there,  to  see  them ;  and  I  fairly 
stamped  when  I  caught  sight  of  our  Ke¬ 
ziah,  as  wild  as  any,  hurrying  off  with  that 
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yoaoji'  Bullock,  with  the  fellow’s  arm 
round  her  waist.  The  girl  is  mad,  1 
thought,  for  I  was  beyond  speech.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  door  was  dashed  open,  and  in 
bounced  young  Bullock,  out  of  breath. 

“Make  haste,  ma’am,  make  haste! 
We  have  kept  a  capital  corner  for  you, 
though  it  is  oul^  in  a  cattle  truck  they 
have  put  on  behind.” 

“  Away,  serpent !  ”  I  cried ;  and  sink¬ 
ing  upon  a  chair,  my  feelings  overcame 
me,  and  I  dissolved  in  tears. 

A  piercing  steam-whistle,  whose  ex¬ 
cruciating  shrillness  turned  my  skin  into 
ffooseflesh,  roused  me  from  my  misery. 
With  my  fingers  in  my  ears  I  rushed  to 
the  door  just  in  time  to  see  Slowraan 
dragged  from  an  open  carriage  window 
which  he  had  attempted  to  enter  while 
the  train  was  moving  from  the  platform, 
when  the  porters  had  secured  him  by  the 
heels,  and  pulled  him  ignominiously  forth 
like  a  thief.  I  laughed  scoimfully,  for  1 
was  half  glad  to  behold  him  punished  for 
his  desertion  and  neglect  of  the  wife  of 
his  bosom. 

“  K  ever  there  was  a  finger  of  Provi¬ 
dence,”  I  said  as  he  came  up  to  where  I 
stood,  looking  sheepish  enough  as  you 
may  suppose — “  if  ever  there  was  a  finger 
of  Providence,  Slowman,  that  was  one!” 

I  am  good-tempered  enough  if  every¬ 
thing  goes  smooth,  nobody  can  deny 
that ;  or  if  they  do,  I  will  go  further  and 
show  them  that  folks  are  never  so  put 
out  as  w'hen  tliey  are  contradicted  flat. 
No  lamb  but  would  feel  mortified  at  be¬ 
ing  left  behind  by  an  excursion  train ;  no 
lamb  but  would  be  in  tantrums  at  it.  It 
is  as  much  as  to  say  you  are  not  good 
enough  for  our  company.  Now  I  have 
ray  own  opinion  on  that  matter,  and  I 
will  never  sit  under  anybody’s  footstool, 
that  I  am  determined.  Consequently  I 
do  not  mind  admitting,  that  for  the  next 
two  hours  Slowman  led  a  pretty  life  of  , 
it  with  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  be  was 
quite  sincere  in  w'ishing  himself  at  home 
and  me  at  Jericho,  though  he  need  not 
have  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  repeat¬ 
ing  that  wish  so  oUen  as  he  did.  If  it 
hi^  not  been  that  Keziah  was  actually 
gone  on  with  that  young  Bullock,  “  who,” 
said  I,  if  he  does  not  take  care  may  find 
himself  figuring  at  the  Xeter  assize  court 
some  fine  day  for  abduction  or  arson,  or 
something  worse.”  If  it  had  not  l^en 
for  that,  and  that  they  kept  on  deceiving 
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us  with  the  promise  of  another  special 
train  coming  every  instant,  I  should  have 
turned  round  and  w’alked  myself  back 
every  step  of  the  way  to  Slow'inansleigh, 
and  have  entered  an  action  jgainst  the 
railway  company  the  very  next  day  for 
“breach  of  promise,”  and  would  have 
had  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  lay  the  dam¬ 
ages. 

I  may  be  deceived,  for  I  am  not  the 
Pope  oi  Rome,  but  I  believe  it  was  half- 
ast  ten  or  a  quarter  to  eleven — I  won’t 
e  particular  to  a  minute — I  only  know 
the  telegraph  wires  were  buzzing  so,  that 
I  expected  each  moment  they  would  |50 
off  like  a  gun — when  we  saw  the  up  sig¬ 
nal  turn  slowly  round,  by  which  we  knew 
our  train  w’as  coming  in  at  last.  People 
bad  begun  to  look  blank  and  limp  with 
waiting,  but  now  they  bustled  about  as 
lively  as  crickets,  and  swarmed  like  ants 
in  and  out  of  the  offices. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  how  Jessie, 
the  Flower  of  Dunblane,  sang  “  The 
Campbells  are  coming,”  at  the  relief  of 
Lucknow  ;  but  I  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  enter  into  her  feelings,  poor  thing,  till 
I  heard  the  whistle  of  the  engine  and  saw 
that  train  come  sailing  alongside  the 
platform.  I  could  have  kissed  the  stoker 
for  joy,  though  he  W’as  as  sooty  as  a  sweep. 
There  was  no  room  to  spare,  so  people 
tumbled  in  just  wherever  they  could. 
Luckily,  Slowraan  and  I  found  a  beautiful 
carriage  with  a  lamp  burning  on  the  top 
to  prevent  taking  liberties  in  the  tunnels, 
and  a  wool  footing  up  to  one’s  ankles, 
and  cloth  linings  that  would  have  been 
comfortable  enough  had  it  been  winter, 
instead  of  a  broiling  sun,  and  the  perapi- 
ration  running  in  peas  down  one’s  face. 
It  smelt  rather  fusty  too,  that’s  a  fact, 
and  I  W’as  scandalized  to  sec  the  moths 
walking  in  and  out  of  holes  just  as  they 
do  o’  Sundays  in  the  faded  green  baize 
of  Squire  Jilly’s  i)ew  in  church  directly 
the  organ  begini. 

A  polite  gentleman  with  large  whis¬ 
kers  and  a  gold  chain,  worth  a  mint  of 
money,  sat  opposite  to  me,  and  a  more 

f enteel  liomeo-and-Juliet  looking  fellow 
never  saw.  Thecurlofhis  moustachios 
spoke  volumes  of  military  romance.  It 
seemed  to  mo  he  must  have  been  bred  up 
in  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  that  he  held 
the  Horse  Guards  in  bis  pocket.  There 
were  three  others  in  the  carriage  whose 
i  appearance  I  did  not  much  regard,  but 
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he  was  as  polite  as  could  be,  offering  to 
let  up  and  down  the  windows,  and  help¬ 
ing  me  in  all  manner  of  ways,  quite  a 
pattern  to  Slowman.  Besides  these  there 
was  a  countryman  with  a  large  bundle 
which  he  pushed  in  under  my  seat,  and 
a  young  lady,  dressed  to  death,  as  they 
say,  with  a  hat  that  would  have  turned 
Keziah’s  brain  could  she  have  seen  it. 

Wh.at  with  the  heat  and  standing  about, 

I  could  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  open  ;  and 
I  had  not  been  seated  a  minute  before  I 
forgot  all  about  the  roses  at  the  back  of 
iny  bonnet,  and  resting  my  head  so  that 
they  must  have  been  squeezed  into  a 
pancake,  I  dropped  asleep  as  sound  as  a 
roach,  and  woke  up  three  minutes  after- 
w'ards  under  the  impression  we  were 
arrived  at  Xeter.  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
There  was  a  porter  at  the  window  asking 
to  see  our  tickets,  and  Slowman  was 
slapping  one  pocket  and  then  another  as 
if  that  would  create  them,  and  then  at 
last  had  to  confess  that  he  had  handed 
them  over  to  Keziah  to  take  care  of.  Of 
course  the  money  had  to  be  paid  again, 
and  the  gentleman  opposite  with  the  large 
whiskers  and  watch-chain  I  fancied  eyed 
Slowman’s  purse  quite  rudely  when  he 
took  it  out.  For  though  it  was  but  a 
common  leather  bag,  there  was  plenty 
of  lining  to  it,  that  is  certain.  Then,  as 
they  make  a  point  of  doing,  the  porter 
must  needs  open  the  door  and  slam  it 
again  w’ith  all  his  might,  bawling  out 
“  All  right,”  as  if  he  would  insult  us  to 
the  last ;  whereby  my  dress  got  jammed, 
and  the  next  time  I  moved  it  tore  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  yard  three-cornered  rent.  With 
a  screech  like  my  godmother  used  to  give 
when  she  sang,  “There  was  an  old 
woman  all  skin  and  bone”  (which  is 
always  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
smell  of  hot  punch  and  the  wind  rumb¬ 
ling  in  the  chimney),  the  engine  dragged 
us  sulkily  out  of  the  station,  and  of  course 
YOU  may  suppose  w'e  were  off  at  last. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  bless  your  heart! 
They  simply  shunted  us  on  to  the  middle 
line,  no  better  than  so  many  luggage 
vans ;  and  there  we  stuck  simmering  and 
spitting  (that  is,  the  engine,  you  under¬ 
stand)  till  the  clock  had  struck  twelve, 
the  express  train  passing  malignantly  up 
before  us!  I  should  have  burst  with 
spite  had  not  some  one  sensibly  proposed 
a  game  of  cards.  Croquet  would  have 
been  more  genteel,  but  Keziah  was  not 
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with  us,  and  there  would  scarcely  have 
been  room,  I  expect,  even  if  we  had 
had  the  balls.  The  polite  gentleman 
with  the  large  whiskers  and  watch-chain 
took  a  deal  of  persuasion,  unless,  as  he 
said,  the  ladies  would  play.  I  was  ready 
at  once  ;  but  after  the  first  game,  which 
I  lost,  I  felt  so  sleepy  I  could  not  go  on, 
so  he  made  up  a  rubber  of  whist  with 
Slowman  and  two  of  the  others. 

I  never  woke  until  after  three  o’clock, 
just  as  the  train  reached  Xeter.  Every¬ 
body  was  complaining  of  the  scandalous 
way  in  which  we  had  been  detained  on 
the  road,  and  Slowman  was  cursing  and 
biting  his  nails  worse  than  any. 

The  countryman,  who,  I  told  him,  had 
no  right  in  our  carriage  with  a  third-class 
ticket,  wanted  to  get  at  his  bundle,  but 
I  would  not  budge  an  inch,  till  he  let  out 
that  it  was  a  butt  of  bees,  and  that  he 
merely  wished  to  see  if  they  were  safe. 
Good  gracious !  I  wonder  I  did  not  go 
straight  out  of  the  window,  like  a  Jack- 
in-the-box.  “  Lor,  missus,  you  needn’t 
squall  so,”  said  the  man  (I  give  it  in  the 
low  creature’s  own  words ;  and  upon  my 
honor  I  only  exclaimed,  “  Gemini !  Slow¬ 
man  !  ”  and  leapt  im,  creeping  all  over, 
as  well  I  might.)  The  polite  gentleman 
with  the  large  whiskers  and  watch-chain 
caught  hold  of  my  dress ;  for  I  dare  say 
he  expected  to  see  me  every  instant 
through  the  window,  and  a  coroner’s  in¬ 
quest  sitting  on  me ;  and  one  of  the 
others  made  me  change  places  with  him, 
though  it  was  but  a  moment  before  we 
all  got  out  at  Keter  station,  where  the 
crowd  was  so  great  I  lost  sight  of  them 
instantaneously,  though  I  looked  every¬ 
where  to  thank  them  for  their  politeness: 
for  1  was  determined  to  shame  Slowman, 
who  I  verily  believe  would  have  seen 
me  stung  to  a  strawberry  without  lifting 
a  finger,  he  looked  so  glum. 

Will  you  believe  it?  The  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exhibition  w’as  closed  ;  and  just  as 
we  reached  the  cattle -yard  a  violent 
tempest  came  on,  and  we  were  drenched 
to  the  skin,  while  the  lightning  was 
awful. 

“  My  dear  Slowman,”  I  said  (I  am  al¬ 
ways  affectionate  in  a  thunderstorray — 
“  my  dearest  husband,  let  us  go  back.” 

And  back  we  went,  as  fast  as  our  legs 
could  carry  us,  to  a  pastry-cook’s  in  the 
High  street,  where  we  found  our  Keziah 
and  Young  Bullock  in  the  long  room 
25 
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behind  the  shop,  with  a  lot  of  others  as 
merry  ns  grigs  around  a  table  covered 
with  chops  and  steaks  and  sausage  rolls, 
drinking  Allsopp’s  pale  ale  in  long  glasses 
and  talking  sixteen  to  the  dozen.  It 
was  still  thundering,  and  I  bad  not  the 
heart  to  scold  the  girl,  who  indeed  did 
seem  overjoyed  to  see  us,  and  kissed  me 
again  and  again,  and  whispered  she  had 
a  secret  to  tell  me.  Now,  if  I  have  a 
weak  point  it  is  to  hear  a  secret.  I  be¬ 
lieve  if  I  were  fighting  a  deadly  duel 
with  broadswords,  and  my  adversary 
whispered  she  had  a  secret  to  tell  me,  I 
should  throw  down  my  arms  at  once. 
So  I  smiled  at  Keziah,  and  said  there 
would  be  time  enough  for  that  by-and-by. 
For  one  should  never  listen  to  a  secret 
directly.  Waiting  makes  one’s  mouth 
water  whether  it  is  for  currants  or  kisses. 
And  I  can  tell  you  it  is  much  nicer  to 
put  a  secret  ofif  for  a  while,  like  a  letter, 
which  I  always  carry  in  my  apron  pocket 
for  an  hour  l^fore  opening. 

Down  I  sat  and  began  to  eat,  for  I 
had  tasted  nothing  all  day,  and  the  beef¬ 
steaks  were  done  to  a  turn,  and  such 
baked  'potatoes,  for  all  the  world  like 
snowballs  in  curl  •  papers !  Slowman 
bad  been  out  of  the  room  with  that 
^oung  Bullock,  and  now  came  back  look¬ 
ing  more  cheerful  than  when  he  had  a 
legacy  left  him.  I  own  it  exasperated 
me  to  see  him  so  hand  and  glove  with 
that  young  fellow ;  and  I  was  preparing 
to  say  something  biting  to  the  young 
scamp,  who  looked  as  if  butter  would 
not  melt  in  his  mouth,  when  we  all  know 
Arrowmore  cheese  would  not  choke  him, 
when  all  at  once  our  Keziah  exclaimed — 

“  Why,  father,  do  you  know  you  have 
Mr.  Bullock’s  purse  stuck  in  your  waist¬ 
coat  pocket  ?” 

Slowman  went  immediately  as  red  as 
a  lobster. 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  he  said,  hesitating, 
and  looking  at  me.  “  The  fact  is,  I  may 
as  well  out  with  it ;  1  lost  every  penny  I 
had,  playing  at  cards  in  the  train  with  a 
lot  of  blessed  sharpers  ” — not  that  Slow¬ 
man  employed  the  term  “  blessed,”  but 
if  you  understand  irony  you  may  guess 
what  he  used — “  and  Bullock  hero  has 
been  kind  enough  to  offer  to  lend  ” — 

“  No,  Mr.  Slowman,”  I  interrupted, 
cutting  him  short,  as  I  laid  down  my 
knife  and  fork,  and  rose  with  dignity. 
“Never  shall  it  be  said  that  you  were 


beholding  to  that  — I  paused  to  give  it 
emphasis — “  to  that — gentleman.  Since, 
Mr.  Slowman,  you  cultivate  a  taste  for 
gambling,  and  are  become  so  childish  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  your 
money,  it  is  well  for  you  that  you  have  a 
wife  whose  purse  is  at  your  disposal. 
Take  it,”  I  said,  imitating,  as  near  as 
I  could.  Lady  Macduff’s  tone,  in  the  play, 
when  she  murders  sleep,  and  plunging 
my  hand  in  my  pocket — 

My  conscience!  I  thought  I  should 
have  dropt.  There  was  nothing  in  it. 

Upon  examination,  wo  found  that  my 
dress  had  been  cut  with  a  sharp  instru¬ 
ment,  and  I  as  innocent  as  an  unborn 
babe  of  it,  and  my  purse  stolen.  Up 
went  my  hands  and  eyes.  “Well,”  I 
cried,  “  this  beats  Bana^^her,  as  the  Irish¬ 
man  said,”  and,  turning  about,  who 
should  I  see  at  a  comer  table  but  the 
polite  gentleman  with  the  large  whiskers 
and  watch-chain,  whom  I  knew  directly, 
although  ho  was  holding  up  a  newspaper 
before  him.  The  minute  he  saw  me  he 
laid  down  the  paper  and  stretched  his 
legs,  and  took  up  his  hat,  and  moved  to 
the  chimney-glass  in  a  leisurely  sort  of 
way,  and  then  was  about  to  pass  by  us 
out  of  the  room.  What  possessed  me  I 
cannot  think,  but  I  touched  him  on  the 
arm,  and  asked  him  if  he  might  have 
seen  my  purse  which  I  had  lost  in  the 
rail  way  carriage. 

“  My  good  woman,”  he  answered,  as 
grand  as  Doomsday,  staring  like  a  stone 
above  my  head,  “  what  are  you  talking 
about  ?  Is  the  creature  insane  ?  ”  ho 
added,  waving  his  hand  to  Keziah  to  let 
him  go  by. 

You  may  imagine  how  I  felt. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say,”  I  demanded, 
all  aghast  at  his  impudence,  “that  we 
did  not  travel  together  in  the  same  car¬ 
riage  this  morning  ?  ” 

lie  tapped  his  forehead  significantly, 
looking  round  on  the  others  and  shaking 
his  head  (the  scoundrel  1). 

“  The  poor  thing  1  she  ought  to  be  con¬ 
fined  in  an  asylum.  Never  saw  her  in 
all  my  life  before,  ’pon  mv  honor.” 

A  suspicion  instantly  darted  into  my 
mind. 

“  It  is  my  belief,  you  villain,  you  took 
the  purse  yourself,”  I  called  out. 

lie  made  no  replv,  but  tried  to  push 
by  Keziah.  I  was  determined  he  should 
not  escape,  if  he  had  been  a  Hercules 
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and  I  a  mid^e :  so  I  caught  hold  of  his 
shoulder,  held  my  breath,  and  clung  like 
a  leech.  When  he  found  he  could  not 
shake  me  off,  he  called  for  the  mistress 
of  the  shop,  and  asked  in  a  lordly  man¬ 
ner  whether  she  did  not  know  the  name 
of  Captain  Blackball,  at  the  same  time 
throwing  down  a  card  as  if  he  were 
the  Champion  at  the  Queen’s  corona¬ 
tion.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  she 
called  her  refreshment  -  rooms  respect¬ 
able.  He  asked  what  she  meant  by  it; 
and  declared  he  had  been  grossly  in¬ 
sulted,  and  that  he  would  prosecute 
“  that  female  ”  (meaning  myself^,  and 
all  who  aided  and  abetted  her,  with  the 
utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  The  shop- 
woman  curtsied,  and  said  she  was  sure 
she  did  not  know  any  of  us, 'but  that  she 
w’as  perfectly  astounded  at  any  female 
accusing  a  captain  in  the  army.  At  the 
same  moment  a  gentleman  and  lady 
came  on  out  of  the  back  room,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  calling  out  in  a  light,  airy  tone  as 
he  passed,  “  Good-bye,  captain  ;  we  shall 
see  you  to-night  at  the  Park !”  and  then 
stopping,  apparently  surprised  at  the 
scene. 

“  Oh,  ma’am,”  I  cried  to  the  lady, 
whom  I  recognized  at  once  by  her  hat, 
“did  we  not  travel  together  to-day, 
ma’am,  in  the  same  carriage  with  this 
gentleman  with  the  large  whiskers  and 
the  w’atch-chain  ?” 

She  stared  at  me  for  a  minute,  and 
then  smiling  languidly  to  the  shop  woman, 
said,  “  There  is  evidently  some  mistake. 
The  woman  is  crazed.  Come,  captain, 
you  will  go  with  us.” 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses. 
You  might  have  tripped  me  up  with  a 
gossamer.  I  turned  to  Slowman  to  sup¬ 
port  my  evidence ;  but  neither  he  nor 
young  Bullock  w’ere  visible,  and  Keziah 
was  crying  like  the  rain. 

I  let  go  m  V  hold  on  the  captain’s  coat, 
and  they  had  reached  the  door,  when  it 
was  blocked  up  by  young  Bullock  and  a 
policeman,  ana  the  next  instant  brought 
Slowman  and  two  or  three  more  of  the 

(lolice,  who  made  no  ado  but  slipped 
landcuffs  at  once  upon  the  captain  and 
his  fine  friends,  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
art  of  a  gang  of  swindlers  that  had 
een  pocket  picking  in  every  direction 
through  the  town.  l^Iy  purse  was  dis¬ 
covered  the  very  first  thing  in  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  pocket ;  so  I  got  it  again  without 


the  loss  of  a  single  penny- piece;  for 
which  you  may  be  sure  I  was  thankful 
enough  to  remember  in  my  prayers  ;  not 
that  I  cared  so  much  for  the  money  as 
for  the  little  gilt  thimble  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  my  godmother’s  aunt,  to  whom 
it  had  l)een  given  by  her  nurse’s  cousin, 
when  she  was  a  child  in  the  mumps  ;  and 
has  been  an  heirloom  in  the  family  ever 
since. 

Of  course  there  was  congratulation 
between  us  all.  You  would  have  taken 
that  pastrycook’s  shop  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  debate,  there  was  such  a 
jabber ;  and  I  caught  myself  gossipping 
with  at  least  six  people  at  once,  without 
knowing  one  of  them,  and  shaking 
hands  with  young  Bullock  for  his  good 
service,  before  I  was  aware  of  what  I 
w.as  doing.  I  could  but  be  grateful  to 
him,  you  know.  He  and  Slowman  then 
left  us  to  go  before  the  magistrates  or 
something,  and  they  tell  me  I  shall  my¬ 
self  have  to  appear  as  a  witness  when 
those  light-fingered  gentry  are  brought 
to  trial.  I  have,  however,  made  up 
my  mind  to  be  in  bed  that  day  with  a 
sick  headache  or  something  infectious, 
even  if  I  have  to  drink  mustard  and 
water  to  produce  it.  The  barristers 
shall  never  have  an  opportunity  of  play¬ 
ing  off  their  tricks  on  me,  with  their — 
“  Now,  Mrs.  Slowman,  speak  up  that  the 
jury  may  hear  you,”  or  “  Remember 
you  are  upon  your  oath,  ma’am.”  Oh,  I 
have  heard  and  seen  poor  witnesses  wor¬ 
ried  into  swearing  black  is  white,  and 
badgered  to  tears  many  a  time  in  the 
course  of  justice ! 

That  was  the  tea  we  made  when  Slow¬ 
man  and  young  Bullock  returned,  and 
we  all  sat  down  in  the  pastrycook’s  back 
room,  with  kidneys  and  oroiled  ham 
that  would  have  made  a  Jewish  cardinal 
break  his  fast  of  a  Friday !  It  is  my 
firm  conviction,  and  you  would  never 
turn  me  from  it  were  you  to  talk  within 
an  inch  of  your  life,  tnat  we  should  not 
have  moved  to  this  day  had  not  the 
omnibus  called  to  take  us  back  to  the 
railway  station.  For  Keziah  had  whis¬ 
pered  her  secret ;  namely,  that  old  Mr. 
Bullock,  who  I  will  say  is  a  most  respect¬ 
able  man,  and  owns  more  property  than 
half  the  gentry  round  —  that  old  Mr. 
Bullock  had  taken  a  nice  estate  for  his 
son,  about  four  miles  from  Slowmans- 
leigh,  and  that  young  Bullock  had - 
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There  now  I  am  beginning  to  cry 
again.  It  is  very  foolish,  but  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  suppose  they  will  be  married 
in  the  spring,  and  that  will  be  the  result 
of  our  going  to  the  Cattle-Show. 


temple  Bar. 

SORCERY,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

Performers  of  miracles  are  as  old  as 
the  world,  and  as  eternal  as  human  folly ; 
the  pythonesses  of  Greece  and  the  augurs 
of  liome  can  shake  hands,  across  twenty 
centuries,  with  the  spirit-rappers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  England.  So  long  as  magnetiz- 
ers  contented  themselves  with  telling  you 
the  nuniber  of  your  watch,  no  great  harm, 
perhaps,  was  done :  but  at  present  the 
evil  is  proving  one  of  a  serious  nature, 
for  the  spiritualists  are  as  legion,  and  are 
indubitably  exerting  a  very  deleterious 
influence  over  minds.  Till  the  time  ar¬ 
rives  when  the  law  shall  be  called  upon 
to  treat  these  impostors  in  the  same  m.^n- 
ner  as  it  does  the  comparatively  harmless 
fortune-tellers,  there  is  only  one  weapon 
which  can  be  employed  effectively  against 
them,  and  that  is  ridicule.  For  this 
laudable  object  we  will  take  advantage 
of  the  recent  appearance  of  a  work  by 
M.  Alfred  de  Caston,*  to  give  our  read¬ 
ers  a  cursory  account  of  sorcery  ancient 
and  modern. 

According  to  trustworthy  documents, 
India  was  the  cradle  of  the  occult  sciences 
practiced  by  the  ancient  thaumaturgists. 
From  India  the  science  of  the  Magi 
passed  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  from  them 
to  the  Egyptians;  where,  through  the 
sacerdotal  organization,  it  soon  made 
great  progress.  God’s  chosen  people  did 
not  escape  infection  from  the  prevalent 
mania,  and  sacred  history  tells  us  that 
the  Lord  punished  the  Canaanites  be¬ 
cause  they  employed  enchantments 
against  their  enemies.  We  also  read  that 
Moses,  ere  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
Israelites,  was  educated  by  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  in  the  learning  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  The  ancients  believed  that  the 
gods  revealed  their  will  to  mortals 
through  certain  privileged  beings.  War¬ 
riors,  women,  freemen,  and  slaves  went 
to  consult  renowned  oracles,  just  as,  in 

•  Lex  ^farchand*  dex  Miraclex :  Ifixtoire  de  la 
SuperxtitioH  humaine.  Paris :  E.  Dentu. 


our  days,  we  consult  a  great  physician  or 
celebrated  lawyer.  It  was,  in  short,  a 

f olden  ago  for  the  priests  and  sibyls. 

'he  temple  of  Delphi  was  the  most  cele¬ 
brated,  and  the  priests  did  all  in  their 
power  to  keep  up  its  reputation.  Their 
means  of  acquiring  information  are  thus 
described  by  M.  de  Caston  : 

“Every  caravan,  every  deputation,  every 
private  person,  coming  to  consult  the  oracle, 
was  surrounded,  while  still  twenty  leagues 
from  the  temple,  by  spies,  guides,  and  travel¬ 
ling  companions,  who  had  no  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  visitors’  object.  All  the  attend¬ 
ants  at  the  inns  where  the  travellers  halted 
were  devoted,  body  and  soul,  to  the  college 
of  priests.  The  latter,  on  their  side,  contrived 
to  gain  the  requisite  time  for  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  about  tne  new-comers,  and,  by  various 
pretexts,  delayed  the  day  when  the  oracle 
would  speak.  While  awaiting  the  good  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  gods,  strangers  amused  themselves 
as  best  they  could,  by  visiting  the  monuments 
and  curiosities  of  the  country.  They  were 
constantly  accompanied  by  guides,  who  had 
the  double  duty  of  watching  and  exciting 
them  by  artfully  told  tales.  Here  a  large 
fresco  displayed  the  exemplary  punishment 
inflicted  on  an  incredulous  man,  who  had 
doubted  the  power  of  the  local  divinity.  Far¬ 
ther  on,  a  man,  hurled  from  the  summit  of  a 
precipice,  was  a  miser,  who  had  not  kept  his 
promises  to  the  god.  In  another  monument, 
the  statues  and  admirably- modelled  gold  vases 
were  the  gifts  of  some  great  man,  whom  the 
oracle  had  saved  from  mortal  danger.  All 
this  naturally  affected  the  new-comers,  and 
inspired  them  with  great  confidence  in  the 
divinity  they  had  come  to  consult.” 

When  the  priests  had  obtained  all  the 
information  they  needed,  they  allowed 
the  oracle  to  speak.  Should  it  happen, 
however,  that  the  visitor  was  silent,  and 
no  information  could  be  acquired  about 
him,  the  oracle  still  spoke  ;  but  the  an¬ 
swers  were  very  enigmatical.  The  priests 
invented  about  a  hundred  phrases,  which 
were  half-way  between  an  affirmative 
and  a  negative,  and,  with  such  a  system, 
it  was  very  difficult  to  catch  the  oracle 
tripping.  This  plan,  by  the  way,  is  ex¬ 
tensively  imitated  bv  our  false  prophets, 
mediums,  and  extr.a-fucid  somnambulists. 
At  the  same  time  the  rulers  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  jugglery,  and  managed  that 
the  prophecies  should  harmonize  with 
their  projects.  Demosthenes  exclaimed, 
“  The  Pythoness  philippizes !  ”  on  seeing 
the  priests  of  Delphi  constantly  make 
their  oracle  speak  in  favor  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  prince 
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had  threatened  to  burn  their  temple  and 
town  on  the  very  first  occasion  tnat  the 
oracle  spoke  in  a  manner  adverse  to  his 
wishes. 

The  augurs,  whom  the  Greeks  had 
borrowed  from  the  Chaldeans,  formed  in 
Greece  a  speoial  college,  whose  mission 
was  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  gods,  and 
predict  the  future,  by  means  of  natural 
j)henomena,  such  as  thunder,  lightning, 
etc.  The  augurs  also  predicted  the  fu¬ 
ture  from  the  cries  ana  flight  of  birds, 
and  by  the  appetite,  healthy  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  the  sacred  fowls.  Cicero,  who 
believed  very  little  in  the  augurs,  tells 
us,  that  when  the  priests  wished  to  give 
some  great  personage  a  favorable  omen, 
they  kept  the  fowls  in  a  fasting  state,  so 
as  to  make  sure,  when  the  right  moment 
arrived,  tluit  they  would  peck  the  grain 
voraciously.  Cato,  too,  used  to  say  to 
his  friends  that  he  was  astonished  how 
two  augurs  could  meet  without  laughing 
at  each  other.  The  haruspices  had  the 
duty  of  examining  the  liver,  entrails,  .and 
quivering  flesh  of  the  victims  burnt  in 
honor  qf  the  gods.  The  sacred  college 
of  the  Haruspices,  though  it  had  fallen 
into  discredit,  continued  its  sacrifices  at 
Rome  till  the  year  419  of  our  era.  At 
that  date  St.  Boniface  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Honorius  a  law,  which  pro¬ 
nounced  a  sentence  of  transportation  on 
the  raatheraatici  and  soothsayers.  At 
the  same  period,  the  bishops  ordered 
their  books  to  be  publicly  burned.  Sor¬ 
cery,  however,  still  continued  in  the 
Eternal  City  until  the  advent  of  Pope 
Sixtus  Quintus,  who  issued  a  motn  pro- 
priOy  which  freed  his  capital  from  sooth¬ 
sayers  and  astrologers.  It  seems  that 
Dom  C.almet’s  legions  of  fiends  did  not 
come  to  their  aid.  By  the  way,  we  may 
as  well  furnish  here  a  list  of  the  chiefs  of 
Hades,  as  given  by  the  reverend  father, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  know  something 
about  the  matter,  as  in  a  single  morning 
he  counted  up  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  one  hundred  !uid  fifty  demons 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  Here  are  the  names 
of  the  principal  infernal  rulers:  1.  Luci¬ 
fer,  the  monarch  ;  2.  Belzebuth,  second 
chief  and  prime-minister;  3.  Astaroth, 
prince  of  the  thrones ;  4.  Behemoth,  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  ;  5.  Belphegor,  second 
general ;  6.  Sabathan,  colonel ;  7.  Axa- 
phat,  centurion ;  8.  Finetail,  aid-de-camp ; 


and  thirteen  thousand  other  officers  of 
various  grades. 

According  to  Grecian  mythology,  the 
sacred  art  of  alchemy,  known  as  the  her¬ 
metic  art,  was  revealed  by  the  god 
Hermes  Trismegistus  to  the  first  priests 
of  the  temples  of  Thebes  and  Memphis. 
These  priests  certainly  employed,  in 
painting  their  hieroglyphics,  colors  which 
attest  their  extensive  acquaintance  with 
chemistry.  From  the  day  when  metal 
was  first  melted  in  a  crucible,  the  opera¬ 
tors  were  necessarily  struck  by  the  phe¬ 
nomena  that  took  place  under  their  eyes. 
The  mixture  of  various  metals  produced 
masses  of  different  colors;  and  copper 
mixed  with  zinc  formed  an  alloy  imitat¬ 
ing  gold.  The  raelters  drew  from  this 
natural  result  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
possible  to  transmute  metals ;  and  alche¬ 
my  thus  started  into  life,  and  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  se.arch  after  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  stone.  The  most  ancient  works 
on  alchemy  are  attributed  to  Hermes; 
but,  in  fact,  they  do  not  date  beyond  the 
Alexandrian  school.  When  this  city  was 
captured  and  pillaged  for  the  fourth  time 
by  the  Arabs  m  642,  the  hermetic  science 
disappeared,  and  did  not  rise  again  until 
the  kingdom  of  the  Califs  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  empires. 
The  hermetic  art  received  under  the 
Arabs  the  name,  half-Arabic,  half-Greek, 
of  alchemy;  and  since  this  epoch  we  find 
remarkable  men  in  all  countries  seeking 
the  philosopher’s  stone,  up  to  the  time 
when  chemistry,  by  becoming  a  positive 
science,  was  stripped  of  all  the  phantas¬ 
magoria  of  olden  times. 

Alchemy  flourished  most  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries ;  and  clever  im¬ 
postors  contrived  to  feather  their  nests 
very  satisfactorily  to  themselves.  The 
adventures  of  one  Cornaro,  an  Italian 
alchemist,  supply  a  case  in  point.  This 
Cornaro,  wlio  was  a  bit  of  a  scamp,  it 
would  seem,  was  thrown  into  prison  at 
Venice,  not  for  his  very  good  behavior. 
He  contrived,  however,  to  inform  his 
patron,  the  Duke  de  San  Martino,  of  the 
fact  of  his  arrest ;  and  knowing  the  duke’s 
foible,  he  promised  to  teach  nim  the  se¬ 
cret  of  gold-making,  which  would  enable 
him  to  raise  an  army,  with  which  to  con¬ 
quer  a  small  principality  to  which  he  as¬ 
serted  a  claim.  The  duke  assented,  and 
Cornaro  was  set  at  liberty  by  his  inter- 
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mediation.  The  scamp,  seeing  a  fine 
chance,  reduced  forty  pistoles  to  powder, 
which  he  mixed  with  earth.  This  stuff 
he  made  into  four  packets,  and  sold 
through  his  accomplices  to  the  druggists 
under  the  name  of  Chunam  earth  —  a 
preparation  then  in  great  vogue  among 
chemists — and  snapped  up  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  owing  to  the  moderate  price  at 
which  it  was  offered.  When  the  day  for 
the  experiment  arrived,  Cornaro  sent  the 
duke’s  people  to  get  some  Chunam  pow¬ 
der  at  the  address  he  gave.  This  pow¬ 
der  was  thrown  into  a  crucible  along 
with  ten  pistoles ;  and  an  hour  later,  gold 
to  the  value  of  .seventeen  was  taken  out 
of  it,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  duke. 
Cornaro  represented  to  him  that,  with  a 
large  sum,  the  profit  would  be  greatly 
augmented  ;  and  the  poor  duke,  who  was 
easy  to  convinc.e,  promised  to  supply  the 
rogue  with  twenty  thousand  crowns. 
The  day  of  Venus,  Friday,  was  selected 
for  the  experiment ;  and,  owing  to  the 
importance  of  the  a^ir,  the  gold  would 
remain  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  two  days. 
The  noble  Venetian  was  punctual ;  and 
as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  he  threw  the 
money  with  his  own  hands  into  the  cru¬ 
cible.  The  alchemist  was  left  alone  to 
watch  the  operation  ;  but  when  the  duke 
returned  the  next  day,  he  found  not  a 
soul  in  the  house  he  had  hired  for  the 
affair.  Cornaro  had  bolted,  and  by  this 
time  was  well  on  his  way  to  Genoa.  And 
so  the  poor  duke  lost  his  hopes  of  the 
principality. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  we  find  an  alchemist  engrossing 
public  attention  for  the  last  time.  In  the 
year  of  grace  1781 — the  very  year  in 
which  Kant  published  his  Critique  of 
Pure  Reaton — all  England  was  talking 
about  the  alchemical  experiments  of  Dr. 
Price,  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  powder  of 
projection,  publicly  transmuted  mercury 
into  gold  and  silver.  Dr.  Price’s  repu¬ 
tation  became  immense,  and  the  vulgar 
were  disposed  to  make  a  god  of  him ;  but 
unfortunately  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  It  did  not  suit  him  to 
perform  his  jugglery  in  the  presence  of 
competent  judges;  and  hence  he  declared 
that  he  had  no  powder  left.  When  called 
upon  to  make  fresh.  Price  gave  a  tragical 
ending  to  the  farce — he  poisoned  himself, 
and  thus  gave  the  death-blow  to  alchemy. 

Among  the  few  meritorious  acts  per- 
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formed  by  Louis  XIV.,  we  may  place  in 
the  first  rank  the  edict  issued  in  1672, 
which  prohibited  the  burning  of  sorcer¬ 
ers  ana  witches,  unless  they  had  been 
proved  guilty  of  poisoning.  In  truth,  it 
was  time  for  such  a  decree;  and  the  reader 
recoils  in  horror  from  the  lists  of  victims 
burnt  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies  under  the  pretext  of  magic.  To 
furnish  an  idea  of  the  importance  and 
number  of  the  executions,  we  will  first 
mention  two  inquisitors  who  acquired 
an  awful  reputation  as  witch-burners. 
The  first,  one  Cumanus,  commenced  his 
exploits  by  burning,  in  1485,  in  the  small 
county  of  liulen,  forty-one  women  as 
witches.  Not  finding  the  evil,  they  cut 
away  at  the  roots,  lie  pronounced  so 
many  condemnations,  that  the  people 
emigrated  en  masse.  Alirat,  his  worthy 
rival,  performed  his  feats  in  Piedmont. 
He  began  with  a  master-stroke,  and  burn¬ 
ed  one  hundred  and  fifty  sorcerers  in  an 
immense  auto-daft.  The  next  year  two 
hundred  fresh  victims  were  about  to  be 
given  to  the  fiames  ;  but  the  people  re¬ 
volted,  expelled  theburner,and  delivered 
the  poor  wretches.  In  1489,  Innocent 
VIII.  issued  a  bull,  by  which  he  invited 
the  inquisitors  to  redouble  their  zeal  in 
detecting  and  punishing  persons  indulg¬ 
ing  in  witchcraft.  The  consequences  of 
this  bull  were  terrible,  and  pyres  were 
every  where  kindled.  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  were  literally  decimated. 
In  1524,  in  the  little  town  of  Como,  no 
less  than  twelve  hundred  persons  were 
burned  on  account  of  witchcraft ;  and 
we  almost  fanc^  we  must  be  dream¬ 
ing  when  we  find  men  like  Toreno, 
Nicholas  Reroi  (the  intimate  friend  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine),  Del  Rio,  Budin, 
and  Roguet  boasting  of  having  burnt, 
the  first  seventeen  hundred  sorcerers,  the 
second  and  third  nine  hundred  each,  the 
fourth  six  hundred,  and  the  last  only  five 
hundred.  In  1570,  one  Florimond  de 
Remond,  councillor  of  the  parliament  of 
Bourdeaux,  after  he  had  tortured  and 
roasted  some  hundreds  of  wretches,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  should  give  up  condemn¬ 
ing  people,  who  appeared  to  arise  from 
their  ashes.  “  It  is  very  sad,”  he  said 
simply,  “  on  going  home,  after  having  sent 
four  or  five  sorcerers,  male  or  female,  to 
the  stake,  to  reflect  that  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  it  all  over  again  the  next  day.” 
In  1572,  the  year  of  St.  Bartholomew', 
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one  Bodin,  a  species  of  idiot,  who  wrote 
a  tissue  of  absurdities  under  ther  title  of 
Demonology,  asserted  that  the  number 
of  sorcerers  acknowledged  by  the  wretch¬ 
ed  Des  Echelles,  when  executed,  was 
three  hundred  thousand ;  and  that  there 
w'ould  be  no  happiness  for  France  till 
they  were  exterminated  to  the  last.  In 
1589,  two  months  before  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Henry  III.,  the  parliament  of 
Paris  had  to’  try  forty  persons  of  both 
sexes,  formally  accused  of  having  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  the  demons.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  parliament  contained  a  few 
enlightened  men,  who  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  prisoners  were  sufl’ering 
from  hallucinations,  and  required  a  dose 
of  hellebore  rather  than  the  stake.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  ere  twenty  years  had  elapsed, 
fresh  accusations  of  sorcery  desolated 
France  ;  and  if  the  Bearnais  had  listened 
to  the  advice  of  the  witch-tinders,  three 
fourths  of  his  subjects  would  speedily 
have  been  roasting.  At  about  the  same 
leriod,  sixty  five  hundred  persons  were 
mrnt  for  witchcraft  in  four  years  in  the 
little  electorate  of  Trevis;  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  four  thousand ;  and  in  Switzerland, 
twenty-three  hundred.  In  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  at  the  era  when  the  A/icyc/o/)#rftc  was 
publishing,  witch-fires  still  blazed  in  Ba¬ 
varia  and  Germany  ;  while  in  Spain  they 
were  not  extinguished  until  the  French 
invasion  placed  Hing  Joseph  on  the 
throne  of  the  descendants  of  Charles  V. 

The  Regent  d’Orleans  w.as  a  fervent 
believer  in  the  marvellous,  and  was  very 
cleverly  taken  in  by  Count  Felix  de  Bel¬ 
monte,  a  celebrated  sorcerer,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  raise  the  dead.  The  scene 
took  place  on  the  night  of  April  23,  1720, 
in  the  deserted  quarries  of  Vaugirard, 
whither  a  fashionable  party  proceeded 
with  the  regent.  The  sorcerer  was  at 
his  post,  and  introduced,  as  his  indispen¬ 
sable  assistant,  a  tall  man,  whose  features 
were  completely  concealed  by  a  huge 
black  beard.  After  a  few  words  had 
been  exchanged  between  Belmont  and 
the  regent,  the  latter  remained  in  the 
foreground  with  Cardinal  Dubois,  the 
rest  being  scattered  about  the  galleries, 
whence  they  could  see,  but  not  hear  the 
speeches.  The  first  person  evoked  was 
Sully,  of  whom  the  regent  inquired  what 
he  thought  of  Law’s  system.  The  finan¬ 
cier  of  Henri  IV.  replied  that  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Ban({ue  Gcn6rale  would  lead 


France  to  ruin.  The  next  spectre  tl'.e 
regent  desired  to  see  was  Louis  XIV., 
who  duly  appeared  at  the  spot  where 
Sully  had  disappeared.  The  regent  ad¬ 
vanced  resolutely  toward  his  great  uncle. 
“  Sire,”  he  said,  as  he  knelt  on  one  knee, 
“  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  nothing  hid¬ 
den  from  the  dead,  you  will  be  aware 
of  the  purity  of  my  intentions  in  revok¬ 
ing  your  will ;  and  I  trust  will  pardon 
me.”  The  old  king  opened  his  arms, 
the  regent  rushed  eagerly  toward  the  ex¬ 
ruler  of  Europe,  but  found  no  resistance. 
While  Philip  was  trying  to  recover  from 
his  violent  emotions,  Dubois  inquired 
whether  the  shadow  of  the  great  Cardi¬ 
nal  Richelieu  could  be  called  from  the 
grave.  Count  Felix  replied  in  the  aflirm- 
ative;  and  the  cardinal  ere  lung  ap- 

fieared  in  his  red  gown.  Dubois  bow^ 
ike  a  Spanish  grandee,  and  then  began 
a  pompous  panegyric  of  his  system  of 
government.  Richelieu  listened  atten¬ 
tively,  and  when  Dubois  ceased  speaking, 
made  him  a  sign  to  advance.  The  re¬ 
gent’s  minister  believed  in  some  impor¬ 
tant  communication  from  the  other  world, 
and  overcoming  his  terror,  advanced  two 
paces ;  but  he  suddenly  received  two  of 
the  most  stinging  buffets  ever  dealt  a 
human  face.  At  the  same  instant,  the 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  a  stento¬ 
rian  voice  announced  that  the  evocations 
were  at  an  end.  The  regent  laughed 
heartily,  as  did  the  ladies,  while  Dubois 
cursed  in  a  way  that  would  have  scan¬ 
dalized  a  pagan.  But  when  Dulmis 
sought  for  Count  Felix  the  next  day,  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

We  find  in  a  correspondence  written 
in  1 724,  or  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Dubois,  the  following  explana- 
nation  of  this  mysterious  adventure.  It 
was  well  known  at  court  that  the  re¬ 
gent’s  great  desire  was  to  exculfiate 
himself  from  the  infamous  accusations 
brought  against  him.  The  Duke  de  X — 
formed  the  bold  plan  of  freeing  the  re- 

f:ent  from  the  ideas  that  oppresse<l  him. 
laving  known  Count  Felix  at  Venice, 
he  renewed  the  acquaintance  when  that 
adventurer  came  to  Paris,  and  they  ar¬ 
ranged  together  the  scene  we  have  just 
described.  Two  glasses,  a  reflector,  and 
a  few  accomplices,  sufficed  to  carry  out 
the  farce.  Toe  man  with  the  black  Ward 
was  no  other  than  the  Duke  de  X — . 
Unfortunately,  the  raiser  of  the  dead 
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was  ignorant  of  the  duke’s  hatred  of 
Dubois :  the  two  boxes  on  the  ear  spoiled 
the  farce,  and  fearing  the  minister’s  ven¬ 
geance,  he  mysteriously  disappeared  from 
Paris.  In  1725,  Count  Felix  de  Bel¬ 
monte  was  found  frozen  to  death  in  a 
sledge,  while  journeying  from  Moscow 
to  Odessa. 

Among  the  most  extraordinary  instan¬ 
ces  of  credulity  recorded  in  history,  that 
of  the  convulsionists  takes  a  ])rominent 
place.  On  May  8,  1727,  an  immense 
crowd,  among  which  some  great  people 
could  be  seen,  followed  to  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Medard  the  body  of  a  deacon, 
Francois  de  Paris.  He  had  acquired 
ublic  esteem  by  acts  of  charity;  but 
ad  nothing  remarkable  to  justify  the 
character  of  saintship,  which  he  acquired 
within  a  week  of  his  funeral.  Crowds 
flocked  to  his  grave,  and  miracles  began 
to  be  performed.  Women,  lying  on  the 
oold  stone  which  covered  the  priest’s 
ashes,  fell  into  ecstatic  fits  and  prophe¬ 
sied.  Paralytics  left  the  grave  with  joy¬ 
ous  bounds.  Cripples  threw  away  their 
crutches.  The  Archbishop  of  Noailles 
was  elected  chief  of  the  appellants,  and 
undertook  to  keep  a  list  of  the  daily 
miracles.  The  appearance  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery  became  very  remarkable:  it  was 
more  a  fair  than  a  resting-place  of  the 
dead.  On  all  sides  w’ere  stalls  at  which 
pedlers  sold  crosses,  chaplets,  relics,  and 
even  earth  taken  from  the  tomb  of  the 
saint.  The  most  repulsive  scenes  occur¬ 
red  with  hysterical  women  for  more  than 
a  year,  until  the  police  considered  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  interfere  and  close  the  ceme¬ 
tery  ;  on  the  next  day  a  wit  placed  the 
following  placard  on  the  gate : 

“  De  par  le  roi,  defense  &  Dieu 
De  lairc  miracle  en  ce  lieu.” 

Expelled  from  the  cemetery,  the  con¬ 
vulsionists  took  refuge  in  private  houses, 
where  scenes  took  place  which  we  will 
allow  our  author  to  describe : 

“  Let  us  say  a  word  about  each  of  these 
chastisements,  in  order  to  show  how  far  reli¬ 
gious  excitement  can  carry  the  unfortunate 
persons  who  yield  to  it.  Girls  called  proph¬ 
etesses  were  trained  to  these  exercises.  The 
first  of  the  three  great  means,  called  the  plank, 
consisted  in  lapng  upon  the  convulsionist, 
lying  on  the  ground,  a  species  of  platform, 
on  which  the  visitors  were  invited  to  mount 
Some  twelve  or  fifteen  people  sit  upon  it,  and 
the  girl  frequently  remarked  that  the  weight 
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was  not  sufficient  The  second  method,  that 
of  the  stone,  was  of  mure  simple  execution. 
A  sister  lay  down  on  her  stomach,  and  a 
brother  beat  her  hips  with  a  large  stone,  as 
long  as  he  had  strength.  The  last  method 
was  only  employed  on  great  occasions,  and 
on  certain  subjects.  A  bar  of  iron  weighing 
thirty  pounds  was  used,  and  the  wretched 
prophetess  was  struck  violently  with  it,  she 
all  the  while  expressing  the  utmost  delight. 

‘  Strike,  in  Heaven’s  name !  redouble  your 
assistance were  the  words  which  these  mani¬ 
acs  would  utter.  Other  instruments  of  torture 
were  known  by  strange  names;  these  were 
the  biscuit,  the  barley-sugar,  the  tooth-pick, 
etc.  Each  woman  had  her  spt*ciaJty.  One 
of  the  name  of  Marie  Sounet  was  inmmbus- 
tible,  and  hence  called  the  Salamander.  An¬ 
other,  who  could  remain  for  hours  on  the  cross, 
received  the  surname  of  Sa*ur  de  la  Croix. 
An  hysteric  convulsionist,  who  used  to  utter 
cries  like  a  cat’s  miauling  was  christened  La 
Chalti.  Another  who  barked,  the  She-dog,’* 
etc. 

This  dangerous  delusion  was  finally 
destroyed  by  ridicule.  A  celebrated  sur¬ 
geon,  Morand  Sainl-Sauveur,  explained 
in  the  name  of  reason,  the  natural  causes 
of  these  miracles,  renewed  from  the  d.ays 
of  the  augurs  and  the  haruspices.  The 
Journal  des  Savants  opened  its  columns 
to  Dodard,  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
The  letters  w’hich  he  published  produced 
an  immense  eftect,  which  greatly  aided 
to  diminish  the  number  oi  the  convul- 
sionists.  Dodanl  and  D’Alembert  dealt 
the  death-blow  by  the  bold  preface  to  the 
first  volume  of  their  Encydopedie^  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  close  of  1 750. 

In  June,  1704,  the  French  army  took 
the  important  town  of  Vercelli,  the  key 
of  the  road  from  Turin  to  Milan.  While 
the  fortifications  were  being  razed,  an 
infant  was  baptized  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin,  and  registered  by  the  simple 
name  of  Pietro.  This  child  was  des¬ 
tined  hereafter  to  occupy  the  public  at¬ 
tention  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and 
play  a  strange  and  mysterious  part.  His 
father  was  a  gentleman  ;  and  hence  Pie¬ 
tro,  though  a  bastard,  received  an  excel¬ 
lent  education,  which  enabled  him  event¬ 
ually  to  justify  his  assumption  of  the 
name  of  Count  St.  Germain.  The  history 
of  this  man  has  been  too  recently  told 
in  a  w’ork  called  Remarkable  Adven¬ 
turers^  for  us  to  dwell  on  it  here ;  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  his  clumsy  succes¬ 
sor  Cagliostro,  who  was  the  final  cause 
of  the  downfall  of  another  impostor,  Mes- 
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mcr,  who  arrived  in  Paris  in  1779,  and 
astonished  all  the  world  by  a  discovery 
which  he  published  under  the  title  of 
“  animal  magnetism.”  Still,  though  the 
German  physician’s  conduct  was  in  many 
points  blamable,  he  rendered  humanity 
an  immense  service  by  revealing  a  power 
which  had  long  been  neglected;  while 
Cagliostro,  by  blending  magnetism  with 
his  juggleries,  traced  the  path  for  char¬ 
latans  who  would  discredit  and  ruin  a 
science  w’hose  starting-point  was  one  of 
the  supreme  laws  of  nature. 

Of  all  the  fortune  tellers  known  to 
history,  the  one  who  acquired  the  great¬ 
est  reputation  is  incontestably  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Le  Xormand.  For  forty  years  court 
and  city  crowded  her  rooms  ;  and  even 
at  the  present  day,  in  France,  if  you 
tease  a  person  for  trying  fortune  by  the 
cards,  the  stereotyped  reply  is,  “  Tut, 
sir,  the  Emperor  X^yioleon  himself  con¬ 
sulted  Mademoiselle  Le  Normand.”  This 
woman  was  a  notorious  impostor ;  but 
her  “Sibylline  Oracles,”  published  after 
the  downfiill  of  Napoleon  I.,  were  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  government  which  permitted 
their  issue.  Unfortunately,  striking  a 
man  when  down  is  an  act  of  cowardice 
as  common  with  governments  as  with 
individuals.  This  wretched  creature,  w’ho 
publicly  preached  political  assassination, 
lias  remained,  up  to  the  present  day,  the 
model  for  all  French  fortune-tellers  ;  and 
we  may  read  daily  in  the  advertising 
columns  the  announcements  of  charla¬ 
tans  w'ho  boast  of  being  the  pupils  or 
rivals  of  Mdlle.  Le  Normand. 

Spiritualism  is  a  very  old  delusion — a 
collection  of  all  the  ancient  doctrines. 
It  borrows  its  form  from  Egpyt  and 
Greece,  and  its  practices  from  the  rev¬ 
eries  of  the  Swedenborgs  and  Spinosas. 
The  alchemists  pursued  the  discovery  of 
the  soul  of  the  world  ;  the  mediums  and 
evokers  wish  to  force  Deity  to  place  at 
their  disposal  the  soul  of  any  man  who 
has  shuffled  off  the  mortal  coil.  Their 
system  is  at  once  anti-christian  and  anti- 
logical  ;  for  they  desire  to  keep  the  soul 
still  bound  to  the  earth,  and  compel  it 
at  their  bidding  to  quit  the  infinite  splen¬ 
dors  of  celestial  worlds  in  order  to  return 
among  mortals.  Spiritualism  is  divided 
into  two  parties — that  of  facta  and  that 
of  ideas.  In  the  first  we  absolutely  deny 
that  matter  can  subjugate  the  mind  :  in 
the  second,  it  is  very  possible  that  a 


strong-minded  man  should  obtain  the 
mastery  over  weak  minds.  Unhappily, 
when  a  man  is  once  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  spiritualism,  he  will  employ  any 
resources ;  for  he  considers  that  in  such 
a  case  the  end  will  justify  the  means. 
Certain  that  he  has  been  witness  of  a 
fact,  he  will  employ  every  sort  of  trick¬ 
ery  to  reproduce  it  on  a  given  d.ay  and 
hour.  And  the  saddest  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is,  that,  as  the  spiritualist’s  decease 
is  to  him  a  reality,  he  will  cheat  almost 
in  good  faith.  Such  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  case  w’ith  Mr.  Home,  who  possesses 
an  ardent  and  mystical  mind  contained 
in  a  fragile  body,  which  exerts  a  percep¬ 
tible  influence  over  it. 

Although  wo  are  not  disposed  to  deny 
the  influence  of  magnetism  on  the  human 
body,  we  are  forced  to  the  painful  con¬ 
viction  that  every  man  .who  lives  by 
magnetism  is  a  charlatan.  As  our  author 
justly  remarks,  “Magnetism,  like  all  the 
occult  sciences,  at  times  gives  flashes, 
but  never  light.”  He  also  adds,  that 
though  he  has  assisted  at  the  skmces  of 
all  the  distinguished  somnambulists,  he 
declares  that  if  by  accident  a  flash  of 
truth  dazzled  him,  it  was  solely  the  result 
of  legerdemain.  Robert  Iloudin,  the 
greatest  prestidigitator  of  modern  times, 
merely  developed  and  augmented  the 
resources  of  magnetizers  by  creating  the 
anti-magnetic  second  sight. 

It  will  be  seen  from  our  analysis  that 
M.  Alfred  de  Gaston  is  a  rough  opponent 
of  all  marvel-mongers,  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern.  But  we  cannot  blame  him  for  it. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  spiritualism 
has  led  to  a  large  incre.ase  of  insanity ; 
and  it  behooves  every  man  who  has  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-beings  at  heart  to 
strive  strenuously  at  putting  a  stop  to 
these  works  of  the  devil  and  his  friends. 

L.  W. 


PRINCE  GORTCHAKOFF. 

A  SKETCH  BT  TUB  EDITOR. 

Among  the  many  noble  and  renown¬ 
ed  families  w'hose  names  and  deeds  have 
adorned  the  Russian  annals,  few  have 
been  longer  known  or  more  distinguish¬ 
ed  on  the  roll  of  fame  than  that  of 
Prince  Gortchakoff.  He  is  descended 
from  a  noble  family  of  great  antiquity. 
Ilis  princely  title  is  not  derived  from 
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any  modern  imperial  decree  ;  it  has 
been  hereditary  in  his  family  from  the 
foundation  of  the  liussian  empire. 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  it  is  said,  is  ‘a  lin¬ 
eal  descendant  from  Prince  liurik,  the 
founder  of  the  Russian  empire  in  861,  at 
Novgorod.  The  two  brothers  of  Rurik 
were  Princes  of  the  Empire.  The  fine 
and  expressive  portrait  of  Prince  Gort- 
chakofi!'  which  we  place  at  the  head  of 
the  present  number  of  Thk  Eclectic, 
we  think  bears  a  princely  stamp  and  as¬ 
pect,  as  his  princely  and  affable  manners 
do  in  real  life. 

A  few  historic  allusions  and  facts  in 
relation  to  the  Gortchakoff  family,  as 
illustrative  of  their  character,  will  suf¬ 
fice  for  our  present  purpose  in  this  brief 
biographical  sketch.  Among  the  dis 
tinguished  personages  of  this  family 
may  be  mentioned  Prince  Peter  Gort¬ 
chakoff,  who  commanded  the  Russian 
forces  at  Smolensk,  celebrated  in  history 
for  his  heroic  defence  of  that  city  against 
the  army  of  Sigismund  III.,  King  of 
Poland,  in  1609-11,  when  it  was  taken 
by  assault.  Also,  in  the  world  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  letters.  Prince  Demetrius  Gort¬ 
chakoff  was  distinguished  for  his  Odes, 
Satires,  and  Letters.  He  was  born  in  1756, 
and  died  in  1824.  Prince  Alexander 
Gortchakoff  served  in  the  Russian  array 
under  Suwaroff  against  the  Turks  and 
the  Poles  under  Kosciusko.  He  fought 
agunst  the  French  in  the  campaign  of 
Switzerland,  and  afterwards  with  great 
distinction  under  Benningsen  in  the 
campaign  of  1807,  when  he  defeated 
Tonnes,  at  Heilsberg,  and  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Friedland.  He  was  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  War  to  the  Russian  government 
in  1812.  He  was  born  in  1764,  and  died 
in  1825.  There  are  other  renowned 
names  in  this  family. 

Prince  Alexander  Gortchakoff,  the 
subject  of  this  sketcli,  is  the  younger  of  • 
three  brothers.  The  elder  brother. 
Prince  Peter,  was  born  in  1790.  He 
early  entered  the  Russian  array.  He 
fought  against  Napoleon  in  various 
campaigns,  from  1807  to  1812-14.  lie 
was  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  array  under  Wittgenstein,  and  sign¬ 
ed  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  Lieutenant  -  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  in  1839  was  made  Governor  of 
Eastern  Siberia.  He  retired  from  the 
service  in  1851.  The  second  brother. 
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Prince  Michael  Gortchakoff,  was  born 
in  1795.  In  1828  he  served  in  the 
Russian  Imperial  Guard,  and  soon  af¬ 
ter  directed  the  operations  at  the  siege 
of  Silistra  and  Shumla.  In  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Poland,  in  1831,  he  was  com¬ 
mander  -in  -  chief  of  the  artillery,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of 
Warsaw.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
the  Military  Governor  of  Warsaw.  He 
commanded  the  Russian  armies  which 
occupied  the  Danubian  Principalities  in 
1853.  In  March,  1855,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  succeed  Prince  Menschikoff  m  the 
command  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the 
Crimea.  He  superintended  the  protract¬ 
ed  defence  of  Sebastopol,  and  with  con¬ 
summate  skill  secured  the  final  retreat 
of  the  Russian  troops  from  the  blazing 
ruins  of  the  fortress. 

Prince  Gortchakoff,  the  younger 
brother,  whose  portrait  we  give,  was 
born  in  1800.  He  was  educated  for  the 
career  of  diplomacy,  in  which  he  has 
always  been  occupied.  In  1824  he  be¬ 
came  secretary  to  the  Russian  embassy 
in  London.  In  1830  he  was  chargi, 
(Taffaires  at  Florence.  In  1832  he  was 
appointed  counsellor  to  the  Russian  em¬ 
bassy  at  Vienna.  In  1841  he  was  sent 
to  Stuttgard  as  envoy  extraordinarv,  and 
negotiated  the  marriage  of  the  (irand- 
Duchess  Olga  with  the  Prince-Royal  of 
Wurteraburg.  He  remained  at  Stutt¬ 
gard  as  Russian  envoy  to  the  German 
Diets  till  he  was  recalled  in  June,  1854, 
to  receive  special  instructions  from  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  for  the  special  mis¬ 
sion  to  Vienna  w’ith  which  he  was 
charged  in  July,  1854.  He  continued 
at  Vienna,  occu{)ied  with  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  peace  between  Russia  and  the 
Western  powers,  till  the  conferences 
finally  ceased,  in  1855.  In  1850  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  St.  Petersburg.  This  high  and  im¬ 
portant  office,  next  to  the  Emperor,  he 
still  hold.s  as  the  chief  counsellor  of  the 
Emperor. 

Prince  Gortchakoff  is  a  warm  friend  of 
the  United  States.  lie  takes  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  present  struggle  of  our 
government.  “All  Americans  are  my 
friend8,”8aid*the  Prince  to  us,  in  his  own 
palace  at  St.  Petersburg  in  August  last, 
when  he  kindly  presented  his  portrait 
from  which  the  enjrraving  is  copied,  add¬ 
ing  at  our  request  nis  autograph,  as  seen 
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in  the  print.  Between  the  Prince  and  the  1 
late  lion.  Edward  Everett  there  existed  a  j 
warm  and  mutual  friendship.  **  I  know 
Mr.  Everett,”  said  the  Prince  to  us.  “  I 
have  just  read  his  admirable  speech  at 
the  banquet  given  by  the  Common 
Council  of  Boston  in  honor  of  the  visit 
of  the  Russian  fleet,”  at  the  same  time 
handing  to  us  his  photograph,  with  a 
request  that  we  would  transmit  it  to 
Mr.  Everett,  which  we  had  the  honor  to 
do  and  received  Mr.  Everett’s  acknowl¬ 
edgment  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  We  shall  be  pardoned  for  add¬ 
ing,  that  Mr.  Everett,  in  his  speech  at 
the  Russian  banquet  at  Boston,  quotes 
the  language  of  Prince  Gortchakoff", 
a<ldressed  to  the  Russian  minister  at 
Washington  some  three  months  after 
the  war  began,  July  10, 1801 :  “  In  spite 
of  the  diversity  of  their  constitutions 
and  of  their  interests,  perhaps  even  be¬ 
cause  of  their  diversity.  Providence 
seems  to  urge  the  United  States  to 
draw  closer  the  traditional  bond  as  the 
basis  and  very  condition  of  their  politi¬ 
cal  existence.  In  any  event,  the  sacri¬ 
fices  they  might  impose  upon  themselves 
to  maintain  it  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  which  dissolution  would 
bring  after  it.  United,  they  perfect 
themselves  ;  separated  from  each  other, 
they  are  paralyzed.”  Again,  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
Prince  GortchakofF  says  :  “  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  is  not  merely,  in  our  eyes, 
an  element  essential  to  the  universal 
political  equilibrium — it  constitutes,  be¬ 
sides,  a  nation,  to  which  our  august  mas¬ 
ter  and  all  Russia  have  pledged  the 
most  friendly  interest ;  for  the  two 
countries,  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the 
two  worlds,  both  in  the  ascending  period 
of  their  development,  appear  called  to 
a  natural  community  of  interests  and 
sympathies,  of  which  they  have  already 
given  mutual  proofs  to  each  other.” 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  Prince 
GortchakofF  which  he  then  expressed, 
and  which  we  believe  he  still  entertains 
with  increased  strength,  towards  the 
United  States  and  its  government,  jndg-. 
ing  from  the  warmth  and  kindness  of 
his  manner  towards  us,  and  what  he 
said  in  other  relations  during  a  most 
agreeable  interview.  “  Have  you  seen 
Moscow?”  said  the  Prince.  “Not 
yet,”  we  replied.  “  You  must  see  Mos- 1 


cow,  if  you  would  see  Russia,”  he  added, 
with  a  marked  enthusiasm  towards  that 
old  imperial  capital  of  all  the  Russias, 
as  if  there  were  no  other  city  so  much 
to  V>e  admired  or  so  rich  in  the  treasures 
of  Russian  antiquity.  We  have  great 
pleasure  in  sending  to  our  readers  a  por¬ 
trait  BO  life-like  of  this  great  and  good 
man. 


IN  THE  SUNSHINE. 

It  was  spring-time,  but  not  the  early  spring ; 

April  had  wept  her  blue  eyes  clear  again, 

And  hajii>y  children  tumbled  in  the  grass. 

And  little  fingers  forged  a  daisy  chain, 

In  whose  slight  fetters  willing  captives  lay ; 
While  older  children  watched  the  |>retty  play 
With  smiling  toleration  in  their  eyes. 

Who  played  the  same  game  last  year — now  too 
wise  I 

The  scentless  later  violets  grew  by  scores. 

Untouched,  no  hand  had  cared  to  gather  them  ; 
Wild  hyacinths  were  bluer  than  the  skies. 

The  wind-flower  danced  upon  its  slender  stem 
A  foot  above  the  ground  the  young  corn  stood ; 
And  over  all  was  ]H)ured  a  golden  flood 
Of  warm  May  sunshine — in  its  radiant  light 
The  whole  world  seemed  transfigured  to  the  sight. 

Beneath  a  chestnut,  pelted  by  the  shower 
Of  milk-white  blos.sora,  which  a  gentle  breeze 
Shook  lightly  from  the  branches,  over-ripe, 

I  lay  in  perfect  ecstacy  of  ease. 

I  heard  the  plainth'e  cawing  of  the  rook, 

'I’lie  plea.snnt  murmur  of  the  rippling  brook; 

1  heard  the  swallow's  oft-repeated  call. 

And  bursts  of  childish  laughter  over  all. 

With  eyes  half  closed,  and  empty,  idle  hands 
That  plucked  at  grass  and  flowers  aimlesiily, 

I  watched  the  flickering  shadow  of  the  leaves 
Waving  like  fans  u{Kin  the  chestnut-tree. 

It  mattered  nothing  to  me,  ns  I  lay. 

That  Love  was  gone,  and  Hope  had  flown  awa-. 
That  Life  had  lust  its  sweetness  and  its  grace-  ■ 

I  only  felt  the  sunshine  in  my  face. 

A  little  child  came  soflly  to  my  side, 

With  buttercujis  and  daisies  in  its  hand; 

Half  shy,  half  bold,  it  drup[>ed  them  on  my 
breast — 

An  infant’s  scheme  most  innocently  planned. 
This  done,  it  turned,  and  shouting  gleefully. 
With  tiny  hurrying  feet  fled  hastily ; 

I  never  heeded  it,  but  lay  at  rest. 

The  sunshine  and  the  flowers  upon  my  breast. 

I  felt  the  sunshine  in  my  very  heart. 

W as  yesterday  so  clouded  and  so  sad. 

And  would  to-morrow  be  like  this,  or  that? 

What  mattered  it?  And  yet  1  was  not  glad. 

I  only  knew  the  sun  shone  overhead ; 

I  only  knew  that  underneath  was  spread 
A  perfumed  carpet  of  the  8<ift  green  grass. 

On  which  I  lay,  and  let  the  moments  pass. 

I  saw,  and  saw  not;  heard,  and  did  not  hear; 

But  conscious  only  that  a  blessed  ease 
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For  this  one  hour  took  precedence  of  pain : 

I  felt  the  sunshine,  and  I  was  at  peace. 

I  had  no  thought  of  past  or  future  3'ear8 ; 

I  did  not  vex  myself  with  hopes  or  fears ; 

My  half-dropped  lids  hid  neither  smiles  nor  tears. 

I  scarce  had  found  a  rest  more  calm  and  deep 

In  that  still  place  where  one  day  I  shall 

— Temple  Bar 

TWILIGHT  IN  THE  NORTH, 

“  CntU  the  day  break,  and  the  ehadowf  flee  away.” 

Oh  the  long  northern  twilight  between  the  day 
and  the  night. 

When  the  heat  and  the  weariness  of  the  world 
are  ended  quite ; 

When  the  hills  grow  dim  as  dreams,  and  the 
crj’stal  river  seems 

Like  that  River  of  Life  from  out  the  Throne, 
where  the  blessed  walk  in  white. 

Oh  the  weird  northern  twilight,  which  is  neither 
night  nor  day, 

When  the  amber  wake  of  the  long-set  sun  still 
marks  his  western  way ; 

And  but  one  great  golden  star  in  the  deep  blue 
east  afar 

Warns  of  sleep  and  dark  and  midnight — of  ob¬ 
livion  and  decs}’. 

Oh  the  calm  northern  twilight,  when  labor  is  all 
done. 

And  the  birds  in  drowsy  twitter  have  dropped 
silent  one  by  one ; 

And  nothing  stirs  or  sighs  in  mountains,  waters, 
skies ; 

Earth  sleeps — but  her  heart  waketh,  till  the  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  sun. 

Oh  the  sweet,  sweet  twilight,  just  before  the 
time  of  rest. 

When  the  black  clouds  are  driven  away,  and  the 
storm}'  winds  suppressed ; 

And  the  dead  day  smiles  so  bright,  filling  earth 
and  heaven  with  light — 

You  would  think  'twas  dawn  come  back  again — 
but  the  light  is  in  the  west. 

Oh  the  grand,  solemn  twilight,  spreading  peace 
from  pole  to  pole  ! — 

Ere  the  rains  sweep  o’er  the  hill-sides,  and  the 
waters  rise  and  roll. 

In  the  lull  and  the  calm,  come,  O  angel  with  the 
(lalm — 

In  the  still  northern  twilight  be  the  parting  of 
the  souL  — MacmUlan't  Magazine. 

REVERIE 

Tis  a  sweet  secluded  way 

Midst  sunbeams,  shadows,  and  flowers. 

There  is  peace  in  the  winds  that  hitherwai^  stray, 
Diffusing  their  fragrant  showers. 

Not  even  the  startled  hare 

Dashra  swift  through  the  dark-green  grove, 

A  spirit  reigns  in  the  charmid  air — 

Is  it  sorrow,  or  hope,  or  love  f 

Who  stands  by  the  clustering  vine? 

More  fair  than  all  flowers  is  she — 


A  mortal  form,  with  a  face  divine. 

And  a  child's  simplicity. 

Weary  of  fashion  and  talk, 

And  the  trifler's  commonplace  smile. 

She  has  left  them  all  in  the  crowded  walk, 

To  speak  with  herself  awhile. 

Her  lips  may  utter  no  word. 

Yet,  her  spirit  sjieaks  tlirough  her  ej-es. 

And  an  angel  writes  the  record, 

^Mlilc  she  looks  on  the  boundless  skies. 

“  Oh  passionate  heart  of  mine. 

Is  this  thy  perfect  estate ; 

Have  thy  spring-time  hopes  here  reached  their 
prime. 

Is  there  nanght  more  solid  or  great  T 

“  Have  I  tasted  the  purest  joy. 

Or  must  I  evermore  pine 
To  find  in  the  noblest  no  alloy. 

In  the  search  no  fully  of  mine  ? 

“  Twere  sweet  to  be  callM  fair. 

If  it  left  not  a  restless  mind ; 

I  long  to  grasp  what  I  3’et  might  share 
Of  a  better  ami  lovelier  kind. 

“  Tears  force  a  way  to  my  ej'es. 

For  I  know  not  whom  to  trust  ? 

And  a  woman’s  tenderest  sympathies. 

Like  leaves,  may  be  trampled  in  dust. 

“  Oh  I  is  it  not  sad  to  stand 

In  a  world  so  marked  with  power, 
O'ershadowed  by  God’s  irresistible  hand. 

As  weak  as  a  summer  flower  ? 

“  Love  can  scarcely  cost  me  a  sigh — 

Love  with  its  silly  parade. 

Its  boasteii  golden  jsiwer  to  buy 
The  blush  of  a  modest  maid. 

“  Life  is  more  than  a  selfish  rest. 

Our  pity  should  crush  our  pride ; 

These  hands  are  read}’  to  work  theit*  best 
If  a  master-mind  would  guide. 

“  My  bosom  is  not  all  steel. 

It  is  tender  enough  when  found ; 

I  can  feel  for  those  that  feel. 

And  would  bind  up  some  inward  wound. 

“  I  hanllv  can  grope  a  way 
To  life's  brighter,  happier  part ; 

O  that  some  angel  now  would  say 
Where  I  may  trust  this  heart: 

“  Till  I  see  e’en  a  shadowy  way 

To  that  land  where  the  t’uung  find  rest ; 

If  not  to  enter  at  once  ami  stay. 

Yet,  to  feel  its  light  in  my  breast.” 

— London  Society. 

VERY  LONG  AGO, 

Listbmxo  in  the  twilight,  very  long  ago. 

To  a  sweet  voice  singing  very  soft  ana  low. 

Was  the  song  a  ballad  of  a  lady  bright 
Saved  from  deadly  peril  by  a  gallant  knight  T 

Or  a  song  of  battle,  and  a  flying  foe  f 
Nay,  I  have  forgotten — ’tis  so  long  ago. 
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Scarcely  half  remembered,  more  than  half  forgot, 
I  can  only  tell  you  what  the  song  was  not. 

Memory  unfaithful  has  not  kept  that  strain. 
Heard  once  in  the  twilight — never  heard  again.' 

Every  day  brings  twilight ;  but  no  twilight  brings 
To  my  ear  that  music  on  its  quiet  wings. 

After  autumn  sunsets,  in  the  dreaming  light. 
When  long  summer  evenings  deepen  into  night, 

All  that  I  am  sure  of,  is  that,  long  ago. 

Some  one  sang  at  twilight  very  sweet  and  low. 

—Temple  Bar, 


“THE  E’EN  BRINGS  A’  HAME." 

Upox  the  hills  the  wind  is  sharp  and  cold. 

The  sweet  young  grasses  wither  on  the  wold. 
And  we,  0  Lord  I  have  wandered  from  thy  fold ; 
But  evening  brings  us  home. 

Among  the  mists  we  stumbled,  and  the  rocks 
Where  the  brown  lichen  whitens,  and  the  fox 
Watches  the  straggler  from  the  pattered  docks; 
But  evening  brings  us  home. 

The  sharp  thorns  |>rick  us,  and  our  tender  feet 
Are  cut  and  bleeding,  and  the  lambs  re|>eat 
Their  pitiful  complaints — oh,  rest  is  sweet 
When  evening  brings  us  home  I 

We  have  been  wounded  by  the  hunters’  darts; 
Our  eyes  are  very  heavy,  and  our  hearts 
Searcu  for  thy  coming;  when  the  light  departs 
At  evening,  bring  us  home. 

The  darkness  gathers.  Through  the  gloom  no 
star 

Rises  to  guide  us.  Wo  have  wandered  fur — 
Without  thy  lamp  we  know  not  where  we  are : 
At  evening,  bring  us  home. 

The  clouds  are  round  us,  and  the  snow-drifts 
thicken ; 

O  thou,  dear  Shepherd  1  leave  us  not  to  sicken 
In  the  wa.ste  night,  our  tardy  footsteps  quicken: 
At  evening,  bring  us  home. 

— Fraicr't  Magazine. 
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Relig  ion  and  Chemistry ;  or.  Proofs  of  Ood s 
Plan  tn  the  Atmosphere  and  its  E/emetils.  Ten 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Graham  Foundation. 
By  Josi.Kii  P.  Cooks,  Jr.,  Erving  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  Harvard  Universi¬ 
ty.  Sanqison,  I.,ow  A  Co.  Tliis  is  a  very  able 
and  very  sensible  performance.  The  subject  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  founder  of  the  Lectures  at  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  is  “  The  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness  of  Goil  as  Manifested  in  his  Works.” 
At  the  time  these  lectures  of  Mr.  Cooke  were 
written,  “  Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  Sjiecies  ”  was 
exciting  apprehension  in  many  minds  as  having 
an  injurious  bearing  on  the  argument  for  design. 
Our  author  therefore  undertook  to  show  that 
“  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  design  in  the 


properties  of  the  chemical  elements  alone,”  and 
thus  to  place  the  great  argument  for  natural 
theology  on  an  independent  and  secure  basis, 
apart  from  all  questions  of  organic  development. 
He  dwells  cliiefly  on  the  properties  of  air  and 
water  and  their  constituent  elements.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  generally  the  questions  at  issue  between 
religion  and  science,  his  observations  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  sound  sense  and  judgment.  The  ten¬ 
dency  among  some  Cliristians  to  ignore  the  well- 
established  results  of  science  and  to  denounce  its 
legitimate  tendency  he  justly  characterizes  as 
short-sighted,  illiberal,  and  unchristian.  But,  he 
adds,  “  fortunately  such  fearful  souls  constitute 
but  a  small  party  in  the  Christian  Church.  There 
is  a  far  nobler  and  more  courageous  faith  than 
theirs — a  faith  so  strong  in  its  convictions  that  it 
fears  no  criticism,  however  searching,  and  no 
scientific  analysis,  however  rigorous  it  may  be — 
a  faith  which  finds  in  the  Bible,  not  a  series  of 
dead  formulas,  but  a  mass  of  living  truth.  It  is 
the  men  with  a  faith  like  this  who  are  the  really 
brave  Christians.  They  are  not  alarmed  at  the 
apparent  contradictions  between  science  and  rev¬ 
elation.” — T/te  Reader, 

I  Le  Voyage  an  Pamasse  de  Michel  de  Cervantes. 
Traduit  en  Fran9ais  pour  la  premidro  fois  par 
J.  M.  Guardia.  Paris  :  Gay.  We  suspect  that 
^  very  few  of  the  admirers  of  Cervantes  know 
any  of  his  productions  except  the  adventures 
of  the  famous  hidalgo  Don  Quixote  and  of 
I  his  no  less  celebrated  attendant  Sancho  Pan- 
za.  The  satirical  poem  which  Doctor  Guardia 
has  just  published  under  the  title  of  Voyage  an 
1  Parnasse  is  a  work  well  deserving  to  bo  studied 
because  it  illustrates  a  feature  in  the  character 
of  Cervantes  with  which  most  people  were  little, 
if  at  all,  acquainted;  whilst,  at  tne  same  time, 
it  is  full  of  valuable  information  res|)ecting  the 
history  of  Sjtanish  literature.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  find  a  person  betU*r  qualitied 
than  Dr.  Guardia  to  translate  and  edit  the  Voy¬ 
age  an  Pamasse.  '  The  value  of  this  volume  is 
very  much  enhanced  by  the  addition  of — 1,  an 
excellent  biography  of  Cervantes;  2,  an  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  on  the  voyage  itself;  and  3,  an 
alphabetical  series  of  short  sketches  of  the 
S{ianish  writers  quoted.  This  last  division  of 
the  work  will  enal>Ic  the  reader  to  form  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  slate  of  literature  in  Spain  dur¬ 
ing  the  sixteenth  century. — Saturday  Review. 

The  Early  Scottish  Church  :  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Scotlaml  from  the  First  to  the  Twelfth 
Century.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  McLaichlax, 
M.  A.  Edinburgh :  T.  A  T.  Clark.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  Free 
Church  can  have  time  and  inclination  for  such 
studies  as  have  led  to  the  issue  of  this  volume. 
The  “  learned  leisure  ”  so  needful  for  their  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  is  more  often  the  fruit  of  royal 
patronage  than  of  the  countenance  and  favor  of 
the  good  folks  who  throng  the  pews  of  the  chapel 
Yet  Mr.  McLauchlan  has  managed  to  produce  a 
very  scholarlv,  and,  at  the  same  time,  readable 
book,  i  His  al)le  pa|>cr  on  Emigration  and  the 
Highlands,  which  ap{R>ars  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Social  Science  Association  for  1868,  would 
have  led  us  to  exjiect  as  mucL  In  the  present 
volume  he  traces  the  story  of  the  early  Scottish 
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Church  from  iU  first  beginnings  till  the  final 
eatablishmcnt  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy  by  David 
I.,  when  the  Culdees,  or  national  clergy,  were  at 
last  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  influence  of 
Rome.  A  minute  account  is  given  of  the  growth 
and  peculiarities  of  the  Culdee  Church,  which 
our  author  holds  to  be  identical  with  the  Colnm- 
ban,  as  well  as  of  the  labors  of  the  early  mis¬ 
sionaries,  especially  of  St  Columba,  with  whose 
name  our  readers  who  have  made  the  trip  to 
Iona  are  doubtless  familiar.  The  contempora¬ 
neous  civil  history  of  the  kingdom  also  passes 
under  review.  To  those  who  delight  to  trace  in 
the  distant  past  the  germs  of  the  present,  Tht 
Earljf  SrottuK  Church  will  afford  gratification  and 
instruction. —  The  Reader, 

FoUotring  the  Flag.  From  August,  1861,  to 
November,  1802,  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
By  “  Carlbtos,’*  author  of  “  My  Days  and  Nights 
on  the  Battle-Field.”  Boston :  Ticknor  <k  Fields. 
Multitudes  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  an¬ 
other  volume  by  Mr.  Coffin,  whose  communica¬ 
tions  have  frequently  ap|)eared  in  the  Congrega- 
tumaliet.  lie  gives  a  straightforward,  clear,  and 
comprehensive  history  of  Mct’lellan’s  memorable 
campaigns,  describing  with  thrilling  interest  the 
battle  at  Ball’s  Bluff  and  the  various  movements 
on  tlie  Peninsula ;  and  nearly  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  battle  of  Antietam.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  this  battle  are  given  with  more  perspicu¬ 
ity  than  in  any  other  account  which  has  met  our 
eye — perhaps  too  minutely  for  the  beet  popular 
effect  The  scrupulous  care  of  the  author  to 
make  a  reliable  b^k,  the  sound  principles  which 
it  inculcates,  and  its  high  moral  tone,  all  add  to 
its  claims  fur  a  wide  circulation. — Congregation- 
alinL 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received 
an  elegant  edition  of  Shahepeare’*  SontteU  ;  also 
Clever  Stories  of  Jiang  Nations  rendered  in  Rhgme, 
by  Jous  G.  Saxb  ;  illustrated  bv  W.  L.  Champney, 
a  beautiful  book.  Also  a  small  and  neat  edition 
of  Enoch  Arden  ;  also  tlie  House  and  Home  Papers 
of  Mrs.  Slou>e,  which  are  admirable  ;  also  a  iVih- 
ute  to  Thomas  Starr  King,  by  Richard  Frotiiino- 
BAM,  on  tinted  paper;  an  eloquent  and  higlily 
appreciative  memoir,  which  thousands  will  read 
with  interest,  mingled  with  regret  at  his  untime¬ 
ly  end, 

Essags,  Historieed  and  Biographical,  PoiUical, 
Social,  Uterarg,  and  SeienSjU.  By  Huou  Miller, 
Edited,  with  a  preface  by  Peter  Bavxe.  B»)8- 
ton :  Gould  &.  Lincoln,  1865.  Pp.  6Ul.  Any¬ 
thing  from  the  pen  of  Hugh  Miller  is  certain  to 
find  readers.  1  hese  essays  originally  appeared 
in  tlie  B7/nrM  /  but  they  deserve  a  permanent 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  age.  They  are  on 
a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  fur  Uie  most  part 
are  characterized  by  superior  literary  merit  and 
by  sterling  value. 

House  and  Home  Papers.  Boston :  Ticknor  A 
Fields.  1 865.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  get 
these  admirable  sketches  of  domestic  life,  which 
Mrs.  Stowe  furnished  for  the  Atlantie  Monthlg 
last  year,  in  this  neat  and  permanent  foim 

Ege,  Ear,  Throat  Diseases,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma.  A  Book  for  the  People.  By  Franz 
Adolph  vom  Moschzuker,  M.D.,  Oculist  And 
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Aurist  Philadelphia:  Published  for  the  Author. 
For  sale  by  J.  S.  Clazton.  1865.  This  treatise 
is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Edward  I.  Sears,  "  In  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  able  efforts  to  expose  and  discredit 
Medical  Quackery."  We  are  not  competent  to 
express  judgment  on  its  scientific  merits. 

Theories  of  Curreneg.  By  Hon.  Eleazar  Lord. 
8  VO.  42  pp.  Debates  of  the  Fiscal  Convention.  8vo. 
96  pp.  New-York :  For  sale  by  tlie  Aincrienn 
News  Company.  The  Currency  Question,  next  to 
our  military  situation,  is  one  of  the  gravest  and 
most  important  subjects  which  claims  attention  at 
the  present  time.  These  pamphlets  discuss  the 
subject  in  a  light  new  and  original,  and  with  a 
thoroughness  and  ability  which  we  have  nowhere 
seen  equalled.  The  views  pres<*nted,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  reached,  are  radically  different  from  those 
which  now  obtain,  and  deserve,  not  only  for 
their  novelty  but  for  the  fresh  and  mRsterly 
ability  with  which  the  whole  subject  is  discussed, 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  our 
finances. 
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A  striking  discoverg  and  singularly  interesting 
experiment  by  Pofessor  Tyndall,  are  a  gootl  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  scientific  session.  A  short  time  ago, 
ne  demonstrated  that  an  opaque  solution  of  iodine 
would  intercept  the  luminous  rays  of  a  highly- 
lieated  body,  but  allow  the  obscure  rays,  or  heat- 
rays,  to  {lass.  The  same  effect  takes  place  with 
pure  bisulphide  of  carbon,  so  that  with  these  two 
substances  an  experimentalist  can  detach  one  set 
of  rays  from  the  other,  although  they  are  issuing 
at  the  same  time  from  the  heated  substance.  This 
power  of  separation  enables  him  to  experiment  on 
one  set  or  the  other  at  pleasure,  and  it  is  Professor 
Tyndall's  experiments  on  the  obscure  rays  which 
we  are  now  to  notice.  He  produces  an  electric 
light,  and  of  course  heat,  by  a  powerful  battery ; 
then  placing  his  solution  of  iodine  at  a  projicr 
distance,  the  luminous  beam  was  cut  off ;  but  the 
intolerable  temperature  felt  on  placing  his  hand 
at  the  focus,  proved  that  the  heat-rays  were  still 
passing.  To  quote  the  Professor’s  own  words: 
“  Thin  plates  of  tin  and  zinc  were  placed  succcs- 
sivelv  in  the  dark  focus,  and  speeilily  fused ; 
matclies  were  ignited,  gun-cotton  exploded,  and 
brown  paper  set  on  fire.  It  is  extremely  inter¬ 
esting,”  he  continues,  “  to  observe  in  the  middle 
of  the  air  of  a  pcrfwtly  dark  room  a  piece  of  black 
paper  suddenly  pierced  bj’  the  invisible  rays,  and 
the  burning  ring  expanding  on  all  sides  from  the 
centre  of  ignition.” 

On  the  16th  of  October  last.  Professor  Tyndall 
repeated  the  experiment  with  sunlight  instead  of 
artificial  light.  He  placed  a  hollow  lens,  filleil 
with  the  iodine  solution,  in  the  sun’s  rays,  and 
took  precautions  to  prevent  the  passage  of  light 
even  around  the  edges :  the  heat-rays  alone  paased 
through.  Althou^  the  atmosphere  was  some¬ 
what  cloudy  and  smoky,  the  focus  of  the  lens 
was  burning  hot.  The  same  effects  of  burning 
and  exploding,  with  the  addition  of  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  took  place  as  in  the  experiment 
above  mentioned.  “  In  fact,”  remarks  Professor 
Tyndall,  “  we  had  in  the  focus  of  the  sun’s  dark 
rays  a  heat  decidedly  more  powerful  tlian-that  of 
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the  eleetric  litfht  similarly  condensed,  and  all  the 
effects  obtained  with  the  former  could  be  obtained 
in  an  increased  depp’ee  with  the  latter.”  We  fore¬ 
see  that  out  of  these  experiments  further  results 
will  be  achieved,  and  unusually  intert*ating  Fri¬ 
day  evening  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

With  this  fresh  proof  before  us  of  Professor 
Tyndall’s  genius  ana  activity,  we  have  the  more 
pleasure  in  h(>aring  that  the  Royal  Society  have 
award('d  to  him  their  Rumford  Medal — a  medal 
of  great  value,  sijccially  founded  by  Count  Rum- 
ford  for  experiments  in  light  and  heat.  In  this 
instance,  it  is  a  recognition  of  merit  about  which 
there  can  bo  no  question. — Chamber$'»  Journal. 

Bone-ravn. — Some  of  our  tavans  who  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  tlieir  vacation  for  a  run  to  Gibraltar 
and  the  south  of  France,  have  returned  with  a 
considerable  addition  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
bone-caves  which  they  travelled  to  explore.  The 
Gibraltar  cave,  in  particular,  engaged  their  atten¬ 
tion,  and  it  appears  to  be  more  interesting  than  any 
of  the  others.  We  mentioned  some  months  ago  the 
ancient  relics  of  men  and  ummals  from  that  cave 
which  had  been  exhibited  at  scientific  meetings 
In  London.  Their  scientific  value  was  fully  rec¬ 
ognized  ;  and  we  now  hear  that  fresh  facts  of 
much  importance  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
this  last  visit.  The  result  gf  the  visit  to  Jlruni- 
uel  and  other  caves  in  the  south  of  France  is  the 
iscovery,  that  bone  and  flint  relics  exist  there  in 
prodigious  quantities,  and  that  the  British  iluse- 
um  paid  by  far  too  high  a  price  for  the  collection 
which  it  bought  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year. 

Glacitr*. — A  professor  who  went  to  Norway  to 
pursue  his  examination  of  the  fields  and  glaciers, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  direct  sunshine  melts 
snow  more  rapidly  than  warm  air,  rain,  or-  any 
other  influence.  During  continuous  sunshine, 
the  Norwegian  rivers  are  all  full ;  but  should  two 
or  thn'e  weeks  of  rain  occur,  the  water  falls  sev¬ 
eral  feet,  as  was  the  case  in  a  river  in  which  the 
professor  caught  salmon  during  his  visit.  The 
weather  was,  besides,  so  cold  and  cloudy  for  most 
of  the  time  as  to  afford  him  ^xxl  opportunity  for 
observing  the  effect  on  the  Ice  and  snow  of  the 
hills ;  and  his  conclusion  is,  that  if  cold  and 
cloudy  weatlier  would  only  last  lon;^  enough,  a 
glacial  epoch  might  be  reproduced  in  Norway. 
If  a  great  sheet  could  be  stretched  a  few  hundred 
yanls  alwvo  the  surface  all  over  the  country,  the 
same  effect,  namely,  a  glacial  ejxK'h,  would  be 
pro<luced  by  artificial  means.  These  are  inter¬ 
esting  facts.  We  may  expect  that  ere  long  they 
will  be  fitted  into  some  thi*ory  of  climate.  A 
learned  professbr,  writing  from  Berlin,  expresses 
his  fear  that  another  glacial  epoch  has  Ix^un  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  for  the  weather  there  has 
been  so  cold  and  wt*t  that  the  crops  have  failed, 
and  the  country  looks  drenched  and  miserable. 
What  a  contrast  to  our  stunmer  1  • 

Laws  of  Nature  Generally  but  not  Necessariltf 
Regular. — The  fixity  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  aje 
pealed  to;  that,  say  they,  is  the  palpable  and  in¬ 
contestable  fact  established  by  the  experience  of 
mankind,  and  upon  which  rests  the  conduct  of 
human  life.  In  presence  of  the  permanent  order 
of  nature  and  the  immutability  of  its  laws,  we 
cannot  admit  any  partial,  any  momentary  infrac¬ 
tions  ;  we  cannot  believe  in  the  supernatural,  in 


miracles.  True,  general  and  constant  laws  do 
govern  nature.  Are  we,  therefore,  to  affirm  that 
those  laws  are  necessary,  and  that  no  deviation 
from  them  is  possible  in  nature  ?  Who  is  there 
that  do«>8  not  discern  an  essential,  an  absolute 
difference  between  what  is  general  and  what  is 
necessary  ?  The  [»ennanenco  of  the  actual  laws 
of  nature  is  a  fact  established  by'  experience,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  fact  |K>ssible,  the  only  fact  con¬ 
ceivable  by  reason ;  those  laws  might  have  been 
other  laws — they  may  change.  Several  of  them 
have  not  always  been  what  they  now  are ;  fgr 
science  itself  proves  that  the  condition  of  the 
universe  has  been  different  from  what  it  is  at 
present ;  the  universal  and  permanent  order  of 
which  we  form  part,  and  in  which  we  confide, 
has  not  always  been  what  we  now  sec  it;  it  has 
had  a  beginning;  the  creation  of  the  actual  sys¬ 
tem  of  nature  and  of  its  laws. is  a  fact  as  certain 
as  the  system  itself  is  certain.  And  whnl  is 
creation  but  a  8U|)ertiatural  fact,  the  act  of  a 
power  superior  to  the  actual  laws  of  nature,  and 
which  has  power  to  modify  them  just  as  much  us 
it  has  had  power  to  establish  them? — Guizot'* 
“Meditation*  on  Chrintianitg.'’ 

The  Last  Number  of  the  Moniteur  Srientifque 
gives  a  verv  interesting  account  of  the  recent 
meeting  of  German  naturalists  and  medical  men 
at  Giessen,  at  which  place  many  of  the  German 
scientific  world  congregated  tliis  year.  Oken, 
to  whom  the  idea  of  these  autumnal  gatherings 
is  due,  would  have  been  well  content  bad  he 
lived  to  8«*e  the  little  1822  gathering  at  I.s-ipzig 
expanded  into  the  really  very  successful  meeting 
of  this  year.  Giessen,  which  has  numlwred,  or 
still  numbers,  Liebig,  Hofmann,  Will,  Fresenius, 
Bischoff,  Kopp,  Wehnher,  Leuekart,  Hoffmann, 
and  Seitz  among  its  professors,  lent  itself  admi- 
rablj’  to  tbe  occasion,  and  the  thousand  odd  who 
this  year  visited  it  found  more  than  the  otiicers 
of  the  association  to  receive  them,  for  M.  Carl 
Vogt  is  mayor,  and  under  his  auspices  commit¬ 
tees  for  everything,  even  for  ornamentation  and 
victualling,  were  formed.  The  German  associa¬ 
tion's  pn)gramme  differs  somewhat  from  our  own. 
Thus,  for  instance,  there  is  a  bal  solennel,  to  which 
all  hosts  and  hostesses  and  their  families  are  in¬ 
vited,  and  at  which  five  hundred  jolie*  danseuse* 
“  assisted  ;"  and  here  we  confess  the  Germans  are 
in  theory  ahead  of  us ;  and  there  is,  moreover,  a 
diner  solennel,  which  possibly  was  more  solemn 
from  our  point  of  view.  Hanover  has  been 
chosen  for  the  next  place  of  meeting,  and  on  the 
same  day  a  telegram  was  received  from  the  chief 
magistrate.  Innsbruck  was  suggested,  but  B«>nie 
unlucky  wight  suggested  that  the  association 
was  too  liberal  and  t<x>  Protestant  to  be  well  re¬ 
ceived  there,  upon  which  Carl  Vogt  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  “  Jl  n'v  arait  pa*  lieu  de  parler 
de  religion,  atlendu  qtte  le*  naturalixte*  tout  ou  au- 
dessu*  ou  au.de**ou*  de*  vue*  de  ee  genre." 

The  French  Geological  Congress,  which  met  in 
the  latter  days  of  October  at  Marseilles,  has  been 
a  very  successful  meeting.  Upwards  of  forty 
geologists,  including  among  them  MM.  Daubr^e, 
I>e  Verneuil,  Hubert,  and  1’.  Gervais,  assembled 
under  the  presidency  of  MM.  Cix^uand  and 
Mntheron.  These  gentlemen  have  made  a 
special  study  of  the  geology  of  Provence ;  and 
the  various  strata  of  the  chalk  formation,  which 
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they  hftve  nhown  to  be  similar  to  those  of  tlie 
central  coast-line  of  Western  France,  were  anionyf 
tlie  forinntion^rincipally  studied  in  tlie  various 
excursions. —  'I%e  Headrr, 

A  Vorret/mndenl  in  Ih*  Time*  gives  an  account 
of  a  wonderful  engineering  feat  in  liraxil.  The 
railway  from  the  iK)rtof  Santos  to  Ssu  Paulo  lias 
to  cross,  eiglit  miles  from  tlie  former  |ilacu,  tlie 
mountain  range  of  Sii*rra  do  Mar,  and  to  ac(<om- 

filish  this  an  ascent  of  2tt0U  f(<et  has  to  be  made 
n  the  course  of  five  miles.  To  effect  tliis  Mr, 
l^runlees,  tlie  engineer,  lias  devised  a  scheme  by 
wliich  the  ascent  is  mode  in  four  divisions  of  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  each,  with  stationary  engines 
at  their  summits,  the  gradient  tlirougliout  being 
one  in  ten.  The  first  division  is  already  in 
ojM>rat!on,  and  rapid  progress  is  being  made  with 
the  third,  the  most  arduous  of  all.  The  line  lias 
there  to  cross  a  gloomy  ravine  nine  liundred  feet 
in  breadth,  known  os  tlie  “  llocca  do  Inferno,” 
and  rests  on  iron  columns  be<lded  on  stone  piers 
tyii>  liundred  feet  below.  The  steel  wire  ro|>e 
used  fur  drawing  up  tlie  trains  is  one  and  one 
eighth  inches  diameter.  All  this  engineering 
skill  has  not  been  exhibited  to  no  pur|N>se,  os  the 
line  will  open  up  a  most  im|>urtant  cutft>e  district 
at  present  almost  inacce.'^sible. — Spectator. 

A  Cdebrafed  Pkytician,  residing  at  Metx,  has 
written  a  tre-atise  on  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
wine,  in  which  he  states  that,  considerinig  wine 
in  the  point  of  view  of  tlie  mineral  salts  wliich  it 
contoina  in  a  large  quantity,  sucli  os  potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  manganese,  chlorides, 
sulphates,  carbonates,  jihosphates,  the  juice  of 
the  grape  constitutes  a  real  natural  mineral 
licjuiu  as  active  and  even  more  charged  with 
mineral  principles  than  many  justly  esteemed 
springs. 


varip:ties. 

Englieh  Catalogue  of  Book*. — Tliis  Catalogue 
gives  the  title,  size,  price,  number  of  volumes, 
publisher's  name,  and  date  of  publication  of  67,- 
500  distinct  works ;  being  the  English  publica¬ 
tions,  importations  of  original  American  works, 
and  Continental  English  books,  for  the  twenty- 
eight  years  from  January,  1835,  to  January, 
1868.  The  latest  edition  of  the  London  Cata¬ 
logue — now  incorporaU-d  with  this  work  (S.  Low 
and  Co.) — gave  42,340  works  for  the  twenty-five 
years  from  1831  to  1865;  additional  researches 
have  added  to  tliis  number  about  5300  titles 
which  had  esc8|)ed  former  compilers ;  from  which, 
however,  1500  must  bt*  deducted,  omitted  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  four  years  difference  of  daU*  in  com¬ 
mencement.  Tins  calculation  leaves  21,960  books 
published  during  the  last  eight  years,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2787  p<*r  annum,  exclusive  of  reprints. 

Shaknpeare’t  Library.  —  Sliakspeare’s  books, 
saj’s  Punch,  are  being  discovered  in  various 
directions.  His  Prayer  Book  is  reported  to  have 
turned  up  somewhere  in  Wales,  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  he  took  it  with  him  there  in  cose  he 
might  have  to  go  to  cliurch  while  on  the  journej- 
he  took  to  get  up  facts  about  the  Welsh  lady  in 
Henry  IV.  He  was  very  particular  about  going 
to  church,  as  must  be  clear  to  all  students  of  his 
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liistory  and  writings.  The  Dramatic  Author’s 
SoeiKy  have  giKHl  Inqtes  of  discovering  his 
Iloyera  French  Jtictionaru  one  of  these  days. 
We  trust  also  to  hear  of  the  recovery  of  ids 
Book  of  Cab-fare*,  which,  as  is  well  known,  sug- 
gi'sted  to  him  the  line  in  Alacbeth,  "  fare  is  foul 
and  foul  is  fare.”  We  fear  that  his  last  Brad- 
thaw  is  destroyed,  at  least  we  have  no  evidence 
tliat  tlie  )MM>t  imitaU’d  the  one  careful  man  of  our 
own  time,  who  binds  his  old  Bradthaw*,  but  his 
Euclid,  from  which  lie  drew  tlie  beautiful  imago 
in  the  Hmfer’s  Tide,  alMiut  "the  Anglo  that 
plucks  our  son  thither,”  may  yet  be  heard  of,  and 
we  sliall  rejoice  with  unfeigned  joy  to  learn  that 
Ids  Book  of  Ktiguette  has  reUnpeared,  from  which 
no  doubt  he  got  the  idea  tor  the  rule  lie  pro¬ 
scribes  (in  Henry  VIII,)  to  gentlemen  who  go 
for  a  walk  with  ladies  : 

"  I  wers  unmannsrly  to  take  you  out, 

AniJ  not  to  klaa  /ou." 

About  Ten  Thousantl  Piece*  of  Roman  Money, 
principally  of  the  reigns  of  Augustus,  TilMirius, 
t'laudius,  and  Nero,  have  just  been  discovered  in 
the  bed  of  the  Maycnne,  at  St.  Leonard.  Their 

Iiresence  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  a  dangerou.-i 
ord  having  formerly  existed  at  this  sjnit,  and 
the  custom  of  travelers  to  throw  in  the  river  a 
piece  of  money  ex  voto. 

Jatmin,  the  French  Poet,  whose  death  was  re¬ 
cently  announced,  was  a  barin-r  of  Languedoc, 
and  wrote  in  a  patois,  being  to  Ills  people  what 
Burns  is  to  the  Scotch.  The  only  remarkable 
fact  of  his  history  is,  that  alter  being  caressed 
and  feted  in  Paris,  dining  with  Louis  Philippe, 
and  receiving  a  gold  medal  from  the  Academy, 
he  returned  to  his  native  town,  Agen,  and  went 
resolutely  on  with  his  business,  put  his  decora¬ 
tions  on  tlie  counter,  and  called  one  of  his  collec¬ 
tions  of  jioems  Curl  Paper*.  In  his  Familiar 
Ijetter*  from  Europe,  recently  published  by  Tick- 
nor  <t  Fields,  of  Boston,  the  late  President  Felton 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  an  interview  with 
Jasmin. 

M.  Fallex  some  years  ago  translated  into  French 
verse  some  of  the  more  translatable  passages  of 
Aristophanes.  Encouraged  by  tlie  success  of  his 
undertaking,  he  now  gives  us  a  revised  and  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  the  work,  including  a  complete 
version  of  the  Plutus.  The  reader  will  lie  much 
struck  by  the  d  propo*  with  wliich  M.  Fallex  ap¬ 
plies  the  withering  sarcasms  of  the  Greek  poet  to 
the  vices  and  foilies  of  moilern  times.  As  we 
read  the  description  given  of  tieon  by  the  Chorus 
in  the  Wasjis,  we  are  reminded  of  .Marat;  the 
Clouds  immediately  r»*call  to  us  Palissot  and  his 
caricature  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  in  Lei  Philo- 
sophe*.  The  translator,  whose  version  deserves 
conimendatiim  both  for  its  fidelity  and  its  ele¬ 
gance,  gives  us  at  every  step  an  op|M)rl  unity  of 
identifying  some  oliscure  allusion  or  illustrating 
some  interesting  isiint  of  literary  historv. 

The  largest  churches  in  Eurojie  wili  contain 
the  following  number  of  persons:  8t.  Peter’s, 
Rome,  54,000 ;  Cathedral  at  Milan,  37,<KXt;  St. 
j  Paul’s,  at  London,  25,000;  8t.  Soidiia,  at  Con- 
i  stantinople,  23,000;  Notre  Dame  (le  Paris,  21,- 
1  (MM);  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  18,000  ;  8t  Mark’s,  of 
I  Venice,  7000. 
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